What's Wrong with 
Job Shops? 


Nothing that sound management can’t 
solve. But one area where the smaller 
shops have particular difficulties is in 
managerial depth. They often can’t 
afford enough managers, so the boss 
wears too many hats. Most other job 
shop problems—price fighting, finances, 
research—will have a familiar ring to 
any businessman. To learn how the 
little company is making out, see 
Page 42. 
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Nagao) VERTICAL MASTER SWITCH 
AMSA REAL FLEXIBILITY! 


Built-in Features Make Type VM 
Best for Many Jobs 


WIDE VARIETY OF APPLICATIONS « Small size 
makes it a “ natural ’’ for jobs where space is limited 
can be mounted adjacent to operator's chair— ideal 
for air-conditioned crane cabs ~— for ore bridge instal- 
lations — for any desk-mounted application. 
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TYPE CM 
MASTER SWITCH 


e This service-proven EC&M cam 
master switch is designed for sur- 
face-mounting on all mill, crane, and 
hoist applications. Narrow width 
permits close grouping of several 
master switches within easy reach 


for Bulletin 9004 VM of the operator. 


FOR BASIC STEEL MAKING, IT’S EC&M CONTROL 
THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


A DIVISION OF THE SQUARE D COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 28 « OHIO 
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INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION INDEX Wace 2. WEEK MAGO” 





(1947-49= 100) 
Based on steel output, electric 


power output, freight carload- 109+ 114 121 135 


ings, auto assemblies i i 
tPreliminory. 


In the last four weeks, auto model changeover operations have resulted 
in a 12 point decline in the industrial production index. Electric output 
has been stable at a high level, while steel operations and freight car- 


loadings have held steady at low levels. 
Details on Pa, : 49 


U. S. PASSENGER 
WEEK ENDED PREVIOUS MONTH 
CAR PRODUCTION AUG. 29 WEEK AGO 
Number of units 


assembled 20,000* 32,948+ 122,518 16,771 


(Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports.) *Estimated. tPreliminary. 


By the end of last week, Chevrolet and Ford had completed their ’59 

model runs. While the buildup won’t be great for another two weeks, 

the trend at least will be in the right direction starting this week. 
Details on Page 46 





NATIONAL STEEL 
INGOT PRODUCTION wAUG 30) WEEK AGO 
Net tons (thousands) 


Index (1947-49=100) .... 
Percentage of capacity .... 





*Estimated by STEEL; comparative figures reported by AISI. 
Production of steel ingots by mills unaffected by the strike continues to 
fluctuate narrowly between 11 and 13 per cent of capacity. Ingot tons 


lost by the strike through Aug. 31 total 13,588,800 tons. 
Details on Page 90 


STEEL SCRAP 
PRICE COMPOSITE AUG. 26 GO MRO neo. 


ne DP semen $38.33 $38.33 $38.67 $41.67 





For the fourth consecutive week STEEL’s composite on No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel holds unchanged. Lack of heavy buying by domestic mills is 
counteracted by active export demand and prospects for an active post- 
strike period. 

Details on Page 102 


FINISHED STEEL 
WEEK 0 
PRICE INDEX AUG. 25 AGO MKGO" AGO. 


ool wi TA am 186.7 186.7 186.7 186.5 





Prices for foreign produced steel are moving upward and are approaching 
domestic mill quotations on more products. As supplies tighten on the 


prolongation of the strike, interest in metal from abroad mounts. 
Details on Page 91 





KNOW YOUR ALLOY STEELS... 

This ts the second of a series of advertisements dealing with 
basic facts about alloy steels. Though much of the informa- 
tion 1s elementary, we believe it will be of interest to many 
in this field, including men of broad experience who may 
find it useful to review fundamentals from time to time. 


Effects of Elements 
Used in Alloy Steels 


To simplify a rather complex subject, 


let’s outline some of the individual 
effects of four leading alloying elements 


used in alloy steels: 


Nickel—One of the fundamental 
alloying elements, nickel provides such 
properties as deep hardening, improved 
toughness at low temperatures, low 
distortion in quenching certain types 
of tool steels, good resistance to cor- 
rosion when used in conjunction with 
chromium in stainless grades, and ready 
methods _ of 


response to economical 


heat-treating. 


Chromium—This element is used ex- 


tensively to increase the corrosion- 
resistance of steel. It also improves the 
surface resistance to abrasion and wear. 
It exerts a toughening effect and in- 


creases the hardenability. 


Molybdenum—This element exerts 





a strong effect on the hardenability 
and toughness of steel. It greatly in- 
and long-time 


creases. short-time 


strength at high temperatures. 


Vanadium—An element used to 
refine the grain and enhance the me- 


chanical properties of steel. 


A combination of two or more of 
the above alloying elements usually 
imparts some of the characteristic prop- 
erties of each. For example, chromium- 
nickel grades of steel develop good 
hardening properties with excellent duc- 
tility. And chromium-molybdenum 
steels develop excellent hardenability 
with satisfactory ductility and a certain 
amount of heat-resistance. In other 
words, the total effect of a combination 
of alloying elements is usually greater 
than the sum of their individual effects. 
This interrelation must be taken into 
account whenever a change in a speci- 
fied analysis is evaluated. 

Bethlehem metallurgists can be of 
considerable help to you in selecting 
the proper alloy steel for any use. 
These men will gladly give unbiased 
advice on alloy steel analysis, heat- 
treatment, machinability, and expected 
results. Feel free to call upon them at 
any time. 

And please remember, too, that Beth- 
lehem manufactures all AISI standard 
alloy steels, as well as special-analysis 
steels and the full range of carbon 
grades. You can rely upon their quality, 


always. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation ile 
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What qualities 
should a 


“production” 
bearing have? 





Single-row 
OTT Ten -dgelel') a= 1-1 1m =1-F-lalal -4 





Take a single-row deep-groove bearing, for example. 


As S88 makes it, the type shown here sustains heavy 
radial load—as well as thrust load in either 
direction—it can be used at normal speeds with 
grease lubrication ur at high speeds with oil. Yet it is 
a standard S&F bearing. 


We even mass-produce some sizes of this particular 
bearing at our automated Altoona (Pa.) plant. You 
can buy quickly and ae y- There are over 100 
sizes ranging from over 54” O.D. to almost 16” O.D., 
with various seal, shield pli snap-ring combinations. 


But why not compare the quality, availability and 
price of this St bearing (or any of the other SF 
products) with those you now use? For details, just 
call any of the 25 S&® sales offices. 5916 





Spherical Roller Thrust Bearing 


Angular 
Contact Bearing 
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EVERY TYPE—EVERY USE 


oKF. 
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* REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF, 


Ser INDUSTRIES. INC... PHILADELPHIA 32. PA. 
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WHO FORGES THE TOUGH ONES?... 
and precision-machines them, too? 


When the forgings come as tough as this motor hous- 
ing, the customers come to National Forge. On this 
job (for a chemical manufacturer), we had to forge 
and precision-machine to extremely close dimensional 
tolerances (+.0020”, —.0002” including run-out). 


National Forge handled the complete production— 


from melting AISI E4340 steel, to forging, to hollow 
boring, to finish-machining—in our integrated “one- 
source” plant. ; 

You say your forging specs are tough? Call National 
Forge, the company with over 40 years’ experience in 
forging and precision-machining the tough ones. 


ee) NATIONAL F ORGE COMPANY 


IRVINE, WARREN COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


For more information on “the tough ones,” and the machinery that makes them “‘best’’—write for bulletin NFO 
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Men who Count 
KNOW 


] 


they can count on Veeder-Root Precision 


Everyone can Count on 





Craftsmanship that measures up to 
fine watchmaking standards. . . 
that’s what you get in Veeder-Root 
Counters like those shown below. 
And Veeder-Root precision is a 
constant, known quantity that remains 
unchanged under highest speeds and 
toughest operating conditions. 


Nothing surprising about this, because 
Veeder-Root has been making 
precision counting and computing 
devices longer than anyone in 

this line of business. So if you have 

a touchy counting problem, bring it 
to The Counting House of 

Business and Industry. 


SMALL RESET COUNTERS 


One of the most widely applicable counters made 
today is this rugged, reliable Small Reset Counter, 
available in ratchet, revolution and combined types. 
These and many other V-R mechanical and 
electrical counters are available from the nearest 
V-R office or your nearest authorized 

V-R Distributor. 


Veeder-Root... 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 
Hartford, Conn. * Greenville, S.C. * Altoona, Pa. * Chicago 
New York ¢ Los Angeles * San Francisco * Montreal 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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Please direct all correspondence to attention of Ed Service, STEEL, 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


We Introduce... 
Edward N. Case, who 


became STEEL’s metallur- 
gical editor Aug. 11. If 
you don’t know Ed per- 
sonally, you may have 
read his article, “Addi- 
tion of Water to Molt- 
en Salt,” which appeared 
in Metal Progress and his 
more recent contribution 
to the March-April 1959 
issue of Journal of Metal 
Treating: “The Prediction of Carburizing Cycles.” 
Ed started his career as a chemist with A. F. 
Holden Co., New Haven, Conn., in 1941. From 
1943 to 1955, he was with American Cyanamid 
Co., New York. His latest post there was super- 
visor of the metals chemicals section. 

During the last four years, Ed was sales and 
advertising manager and also a director of the 
Ajax Electric Co., Philadelphia. 

A native of Mansfield, Ohio, he received his 
B.S. in chemistry from Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and he has done graduate work in 
chemistry and metallurgy at Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic Institute in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ed says his spare time is happily occupied by 
his wife and three children, plus four hobbies— 
golf, camping, photography, and magic. He 
claims his wizardry in legerdemain doesn’t in- 
clude transmutation of metals, but smilingly adds: 
“T still have a few experiments up my sleeve.” 

Welcome aboard, Ed. 


Uniform of the Day 


This fall, a leading clothier is introducing a 
new suit material, taconite gray, a cloth that 
may become to metalworking what gray flannel 
was to Madison Avenue. 

If anyone asks if you have lead in your pants, 
you can legitimately reply: “Nope. Taconite.” 


Welding's Heated Battle Continues 

On July 20, when we presented the article, 
“Are Too Many Tests Hurting Welding?” we 
had a pretty good idea people felt strongly about 
the subject. We asked you to put your feet up 
on the desk and think about the subject. You sure 
did! You also substantiated some of the points 
made in the article by Associate Editor Ross 
Whitehead and James F. Lincoln, chairman of 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland. 

J. A. Cerow, Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian 
Orchard, Mass., writes: “Would it be possible to 
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obtain 25 reprints of this article for distribution 
to the members of the Inspection & Testing Com- 
mittee of ASA B31 Code for Pressure Piping? 
I feel this article might alter their . . . thinking 
in some instances.” The reprints were sent. Mr. 
Cerow is chairman of the committee. 

Samuel H. Clark, district engineer, American 
Institute of Steel Construction Inc., San Francisco, 
says: “This very question has been of concern to 
structural steel fabricators in California. It is 
hoped that some reader comment may be forth- 
coming from this area.” 

Howard B. Cary, di- 
rector of Hobart Bros. 

Technical School in 

Troy, Ohio (right), says: 

“We believe that much 

can be done to reduce 

the confusion surround- 

ing codes and tests... 

One objective should be 

to know and understand 

more about what’s in 

different codes . . . It’s 

only when a number of codes are considered to- 
gether that one becomes confused . . . Prequalifi- 
cation of welding joints, processes, and procedures 
could be made more universal. The pipeweld- 
ing industry has prequalified joint designs and 
procedures which have greatly reduced testing 
expenses . . . Reciprocity of operator qualifications 
is another potential area for reducing testing and 
allowing consequent savings . . . A single gen- 
eral code, consolidating requirements of existing 
code sections, would be beneficial . . . It could 
provide for various applications, industries, and 
levels of quality. Tests could be standardized . . . 
Service requirements and levels of acceptability 
would be established . . . 

“Welding codes and specifications cannot be 
eliminated. Buyers demand more quality. Only 
by means of minimum standards can we main- 
tain an orderly arrangement between buyer and 
seller that will protect the public and _ retain 
public confidence in welding.” 


Coming: A Trip to the Oculist 


At least three of our editors are considering 
visits to the oculist. A booboo slipped by all of 
them in an Aug. 3 depreciation story. 

But listen to the gentleman who alertly caught 
the error, Maurice E. Peloubet, New York ac- 
countant: “On Page 45 you state that the Keogh 
Bill (for reinvestment depreciation reform) ‘calls 
for an additional depreciation allowance of up 














INSTRUMENT PARTS OR HEAVY CASTINGS, 
SHORT RUNS OR MILLION-LOT ORDERS... 


AN EX-CELL-0 PRECISION 
BORING MACHINE 
FOR EVERY NEED 


Ex-Cell-O Precision Boring Machines 
do more jobs, more accurately— 
Rough, semi-finish and finish Boring 
e Facing « Turning « Chamfering 
e Grooving « Taper-boring « Gun- 
drilling « Contouring 





The Ex-Cell-O Catalog lists a wide 
range of standard Precision Boring 
Machines that meet your require- 
ments for accuracy, speed, economy 
and dependability. Or call your local 
Ex-Cell-O Representative for details 
on hydraulic-actuated or cam- 
operated boring machines, single or 
double-bridge, horizontal or vertical 
styles, way-type machines and 
others in the complete line. 


EX-CELL-O FOR PRECISION 





CORPORATION 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 59-40 
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to $50,000 in one year (equal to the difference 
between the original cost and the current value) 
when the same amount is reinvested within two 
years.” 

“This is the opposite of what the Keogh Bill 
provides. The $50,000 is a minimum, not a maxi- 
mum. An allowance of $50,000 in any one year 
is provided to do away with burdensome record- 
keeping and small adjustments. 

“All of us working for depreciation reform be- 
lieve the articles on the subject in your magazine 
have been most helpful. For that reason, I am 
anxious to correct this one error.” 
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A Reviving Market 


Cars like this open and closed electric bucketed 
along city and country rights of way in the hey- 
day of the trolley between the 1880s and 1920s. 
Some 14 billion riders were carried by the Gallop- 
ing Gerties in 1923; then the gasoline era choked 
off the trolley. 

Now, urban and interurban transportation sys- 
tems are being tickled back to life by new entries. 
Here’s how Street became interested: 

One morning, it took Associate Editor Jack 
Botzum an hour and a half to drive what’s 
normally a 25 minute trip from his home to his 
Washington office in the National Press Build- 
ing. Here’s a memo to Associate Managing Editor 
John Morgan which Jack composed while inching 
along: 

“Really frustrated this a.m. A fellow motorist 
cut into my lane and caused me to miss a green 
light. Then I was held up in a terrific traffic 
snarl. Ulcers are getting worse. Our streets are 
clogged each rush hour with cars carrying one 
or two passengers. Why don’t cities employ fast 
(rapid) transit systems? Is finance a problem? 

“Let’s find out who builds urban transportation 
equipment; check into the future of the mono- 
rail (at least three aircraft companies are interested 
in this area); and see what materials, designs, 
speeds, and capacities the authorities have in 
mind for our transit systems of tomorrow.” 

Jack got the story. You can read about it in 
STEEL next week. 
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IT’S *‘TUNE-UP’ 


TIME 


FOR PRODUCTION MACHINES! 


How long has it been since you “raised the hood” 
of your Ex-Cell-O production machines? Even the 
most reliable equipment will run faster, more accu- 
rately and longer after a thorough going-over by 
skilled Ex-Cell-O machine repairmen. 

Ex-Cell-O machines returned for renewal, repair or 
modernization are carefully inspected, disassembled 
and reworked from base to bridge, with new machine 
accuracies. The products of preferential treatment, 
they move right alongside the newest Ex-Cell-O 
machines, rejuvenated by the familiar touch of the 
men who know your Ex-Cell-O machines best—the 
men who build them. 

Necessary replacement parts are Ex-Cell-O “origi- 
nal equipment” quality; rewiring or re-worked controls 
conform to JIC standards; tables and ways are hand- 
scraped to their level-best; coolant and lubricant 
systems are restored to full efficiency, spindles are 


trued, and tooling can easily be up-dated to your 
specifications. 

Call your local Ex-Cell-O Representative, or write 
direct for details on how your older Ex-Cell-O 
machines can be economically “tuned” to today’s 
production demands. 


EX: CHILO ach 


CORPORATION 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Ex-Cell-O Precision Products Include: Machine Tools @ Grinding and Boring Spindles @ Cutting 
Tools @ Railroad Pins and Bushings @ Drill Jig Bushings @ Torque Actuators e Thread and Groove 
Gages @ Granite Surface Plates @ Aircraft and Miscellaneous Production Parts © Dairy Equipment 
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® WELDYNAMICS 


NEWS ABOUT ARC WELDING AT WORK CUTTING COSTS 





Four foot, 4"' box beam is positioned, welded and cleaned in 2% 
minutes. Lincolnweld with Twinarc welds at 90’' per minute. 


TWINARC SIMPLIFIES WELDING... 
UPS FARM MACHINE PRODUCTION 


The Krause Corporation has in- 
creased production on box beams 
33% with their Lincolnweld Auto- 
matic welder by adding a Twinarc 
attachment. This company in 
Hutchinson, Kansas, makes one- 
way plows, wheel-mounted disc 
harrows and chisels, self-propelled 
forage harvesters and other farm 
equipment. 

The Twinarc attachment feeds 
two welding wires through a single 
submerged arc welding head, 
doubling the speed of welding 
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with a single wire. 

Krause fabricates the box beams 
from }4"’ angles. The angles are 
put in a jig, clamped in position 
with hydraulic positioners. The 
Twinare makes one pass on each 
of the two edge seams at 90 
inches-per-minute. 

Mr. Wilbur Thomas, Krause’s 
Welding Foreman says, ‘‘The 
Twinare not only welds faster, 
but higher currents make it pos- 
sible to weld the angles without 
cleaning off light rust and oil 


which used to cause some imper- 
fections when a single wire was 
used.” 

This application has proved so 
successful at The Krause Corpora- 
tion that they are now installing 
their second Lincolnweld Auto- 
matic welder with a Twinarc 
attachment. 

For help with welding proce- 
dures, or cost reduction ideas, 
call your Lincoln welding engi- 
neer today. 





Wilbur Thomas, 


Welding Foreman, 
**Savings justified the purchase of a 
second machine.”’ 


Catalog Available 
Complete information on Lin- 
colnweld Automatic Submerged 
Arc welding equipment and acces- 
sories is contained in Bulletin 
5200.1. A copy may be obtained 
by writing, on your letterhead to 
Lincoln. 


THE 
LINCOLN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Dept. 1656 - Cleveland 17, Ohio 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of 
Arc Welding Equipment 
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Meeting of minds and methods 


r WHE specialized talents of McKee engineers and the experienced skills 

of McKee construction experts meet on plant projects like yours all 
over the world. It is this meeting of imaginative engineering minds and 
modern construction methods that assures you correct design and sound 
construction of your plant. 


The McKee insignia is a familiar sight to petroleum and chemical men in 
thirty-six countries. They’re familiar with McKee results, too—that’s 
why more than eighty percent of our work is repeat business from satis- 
fied customers. 


If you are planning new processing facilities or related projects, large 
or small, in any location, we would welcome an opportunity to show 
you the many advantages of McKee services. 


ARTHUR G. McKEE & COMPANY ®*® 2300 Chester Avenue * Cleveland 1, Ohio 


OFFICES IN: CLEVELAND 

NEW YORK ¢ WASHINGTON M KE EB 

UNION, N.J.e ) . ° 

ee ee C ENGINEERING 
Sule Gih.. a. Gueminon AND CONSTRUCTION SERVICES 


& CO., LTD. (BRITISH REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF METALS DIV.) 








HERE'S built-in STAMINA 
that spells DEPENDABILITY 








10-TON SCALE CAR, SINGLE 


HOPPER, BOTTOM DUMP 
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75-TON ORE TRANSFER, GABLE BOTTOM, SIDE DUMP 


Atlas “single-lever’ Safety-Type trans- 
fers give outstanding short-haul  ser- 
vice such as between buildings, 
for cross-bay crane service, and move- 
ment in production. Powered to meet 
your operating needs . . . storage bat- 
tery, diesel or gas-electric, or cable 
reel, 


ENGINEERS 
1140 IVANHOE RD. 





MANUFACTURERS 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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CALENDAR 
OF MEETINGS 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


Aug. 31-Sept. 2, Metallurgical Society 
of AIME: Institute of Metals Division’s 
conference on semiconductors, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Boston. Society’s address: 
29 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Secretary: R. W. Shearman. 


Sept. 13-17, Pressed Metal Institute: An- 
nual meeting, Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo. Institute’s address: 3673 Lee Rd., 
Cleveland 20, Ohio. Managing di- 
rector: Harold A. Daschner. 


Sept. 13-18, American Chemical Society: 
Fall meeting, Convention Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J. Society’s address: 


1155 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Executive secretary: Alden H. 
Emery. 


Sept. 14-17, American Mining Congress: 
Metal mining and industrial minerals 
convention, Denver. Congress’ address: 
Ring Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.  Ex- 
ecutive vice president: Julian D. Con- 
over. 


Sept. 14-17, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers: National farm, construction and 
industrial machinery meeting, produc- 
tion forum, and display, Milwaukee 
Auditorium, Milwaukee. Society’s ad- 
dress: 485 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Secretary: John A. C. Warner. 


Sept. 16-17, American Die Casting In- 
stitute: Annual meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. Institute’s ad- 
dress: 366 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Secretary: David Laine. 


Sept. 16-18, National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board: Marketing conference, Wal 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. Board’s 
address: 460 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Secretary: Herbert S. Briggs. 


Sept. 17.18, American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers: Engineering management 
conference, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Los 
Angeles. Society’s address: 29 W. 39th 
St.. New York 18, N. Y. Secretary: 
O. B. Schier. 


Sept. 18, Malleable Founders’ Society: In- 
dustry meeting, Hotel Sheraton-Cleve- 
land, Cleveland. Society’s address: 781 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, 


Ohio. Executive vice president: Lowell 
D. Ryan. 

Sept. 21-22, Steel Founders’ Society of 
America: Fall meeting, Homestead 


Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. Society’s ad- 
dress: 606 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
13, Ohio. Executive vice president: 
F. Kermit Donaldson. 


Sept. 21-23, American Management As- 
sociation: Personnel conference, Astor 
Hotel, New York. Association’s address: 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
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NEW WAY TO 


UPGRADE YOUR PRODUCTS: 


Pleasant-to-touch, glare-reducing 
dashboard finished with a vinyl dispersion 
that creates its own patterns. 


For stamped, light-metal luggage; 
instrument cases; office-machine 


housings... 





VINYL COATINGS 


For “leather-like” 
coverings for metal 
desk, file cabinets, 
and office 
appointments... 


Thin, leathery, “textured” finishes for metal 


Something new in metal finishing: 
leather-like, warm-to-the-touch fin- 
ishes that heat-cure to a textured fin- 
ish. It’s actually “texture in paint!’ 
The base material: abrasion-resist- 
ant vinyl (of hard-wearing floor-tile 
fame) formulated as a dispersion for 
spray or dip coating. A single coat 
provides the complete finish. You can 
specify any shade or tone of color. 


Short heat-cure at moderate tem- 
peratures adheres the vinyl perma- 


nently to the metal. These vinyl- 
dispersion finishes are so flexible, 
adhere so tenaciously, that pre- 
finished sheet metal can be stamped 
to shape without need for final 
finishing. P 
Write for sources of vinyl in liquid 
form for coating metal, glass, or 
wood. Get a head start on investi- 
gating the profitable ways to use 
these new, textured, leathery fin- 
ishes. Write today! 


Organic Chemicals Division 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. SP-2, St. Louis 66, Missouri 


August 31, 1959 


Monsanto manufactures a wide 
variety of plasticizers and Opalon® 
resins for formulators of these 
high-quality vinyl dispersions. 


onsanto 
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Where Creative Chemistry Works Wonders for You 
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WEDGE-ACTION DESIGN (see cross- 
section cutaway) gives positive 
“make.” A quick, clean “break” is 
assured by spring-loaded contacts 
and a low-stress “kick-off” spring. 






















FIELD-PROVED 100-LINE DESIGN ... 


NEW olZE 2 
MAGNETIC STARTER 


General Electric now offers a Size 2 magnetic starter that is 34% smaller 
than previous open forms, and includes all the field-proved features of General 
Electric’s 100-Line. You get better performance, less maintenance and greater 
dependability because: 

WEDGE-ACTION CONTACTS provide more positive “make”. Reduced armature 
mass and spring-loaded contacts practically eliminate bounce. Contact springs 
and a special “kick-off” spring provide positive “break”. Vertical contacts 
shrug off dirt and dust. 

NEW ARC TRAP DESIGN actually attracts arcs away from contacts and dissipates 
them harmlessly to prolong contact life. 

SNAP-SLIDE CONSTRUCTION makes possible complete disassembly of the 
starter in 20 seconds. Contacts can be removed and inspected in ten seconds. 
STRAIGHT-THROUGH WIRING means no wires need be bent or looped, and all 
wiring is done from the front. Pressure-type terminals and 10% more wiring 





room speed installation. RUGGED DEPENDABILITY of new General 
For more information, contact your nearest General Electric Apparatus Electric Size 2 starter is proved by se- 
Sales Office or Distributor, or write Section 733-45, General Electric Co., vere plugging-duty torture test. 


Schenectady, N. Y. (Ask for Bulletin GEA-6917.) 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





a 


SNAP-SLIDE CONSTRUCTION permits 10% MORE WIRING ROOM makes STRAIGHT-THROUGH WIRING with 







complete starter disassembly in 20 the new Size 2 starter easier to wire, line terminals on top and load ter- 
seconds without tools. All operating even though it is 14% smaller than minals on bottom saves wiring time. 
parts either snap or slide together previous enclosed forms. Wrap- All wiring is done from front, and 





for maximum accessibility. around cover adds extra accessibility. no wires need be bent or looped. 















OMINION Bridge Co., Ltd., is the largest 
steel fabricating company in Canada. It is 
engaged in many phases of steel fabricating 
work including that of building heavy overhead 
cranes. For this reason, it knows the need of 
quality materials handling equipment and how 
to recognize it. 

Their new Mount Dennis plant in Toronto was 
built primarily for the fabrication of heavier 
plate and welded steel structures. It has a com- 
pletely electrified Cleveland Tramrail system in 
the preparation bay which can handle loads up 


Write for free Engineering and Application 
Booklet No. 2008. 


Packed with valuable information. 


INTERLOCKED CRANES HANDLE 
100-FOOT TRUSSES | 


Tramrail Transfer Cranes 
Provide Speed and Economy 
for Dominion Bridge 


to 20 tons when its four cranes are worked 
together. 

The cranes are 5 tons capacity, 3-runway, 
36 and 40 feet long. They operate individually, 
or two cranes on adjacent runways can be 
locked together as a unit. Then both cranes 
travel together on the two 3-track runways and 
respond to the push-button station, suspended 
from the hoist carrier, like a single crane. The 
ability to use two or four cranes together is ex- 
tremely helpful when handling large fabricated 
structures like the 100-foot truss illustrated. 


Jann tl Ns ami 


CLEVELAND a TRAMRBAIL 
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\ Sf Overhead Materials Handling Equipment 





CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION @ THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. © 7831 E. 290th St. © WICKLIFFE, OHIO 
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“ WEIRKOTE'S SOMETHING SPECIAL! IT CAN END THE NEED FOR 
ANY FURTHER CORROSION PROTECTION AFTER FABRICATION.” 


. You mean it? Weirkote can save you the cost of any further processing for corrosion 
protection after fabrication? 


. Absolutely. It’s the continuous process that does it. Integrates the zinc to the steel so 
tightly there’s never any peeling or flaking. No matter how severe the fabrication— 
any torture test you put it through—that bond stays put! 


. Hmmm. Weirkote sounds great. One thing—is its zinc coating uniform throughout? 


. To the nth degree! Even the hardest-to-reach areas on the most complicated fabrica- 
tions are completely protected. 
. Corrosion-protected, you mean? WEIRTON STEEL 


. Corrosion-protected all over! So much so that you can work Weirkote to the very COMPANY 
limits of the steel itself. So there you have it: stepped-up manufacturing efficiency, WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
sharply curtailed manufacturing costs. All from Weirkote! @ division of 


Send for free booklet that details the time-and-cost-saving advantages of skin-tight zinc-coated NATIONAL STEEL ala CORPORATION. TIONAL STEEL al, CORPORATIO 
Weirkote. Just write Weirton Steel Company, Dept. B-1, Weirton, West Virginia. NA = co N 


The Ingersoll Touch...in Specialty Steels 








QUANTITY. 
PRODUCTION 
[me OF 
GREY IRON 
CASTINGS 





We specialize in 
FINISHED STEEL 
BARS—TUBES—STRIP 


PROMPT WAREHOUSE 
SERVICE ONLY 


Most Complete Stock in 
America of 


BLUE TEMPERED 
SPRING STEEL 


We believe thot the way fo sell is to 
carry a stock which permits satisfying 
any reasonable warehouse demand. 


BJA Rindge Ave. Ext. Phone UN 4«2460 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
Bronch 


3042-3058 W. Sist Street, CHICAGO, iLL 
Phone: Grovehil| 6-2600 
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The Ingersoll Touch...in Specialty Steels 





From tapping out a heat to plate and sheet, Ingersoll specialty steels get 
special attention. Quality is the watchword at every step-to make sure 
your analysis, size and gauge specifications are exactly met. Ingersoll 
service is something special, too- with melting and rolling schedules 
tailored to your requirements. That’s the Ingersoll touch-and it costs 
nothing extra. Try us, and see. 


Borg-Warner Corporation + NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


= Ingersoll STEEL DIVISION +25 








THE OTHER TURN 
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THEM MASONRY SUPERS Y WY fade MMMM dL ee 

ARE SURE PUSHIN' OLD PETE ONLY REASON THEY RE ANXIOUS 
50 THEY CANGET STARTED G Vy IS ‘CAUSE THIS MIGHT INTERFERE 
ON THE NO.S REBUILD. ‘ 4, WITH THEIR SATURDAY NIGHT 


, KER GAME. 
THOSE GUYS AIN'T GOIN' a - 
TO HURRY THIS HEAT 
ALONG ANY. 











VELMAR MACK 


NO.1 OPEN HEARTH 
GENERAL MELTER FOREMAN 
INLAND STEEL CO. 

EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 











The benefits steelmakers obtain from our refractories are in part 
a result of Basic’s on-the-job servicing. One of the rewards of 
this close relationship has been the opportunity to observe and 


appreciate the lighter side of these usually serious craftsmen. 


Magnefer and Syndolag Set Fast — Stay Fast 


CORPORATED 845 HANNA BUILDING *© CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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New Accent on Featherbedding 


The little man to the left is a featherbedder who, 
because of obsolete labor contract provisions, still 
gets paid although he does little or no work. 
Steel and many other industries are stepping 
up their drives to get rid of the out-of-date 
clauses that make the featherbedder possible. 
The steelmakers’ early approach to this prob- 





lem__ backfired, 

















length and bitterness of this strike. at ii 
taking a slightly different tack (Page 27 


Carey Is Symbol of Troubled Labor 


On Page 71 of the July 27 issue, Street called IUE President James Carey 
the “symbol of troubled labor.” 


when he threatened to do everything in his power to block the re-election 


Mr. Carey proved that point last week 


of congressmen who voted for the administration-backed labor reform bill. 
Most observers think Mr. Carey’s action will help to defeat his own purpose. 
Seasoned observers across the nation believe public sentiment is in favor olf 
They look for the final bill to be tougher 
than the Kennedy measure. President Eisenhower says he assumes that no 


a positive labor reform measure. 


man would surrender his conscience because he received an implied threat. 


Why Keep Supervisors Happy? 


First: Because the quality and effi- 
ciency of your whole organization 
depends on how well they do their 
job. Second: The supervisor directly 
affects the attitudes of the people 
working under him. His improper ac- 
tions can aid the union organizer or 
keep the grievance table filled. Third: 
He might join a union himself. For 
how to prevent that, see Page 30. 


Needed: Uniform Tax Laws 


Complying with federal, state, and local tax authorities probably costs your 
company 2 to 3 per cent of your tax bill. The National Industrial Confer 
ence Board reports the cost is proportionately greater for smaller companies. 
Participants in an NICB survey say much of the work is unnecessary. They 
believe the burden could be reduced considerably through uniform defini- 
tions, allocations, and forms. Prof. William Pierce, director, University of 
Michigan Legislative Research Center, warns that states should move quickly 


Page 6] Market Outlook—Page 85 


a mishap contributing to the 
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to develop uniform tax treatment for multistate corporations. He says: “Il 


they don’t, Congress will.” 


What's Wrong with Job Shops? 


They’ve got most of the same ailments that 
you'll find in the giants of industry. And they 
can cure their maladies the same way—through 
sound management. But the biggest problem 
they have is unique. It’s the concentration 
of too many jobs in one person. The top 
man usually has too many titles to do justice 
to any of them. Many bright young execu- 
tives are willing to work in the small shops— 
if they’re given proper incentives (Page 42). 


America's “Growingest" States 


In terms of value added by manufacture, U. S. industrial activity nearly 
doubled between 1947 and 1957, a new Commerce Department study shows. 
Compare your area’s growth with other segments of the U. S.:_ The Mountain 
States gained 169 per cent during the decade; Pacific—1l66 per cent; West 
South Central—I52 per cent; South Atlantic—94 per cent; North Central— 
91 per cent; Middle Atlantic—74 per cent; New England—56 per cent. 


Metalworking States Keep Pace 


Here’s how the prime metalworking states grew in value added by manu- 
facture during the 1947-57 period: Ohio—101 per cent; New York—71 per 
cent; Michigan—l05 per cent; Pennsylvania—86 per cent; Illinois—87 per 
cent; California—202 per cent; New Jersey—85 per cent; Indiana—100 per 


cent 


Orders to Zoom 41% for Cleaning & Finishing Equipment 





Metalworking companies will spend 41 per cent more 


THE CAPITAL dollars for cleaning and finishing equipment this half 
SPENDING 


BOOM 


BEGINS 


than they cid in the last one, STEEL’s survey of buyers 
shows. Here’s how much orders will rise for seven kinds 
of equipment (see Page 32 for details): Painting—25 
per cent; power brushing—9 per cent; blast cleaning— 


12 per cent; electroplating—7 per cent; galvanizing—30 





a 


per cent; pickling—5 per cent; ovens—40 per cent. 


Appliance Sales Still Rising 


Gas range manufacturers shipped 66 per cent more built-ins and 0.8 per cent 
more free-standing units during July than in the same month last year. 
Total gas range shipments for the first seven months of °59 were 12.3 per 
cent higher than they were in the like °58 period, reports Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association. The American Home Laundry Manufacturers’ 
Association says July factory sales of washers and dryers amounted to 422,976 
units—up 17 per cent from July, 1958. Sales for the first seven months of 
59 rose 18 per cent from the like ’58 period. Vacuum Cleaner Manufac- 
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turers Association reports sales of vacuum cleaners during °59’s first seven 
months were 9.5 per cent better than in the like ’58 period. 


Cincinnati Milling Announces Spark Machine Family 


Engineers at Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. be- 
lieve that electrical discharge is a conventional ma- 
chining method that needs its own standard machine 
tools. So they’ve developed a whole new family of 
machines (Page 62). All 33 utilize standardized 
building block units. Main markets will be: 1. To 
make odd shaped holes. 2. To overcome prob- 
lems of distortion, burrs, and differential heating. 
3. In diesinking. 4. To work with “nonmachinable” 
alloys. 


Cost of Living Index: Where 0.3% Costs $50 Million 


The government’s consumer price index rose 3/10 of | per cent in July. For 
companies in the auto, farm equipment, aircraft, and electrical equipment 
industries, it means a $50 million addition to employment costs. About 
1 million workers are covered. The index adjustment boosts their wages 
2 cents an hour. It raises employment costs $5.2 million a year at Westing- 
house Electric Corp. alone. The July rise forced the index to a record 124.9. 


USW Tries Another Angle 


The Pentagon’s Navy Information Office denies that the Navy asked USW 
members to move missile steel out of U. S. Steel’s Homestead Works. Pub- 
lished reports said Local 1397 told the Navy it wouldn’t move the steel and 
that the corporation was at fault for not delivering it before the strike started. 
One observer suggests this reason for the USW’s releasing the story: “The 
pressure on the union is building. They'll try any means to get the public 
riled up about defense steel.” U. S. Steel Corp. reports it has no steel for 
the Navy at Homestead, but does have a small quantity for Air Force missile 
research. Business & Defense Services Administration says there’s no need 
for concern about supplies of defense steels. 


Cold Extrusion: Money Saver for Chevy 


Three Verson extrusion presses at Chevro- 
let’s Cleveland stamping plant have trimmed 
the cost of making bearing races. The new 
method permits the use of a cheaper steel 
and reduces the amount of material used. 
Two races are extruded at one time in an 
cight-station indexing die (Page 64). The 
chipless forming method is picking up many 
new advocates. Main reasons: It pares 
material consumption, cuts down machining 
requirements, lowers handling costs. 


U. S. Has 4,645,000 Businesses 


The number of business organizations in the U. S. is at a new peak—4,645,000, 
reports the Commerce Department. That’s 75,000 more than a year ago. 
More new businesses were established during the second quarter of °59 than 
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in any quarter since 1947. And business failures in July hit the lowest level 
in ten months, reports Dun & Bradstreet Inc. Businesses were failing at the 


rate of 49 per 10,000 last month (vs. 58 a year ago). 


Pentagon's Materials Research: Boon to Metalworking 


Expect the Pentagon to spend around $90 million A gp 
in fiscal 1960 for materials research and develop- 
ment. The level will probably be maintained for 
several years. That’s good news for metalworking 
since much of the work eventually finds commer- 
cial application. Among programs to watch: |. 
Fabrication work on molybdenum, columbium, and 
tungsten. 2. Research on thermoelectric materials. 
3. Work on high pressure-high temperature proc- 





esses for the development of new materials. Other 


programs are listed on Page 36. 


Curtain Walls See Fivefold Growth 


The market for metal curtain wall products exceeds $100 million annually 
now and should easily reach $500 million in a decade, believes David J. Dugan, 
vice president, R. C. Mahon Co. Coming are improvements in fabrication 
methods, metal finishing, fastening, and assembly. Better than 25 per cent 
of the nonresidential building projects underway in the U. S. are “making 
a preference for metal siding,” says Mr. Dugan. He notes demand in such 
diverse climates as Greenland, Hawaii, Alaska, and Midway (in the Pacific). 


S. Buys Alloy Ores 45 Places 


American steelmakers are buying alloying elements from 45 nations vs. 33 
in 1947, reports American Iron & Steel Institute. Manganese now comes from 
27 nations vs. ten a decade ago when Russia was the principal source. Major 
current sources: Brazil, India, Ghana, Union of South Africa, and Mexico. 
Imports of chromium ore have risen threefold since *47; U. S. production 
accounts for less than 10 per cent of the total annual supply. Canada re- 
mains the principal source of nickel ore. Australia is the largest foreign 


source of zirconium ore. 


Straws in the Wind 





Steelmen are keenly interested in a Navy plan to have icebreakers keep 


the Great Lakes open for ore shipping all year . . . July applications for GI 
home loan guarantees were the highest since December, 1958 . . . An FCC 
order permits you to use private microwave radio systems . . . Expect other 
industries to closely watch the service interruption insurance plan of the 
railroads; if successful, it could be adopted elsewhere . . . Trucks hauled 19 
per cent more intercity freight tonnage in the first half of 1959 than they 
did in the like °58 period . . . The heat wave that hit the northeastern U. S. 


the last few weeks promises to reduce the carryover (units unsold at end of 
season) of air conditioners to about 250,000 (vs. more than 800,000 last year) 
. The Association of American Railroads asked President Eisenhower to 
appoint a special study commission to examine the effects of obsolete work 
standards, which reportedly cost the industry $500 million annually. 
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DEEP SEA HUNTER FAILS TO FLAKE INLAND TI-CO* 


More than a match for ferocious 700-pound hammerhead sharks, this compressed-air powered gun fires underwater spears 
with terrific force. Again and again its high-speed missiles pierced this Inland TI-CO galvanized sheet, yet at the edges 
around the holes there wasn’t a trace of flaking of the zinc coating. 


Yes, you can perforate Tl-CO sheets. You can subject them to deep-drawing, spin-drawing, punching, crimping, Pittsburgh 
lock-seaming, in fact the toughest fabricating processes—but you won't flake Tl-CO! 


No wonder TI-CO galvanized sheets are top-choice with manufacturers in such a wide variety of new applications and prod- 
ucts. Tl-CO is manufactured with dry, oiled or chemically treated surfaces to meet your production needs. It comes in 
sheets or coils in gages 8 to 30 inclusive and in widths as great as 60 inches. Specifications, application and performance 
data, complete information, is all contained in a free TIl-CO booklet we'll be glad to send at your request. For your galvanized 
sheet or coils requirements, consult your Inland representative. 


Close-up inspection 
shows no flaking of 
TI-CO's zinc coating 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


30 West Monroe Street * Chicago 3, Illinois 
Sales Offices: Chicago * Davenport + Detroit * Houston + Indian- 
apolis + Kansas City » Milwaukee » New York * St. Louis + St. Paul 
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New steels are 
born at 
Armco 


ARNCO 


ZINCGRIP 
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draw 

form 

lockseam 

work it to the limit of 

its ductile steel base. 

The full-weight coating 
of zinc s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s— 
doesn’t flake or peel. 
Parts stay zinc-protected, 
rust-resistant. 
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For more information about workable. zinc- 
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protected Armco Zinccrip® Steel, just fill in 


and mail the coupon. 
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ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 
1829 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send more information 
about Armco Zinccrip Steel. 
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Who Pays for Engineering? 


If you decided to build a new house, chances are you would hire an architect 
and tell him what you had in mind, such as the number of rooms, type of con- 
struction, and year-round air conditioning. 


The architect would draw up a set of plans detailing all the specifications. If 
the plans were approved, you or the architect would check three or four builders 
for the most favorable terms. 


It then would be up to the builder winning the contract to deliver what he 
promised. 


That isn’t the way it generally works in the metalworking industry! 


If you needed an industrial furnace, or a machining and inspection line, or a 
paint spray setup, you probably would contact several suppliers for suggested 
designs and prices. 

Each potential supplier would go through the mechanics of designing and 
estimating costs before he could quote. 

Even after several companies furnished complete data, you might change 
your mind and nobody would get an order. Hundreds of hours of engineering 
time and thousands of dollars would be wasted. 

At best, only one supplier would get the order. So if there were five bidders, 
80 per cent of the engineering costs still would be lost—unless by chance the 
plans are suitable for other jobs. 

Wasted engineering is an unnecessary cost of doing business that inevitably 
must be paid for by the customers. 

The question of who pays for engineering is a problem of long standing for 
which there is no easy solution. 


But whether the cost is assumed by the customer, the supplier, or an engi 
neering firm, we think it is one that should be paid for only once. 
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How Ryerson helped Stainless buyer 
solve missile component problem 


Titanium stringers in stainless forged bars were recently 
creating a difficult problem for a manufacturer of mis- 
sile parts. This company’s first step in solving the 
problem: call in a Ryerson representative. 


Selection of the wrong type of stainless was found to 
be the cause of the trouble. The Ryerson man pointed 
out that stringers are inherent in Type 321 stainless 
then being used. He recommended switching to Type 
347 stainless. Result: the same stabilized corrosion 
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resistance and strength—-but no titanium stringers. 


This is just one more example of value-analysis team- 
work between manufacturers across the country 
and Ryerson specialists—a close association that in- 
creases the value of their metal-buying dollars. Put 
Ryerson on your value-analysis team. A discussion 
with your Ryerson I.V.B.M. specialist will show how 
you can get Increased Value in Buying Metals from 
Ryerson. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Member of the STHLAN 


LANG Steel Family 


METALWORKING MACHINERY 


NATION'S MOST COMPLETE SERVICE CENTERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES COAST TO COAST 
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Steel Tries Anew for Sensible Pact 


' 
THE STEEL INDUSTRY is shift- 
ing a few degrees in its approach 
to the union to try for a sensible 
settlement of the strike which is 
nearly seven weeks old. 


¢ Management Wants—The steel 
companies’ co-ordinating committee 
asks the United Steelworkers of 
America to co-operate with it in: 

1. Improving the language and 
spirit of the labor agreements to 
bring them up to date with modern 
operations and to reduce causes of 
misunderstanding and friction that 
have developed in the past. 

2. Protecting thousands of in- 
nocent workers by discouraging ir- 
responsible acts of a lawless few 
who engage in wildcat strikes. 

3. Retarding further inflation by 
dropping the experimental cost-of- 
living adjustment clause in the 1956 
agreements. That clause, intended 
to spare steelworkers from the ef- 
fects of inflation, has proved to be 
inflationary and thus self-defeating. 
All the 17 cents an hour added to 
wage rates under the clause since 
1956 would be retained. 


¢ Union Would Get — In return 
for agreement on those contract 
changes, the industry would sign a 
two-year pact providing an increase 
in pension and insurance benefits 
this year and a modest increase in 
wages next year. 

Adds the steel committee: “Such 
an agreement would place the steel 
companies in a stronger position to 
compete with other materials and 
with steel imports. It would give 
employees improved benefits, higher 
wages, and greater job security. It 
would help hold the line against 
inflation. This proposal does not 
threaten the basic rights of union 
members in any way.” 


e Evolution—The proposition is the 
latest in a three stage evolution of 
proposals by the steel industry. 
First came management’s stand for 
a straight extension of the 1956 
contract for one year, with recon- 


sideration of economic issues in 
1960. Next, on June 10, came the 
much publicized eight proposals to 
modify contract language so inef- 
ficiencies could be remedied and 
wildcat strikes minimized. 

The industry came to regret the 
June 10 proposals because of the 
way newspapers have handled them 
and because of the propaganda hay 
USW President David McDonald 
harvested. He convinced members 
they were union-busting proposals. 


© Backfire—Industry’s aim was to 
show flexibility—to let Mr. Mc- 
Donald know that he could have a 
face-saver. The union president 
used the escape hatch, but not as 
industry thought he would. He 
charged that steelmakers were out 


to reduce workers to slavery. Fear 
psychology worked wonders where 
economic appeals failed with his 
men. Resistance hardened, and 
that was one factor leading to this 
long, bitter strike. 

One problem with the eight pro- 
posals was that they were not pre- 
sented in newspaper articles as the 
negotiators intended them to be. 
Much emphasis was put on ex- 
amples of waste that could be 
eliminated if the proposals were ac- 
cepted. That alarmed steelworkers 
about their job security and led 
to hours of quibbling at the nego- 
tiating table about relief operators 
in air conditioned crane cabs and 
other alleged featherbedding. 


e Aim for the Future — Actually, 





Other Losses 


workers in steel. 


Tax Losses fo U. S. 


Strike Losses 


(through Aug. 31) 
Lost Steelworker Wages 


Lost Production (ingot tons) 


Overhead, depreciation, and salaries of nonproduction 


snisihininsinia ncn biiianisinwintinnnn aa ae 


$489,200,000 


$1,428,000,000 


13,588,800 


-$315,000,000 
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with unnecessary jobs. 





2 Here's the Word on 


. Featherbedding 


WHAT is featherbedding? How did the term arise? 
In modern labor language, it means padding the payrolls 


American railroading lore has it that the word ac- 
quired a special connotation for industry after a scene 
in a caboose on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
road. Train crewmen complained that the mattresses in 
their bunks were too hard and lumpy—they were filled 
with corn husks. The supervisor’s response was: “What 
do you want, featherbeds?” 

Today’s meaning (a soft or unnecessary job) may 
also stem from early English usage. Centuries ago, a 
featherbedder was an object of scorn, a person who 
couldn’t do his regular work well, but got ahead by 
courting important people, especially women, 








steel management is not primarily 
concerned about specific cases of 
inefficiency that have occurred in 
the past. 

What the industry wants to do is 
to correct contract language and 
union attitudes so that new cases of 
waste won't result in the future. 
The old cases will be worked out 
gradually. 

So gun shy are the four industry 
negotiators about “examples” of 
waste that they would show STEEL 
editors only those which have been 
well publicized. “What we want 
is a co-operative attitude on the 
union’s part,” they say. “That 
would pave the way to enable the 
companies to generate new economic 
progress to be shared with em- 
playees.” 
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¢ New Proposal—The latest indus- 
try proposal for a sensible settle- 
ment is an attempt to correct the 
errors of the earlier eight points. 
Will the new approach succeed? 
Mr. McDonald’s early reaction was 
not favorable. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Counci 
made clear it expects the strike to 
last at least until Sept. 18 when it 
has scheduled a rally to spur support 
for the USW. The federation’s 
convention will be in San Francisco 
at that time. 


© Presidential Action? — President 
Eisenhower reiterates that he’ll keep 
out of the dispute directly until 
its effects begin to endanger the 
national welfare. Best guess on 
when that will be: Sometime be- 
tween Sept. 15 amd Oct. 1. 


_ of the strike. 


R. Conrad Cooper, the steel in- 
dustry’s chief negotiator, says that 
the companies are prepared if the 
U. S. invokes Taft-Hartley’s 80 day 
cooling off period. He says the 
companies would prefer to settle the 
strike by direct bargaining. But 
Mr. McDonald says T-H should not 
be used: “This would settle noth- 
ing.” T-H invoked early in Oct- 
tober would postpone the crisis un- 
til just before Christmas. In July 
and early August, the union was 
not against invoking T-H. 


® Balance of Power? — Mr. Mc- 
Donald says the USW’s treasury 
surplus has remained stable at 
$33 million. The union is_ re- 
ceiving about $2.5 million a month 
in dues from workers not on strike 
—more than enough to take care 
of the “few hardship cases.” 

More examples of companies that 
have to curtail or close operations 
because of a steel shortage are turn- 
ing up, but the large majority of 
users still have enough of the metal 
to last until mid-September. A 
bare majority have enough to go 
into October or later (see Page 85). 

Last week stocks dipped 175,000 
tons among steel service centers, re- 
ports the American Steel Warehouse 
Association. Industrial steel inven- 
tories are at 3,125,000 tons com- 
pared with 3.7 million at the start 
Although warehouse 
stocks are being depleted at the 
rate of about 5 per cent a week, 
they are still higher than they were 
at the start of the 1956 steel strike. 


Steel Contracts Extended 


The United Steelworkers has ex- 
tended several contracts. The pact 
at Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, Ohio, which expired 
Aug. 24, was extended 60 days. 
That at Aetna-Standard Engineer- 
ing Div., Blaw-Knox Co., with 
plants at Warren, Ohio, and EIll- 
wood City, Pa., was extended 30 
days after the national strike ends. 
Southwest Steel Rolling Mills, Los 
Angeles, was extended to Oct. 1. 

Operations have resumed at Cal- 
umet Steel Div., Borg - Warner 
Corp., Chicago Heights, IIl., follow- 
ing a vacation shutdown, Aug. 10- 
24. Present ingot capacity: 120,- 
000 tons annually. 

Detroit Steel Corp.’s contract has 
been extended indefinitely. 
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How to Keep Supervisors 


Supervisors Want: 


Money. 


. Recognition. 


1 
2 
3. Opportunity to advance. 
4 


. To be kept informed. 


Management's Answer:” 


Sizable pay spread between 
supervisors and first-line work- 
men. 

Better fringe benefits. 

Salaries competitive with those 
of other firms in industry and 
area. 
Periodic 
scales. 
Compensation for overtime. 


reappraisal of salary 


Time off for personal business. 
Longer vacations. 

Authority to make decisions. 
No time clocks. 

Separate lockerrooms. 

Separate diningrooms. 

Separate clubs. 

Barber shop privileges. 

Parking privileges. 

Annual medical checkup. 
Special colored badges, hats, etc. 
Unlimited gate privileges. 
Where possible, such things as a 
private office, phone, and desk. 


Committee assignments. 
Management development 
courses. 

On-the-job training. 

Night classes. 

Periodic job appraisal and per- 
sonal progress reports. 
Counseling on intercompany op- 
portunities. 


Briefing sessions by top man- 
agement. 

Dinner meetings. 
Management, foreman, 
relations newsletters. 
Group meetings and conferences. 
“Open door” to higher manage- 
ment. 


labor 


*This is a compilation of what some progres 
sive companies ore doing. Few do all. Pro 
grams, by necessity, have to be geared to 
such things os compony policy and the 
industry 
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A LEADING industrial relations 
executive asserts: “Most manage- 
ment people treat supervisors much 
as they do their wives—they’re so 
accustomed to having them areund 
they take them for granted. This 
can cause as much trouble in the 
efficiency of an organization as it 
can in a marriage.” 

His analogy isn’t flip. The super- 
visor may well be the keyman in 
your organization. He is manage- 
ment to the bluecollar people on the 
machines and behind the welding 
masks and to the whitecollarites in 
offices and laboratories. | How he 
thinks and acts has a direct effect 
on output, quality, and morale. 


¢ Understand Him — Supervisors 
want the same things we all do (see 
list): 1. Money—He wants to 
make substantially more than the 
people under him, both in salary 
and fringe benefits. He wants his 
compensation to be as good or bet- 
ter than that of his counterpart in 
a competitor’s plant. 2. Recogni- 
tion—He wants to feel important, 
to know that his job is vital to the 
company’s welfare. When he does 
a good job, he wants to be told. 3 


Information—He know 
what’s going on. He hates to hear 
company plans and developments 
in the barber shop. 4. Advance 
ment—He wants to better himself 
and to know his chances for ad- 
vancement. He’s grateful for on 
the-job training and night classes 
that help him realize his goals. 


wants to 


e A Guide—Measure your attitude 
toward supervisors with this check- 
list devised by Titanium Metals 
Corp. of America: 

e Are supervisors made to feel that 
they are important and necessary 
members of the management team? 
Do nonsupervisory personnel regard 
all classes of supervisors as manage 
ment? 

e Are they better informed on com 
pany policies and plans than the 
employees or public? 

e Are their salaries as good or bet 
ter than supervisory salaries in area 
firms? 

e Are they allowed enough freedom 
of action and decision to develop re 
sponsibility? 

e Are supervisors granted any mor 
benefits or conveniences than non 
supervisors: Longer vacations, spe 


Je) 








cial meetings, reserved parking 
spaces, recreational activities? 

e Are supervisors granted access to 
higher management and specialists 
without too much red tape? 


® Two Roads — You can follow 
many paths to good relations with 
Here are two different 
approaches which have kept super- 
visors happy. 

International Business Machines 
Corp. has no union, and all em- 
ployees are salaried. Everyone is 
treated the same. Supervisors get 
no special privileges: They eat in 
the same diningroom, park in the 
same lot, receive the same fringe 
benefits. “Our company minimizes 
status symbols,” explains W. W. 
LaBarre, assistant to the director 
of manufacturing services. “Rather, 
we believe in a providing opportu 
nities for our people to keep moving 
up the ladder (some IBM execs 
started in the plant). This is one 
of our prime concerns.” 


supervisors. 


General Dynamics Corp. feels the 
symbols of status are eagerly sought 
by all workers. Carlton M. Barlow, 
director of personnel development, 
sums up the corporate attitude: “We 
want to give our supervisors the 
feeling they are really a part of man- 
We want them to have 
status and prestige.” 


agement 


At the corporation’s Electric Boat 
Div. (Groton, Conn.) these are 
the things being done: 
Fringe benefits are better; super- 
visors are rotating members of a 
committee that acts as consultant 


among 


to top management; an annual su- 
pervisors’ banquet is attended by 
top brass; and special privileges 
(Example: They don’t punch time 
clocks) are granted. 

Supervisors also wear an identi 
fying lapel button, and the division 
publishes a booklet, “The Button,” 
The lapel 
button carries a lot of prestige; it’s 
like the pin worn by members of 
in exclusive fraternity. 

Both General Dynamics and IBM 
have similar setups in two impor- 
1. Programs to help su 
technical and 
management skills. 2. A system to 
keep employees informed on com- 
pany plans and _ policies. 


which is for supervisors. 


tant areas: 


pervisors improve 


¢ The “Charm” Approach—Union 
Carbide Metals Co., division of 
Union Carbide Corp., runs a 
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illegal. 


other economic pressures. 





Can Supervisors Organize? 


It's a Fuzzy Area of the Law 


Taft-Hartley Act says: Any group of employees that 
forms a union has to come within the framework of 
Taft-Hartley and decisions of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to be recognized by NLRB. The act specifies 
that any such group “shall not include . . . any individual 
employed as a supervisor.” 


Taft-Hartley does not say it is illegal for supervisors to 
form or join a union. But it does say it is an unfair labor 
practice for management to dominate a union. A super- 
visor, by definition, is a representative of management. 
If foremen, for example, were to dominate a union of 
rank and file employees, it would probably be considered 


Conclusion: If supervisors band, their group wouldn’t be 
considered a union under Taft-Hartley and wouldn’t be 
certified by the NLRB. In any event, management 
wouldn’t have to recognize a supervisors’ union because 
the law doesn’t. But don’t rule out the possibility that 
supervisors in a given plant could force management to 
grant their demands by threatening a strike or using 








human relations course for its su- 
pervisors dubbed by initiates as the 
“charm school.” The purpose: To 
smooth supervisory techniques. 

Union Carbide also runs super- 
visor-oriented courses on the union 
contract—including what it is and 
what it covers. 

Education of supervisors is de- 
scribed by a company spokesman: 
“We hold outlining the 
fundamentals of the ferroalloy in- 
dustry—physics, chemistry, produc- 
tion, engineering, cost, marketing, 
product use. Our purpose is to 
teach the supervisor about functions 
of the company other than his own. 
This way he gets an idea of our 
whole operation and gains respect 
for other departments and occupa- 
tions.” 


classes 


® Where Management Flunks — 
One of the problem areas is the 
clogged line of communications be- 


tween the top and bottom. — For 
every firm making good progress on 
this problem, two others have slip- 
shod or nonexistent procedures. An- 
other boil: Supervisors aren’t get- 
ting proper recognition. You could 
have trouble if your supervisors feel 
the only difference between them 
and a craftsman is a lot more work 
and a little more pay. 


© Warn Your Personnel People — 
While recognition’s important, don’t 
go overboard on status symbols. 
Front line supervisors have to work 
closely with their men. You don’t 
want outward signs of recognition 
to force too many cleavages in the 
plant. 


¢ Why Worry About Supervisors? 
—First, and most important: The 
quality and efficiency of your whole 
operation depends on how well he 
does his job. 
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Second, he directly affects the at- 
titudes of the people working under 
him. A bad supervisor can impair 
the efficiency of subordinates and 
have a direct effect on labor rela- 
tions. If your plant is nonunion, 
his conduct can sow fertile seed for 
the union organizer. In a union 
plant, he can keep the grievance 
table filled. 

Third, supervisors might  or- 
ganize. Such a group has no legal 
standing (see explanation of Taft- 
Hartley in box on Page 30), but 
that wouldn’t necessarily keep them 
from getting together to force re- 
forms or gains. Sure, you wouldn't 
have to recognize the group and 
could even fire the ringleaders, but 
what good would that do if the 
group walked out? 

The law and court decisions on 
supervisors’ organizations are com- 
plicated and confused. For example, 
could the United Mine Workers 
(which doesn’t conform to NLRB 
requirements and doesn’t come 
under its jurisdiction) form Local 
201 of supervisory workers at a 
plant where they have Local 200 of 
hourly workers? The NLRB itself 
isn’t quite sure—it would probably 
take a court decision (which might 
be pertinent only to the one set of 
facts). 

In certain cases, it’s possible that 
supervisors could belong to the same 
local as the rank and file. Take the 
construction and_ printing indus- 
tries, for example. A man can be 
a foreman one month, just one of 
the boys the next, and a foreman 
again the following month. _ It’s 
O.K. for unions to organize him. 


® Union Attitude—Most national 
unions scoff at the idea of organiz- 
ing supervisors. Says the United 
Steelworkers of America: “Even if 
we could, we wouldn’t go after su- 
pervisory people because we don't 
want to work both sides of the 
street.” The AFL-CIO says it 
doesn’t want supervisors because 
they are “agents of management.” 
But this didn’t stop them from or- 
ganizing in the postal and railway 
fields. 


¢ Danger—There is little agitation 
to organize supervisors. But it’s not 
the case with whitecollar personnel. 
Like supervisors, whitecollarites 
tend to think of themselves as being 
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closely allied with management; 
they look down on unions. 

But that doesn’t put them be- 
yond union reach. For instance, 
officeworkers at an eastern elec- 
tronics firm recently voted for the 
union to represent them after hav- 
ing balloted “no union” in three 
prior elections. Reason: Some layoffs 
had occurred during 1958. Instead 
of a systematic and thoroughly un- 
derstood method of furloughing, su- 
pervisors had arbitrarily laid off 
people—without regard to such 
things as seniority, family status. 
Workers decided they needed a 
union for their own protection. 

That’s one of the three biggest 
complaints of whitecollar workers. 
The second: Inequitable distribu- 
tion of overtime (also a common 
gripe among bluecollarites), through 
lack of a formal program or because 
a supervisor plays favorites. The 
third: Poor handling of grievances. 
You must have a system to arbitrate 
differences. 


¢ Readying Siege Guns — Union 
membership is shrinking in some 
areas. Automation will cause blue- 
collar ranks to dwindle more. The 
only chance for long range growth 
(and perhaps survival) is the white- 


collarite, and the union knows it. 
That’s why unions that have al- 
ready made inroads into the white- 
collar field—the USW _ (90,000 
whitecollarites out of 1.25 million 
members), UAW (100,000 out of 
1.2 million) and the IUE (40,000 
out of 475,000)—will strengthen 


their drives to organize nonhourly 
people. 


@ Solution — Now is the time to 
overhaul your public relations with 
your own people. Find any fric- 
tion areas—and eliminate them. Oil 
your communications machinery. 
Make sure you have trained super- 
visors, efficient in their specialty 
and in dealing with people. Give 
them prestige, authority, and a 
chance to advance. 

“Remember,” says the National 
Association of Manufacturers, “or 
ganization of whitecollar people is 
not so much a union victory as it 
is a management defeat.” 
¢ This is the first of a three-part series 
on how to deal with employees. The 
Sept. 7 article will delve into the gen 
eral area of communications. On Sept 
14 communication problems in confer 
ences will be covered. An extra copy of 
any of these articles is available until 
supply is exhausted. Write Editorial 
Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg. Cleveland 
13, Ohio 


TRACTOR STEERING CLUTCH DISCS are being inspected before shipment at Amer- 


ican Brakeblok Div., American Brake Shoe Co., Cleveland. 
laying tractors to operate either track forward or reverse at any speed. 


They're used in track 
The unit 


is made of sintered metal bonded to steel and can operate dry or in oil. As 
many as 18 discs go into a clutch assembly 














Painting Equipment 


ORDERS will be 25 per cent 
higher in the second half than 
in the first. The 1959 total will 
be 5 per cent above ‘58's. Next 
year’s orders should exceed this 
year’s by 10 per cent. 
PRICES won't rise; they may 
decline. 

BEST BUYERS: Auto, farm 
equipment, and electrical mo- 
chinery and equipment firms. 
DELIVERIES ore rapid with 
order backlogs about 20 per 
cent above the Jan. 1 level. 





THE CAPITAL 
SPENDING 





a 
CHANCES ARE that you'll soon 
be forced to modernize your clean- 
ing and finishing facilities. Rea- 
son: Your competitors are updat- 
ing theirs. 

Proof: STEEL’s survey of equip 
ment buyers (July 13, p. 56) found 
that metalworking companies will 
spend 41 per cent more for clean- 
ing and finishing equipment in 
1959’s second half than in the first 





OUTLOOK FOR CLEANING AND FINISHING EQ 
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Power Brushing Equipment 


ORDERS in the second half 
will be 8 to 10 per cent above 
the first half’s. The 1959 total 
will exceed ‘58's by 15 per cent; 
1960’s will be up about 10 per 
cent from ‘59's. 

PRICES will rise an average 
of 5 per cent this half. 

BEST BUYERS: Electrical mo- 
chinery and equipment, aircraft, 
auto, oil field suppliers. 
DELIVERIES are good with 
backlogs slightly abeve the 
Jan. 1 mark. © 


€ompare your spending increases 
with the average for your industry: 


En Up 77% 
Automotive ........ Up 59% 
Electrical machinery 

& equipment ...... Up 29% 
Farm equipment ....Up 21% 
Foundry ....... ..Up 12% 
General industrial 

machinery ..... ..Up 19% 
Many steelmakers at midyear 


UIPMENT... 





industrial Drying & 
Baking Ovens 


ORDERS in the second half 


_ will climb about 40 per cent 


above the first half’s. Orders 
this year will exceed 1958's by 
about 25 per cent; 1960's will 
equal ‘59s. 

PRICES: A few hikes of about 
3 per cent are coming. 

BEST BUYERS: Aircraft, auto, 
machinery, and a variety of 
metal fabricators. 
DELIVERIES are normal with 
backlogs 30 to 40 per cent 
above the Jan. 1 mark. 


« 


Orders Will Shoot Up 41% 


were planning big outlays for new 
cleaning and finishing facilities. 
The plans would have boosted the 
steel industry’s spending by 41 per 
cent (in the second half vs. the 
first). But, with the strike still 
dragging on, some orders may be 
delayed, until 1960. 

Export second half export sales of 
cleaning and finishing equipment to 
equal those of the first half. Only 
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Blast Cleaning Equipment 


ORDERS in the second half 
will be 12 per cent above those 
of the first. Orders this year 
will be 30 per cent greater than 
‘58's; 1960's will exceed ‘59's 
by about 15 per cent. 


PRICES: Scattered hikes of 4 
to 7 per cent will come this half. 


BEST BUYERS: Aircraft, auto, 


components, foundry. 


DELIVERIES will be a little 
slower than last year’s; order 
backlogs range from 20 to 150 
per cent of the Jan. 1 level. 


1 in 1] makers predicts improve- 
ment. None forecasts a decline. 


¢ Foreign Threat Intensifies—For- 
cign competition is not yet a serious 
problem in the domestic market for 
cleaning and finishing equipment. 
But U. S. producers see their export 
markets slipping away. To many, 
that signals a foreign effort to move 
into the U. S. Major competition 
is threatened by German, Italian, 
and English firms. Austrian, Swiss, 
and French manufacturers are also 
threatening U. S. markets for elec- 
troplating equipment. And a French 
firm is attempting to widen its 
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Galvanizing Equipment 


ORDERS: Second half volume 
will rise 30 per cent above that 
of the first half. Volume for the 
year will be 50 per cent better 
than 1958's; 1960 volume will 
beat this year’s by 20 to 25 per 
cent. 

PRICES: A 5 per cent hike is 
likely. 

BEST BUYERS: Steel, auto, 
and chemical industries and 
makers of small parts. 
DELIVERIES vary with supplier 
as backlogs range from same to 
200 per cent above Jan. ” 
mark, 


Electroplating Equipment 


ORDERS: They'll be 7 per cent 
higher in the second half than 
in the first. This year’s volume 
will surpass last year’s by 13 
per cent; 1960 volume will be 
about 15 per cent above ‘59s. 
PRICES: 2 in 5 makers will ef- 
fect hikes. The range: 3.5 to 
10 per cent. 

BEST BUYERS: Appliances, 
aircraft, auto, electronics, gen- 
eral industrial machinery. 
DELIVERIES are rapid with 
backlogs up around 20 per cent 
from Jan. 1. 


Pickling Equipment | 


ORDERS will be 5 per cent 
higher this half than last. Vol- 
ume this year will be 24 per 
cent above last year’s; that in 
1960 will be 5 per cent higher 
than 1959's. 

PRICES: Spotty hikes are com- 
ing. The average: 5 per cent. 
BEST BUYERS: Steelmakers, 
metal fabricators, cemponent 
industries. 

DELIVERIES are normal to 
slower as backlogs range from 
same to 500 per cent above the 
Jan. 1 level, 








markets for blast cleaning equip 
ment, at the expense of U. S. pro- 
ducers 

Look for foreign competition to 
get tougher in all lines. Possible 
exception: Paint spraying equip- 
Producers of electroplating, 
galvanizing, power brushing, blast 
cleaning, and pickling equipment 
are nearly unanimous in expecting 
competition from abroad to become 
more severe. No one sees the threat 
diminishing; a few expect the situ- 
ition to remain about the same. 


ment. 


© Prices—Expect price fighting to 
remain fairly active in most lines. 
3ut look for many producers to 
jack up their charges in an effort 
to firm quotations. 

Sree asked leading producers in 
each field to classify price competi- 
tion in their industry. Here’s the 
“Active” in paint 
equipment, 


majority report: 
spraying “serious” in 
pickling “active” in 
power brushing equipment; “active” 
in blast cleaning equipment; “se 
rious” in industrial drying and bak- 
ing ovens; “active” in galvanizing 
ind electroplating equipment. 


equipment; 


Few producers expect the situa- 
tion to before yearend. 
Most say price fighting is easy to 
start but extremely difficult to 
stop 


change 


© Steel Strike’s Effects—Next week, 
| in 7 producers will have to cut 
back operations due to lack of steel. 
Most of the others say their stocks 
will last until late September or 
early October. A few have large 
enough inventories to carry them 
into November. At least half the 
makers of cleaning and finishing 
equipment will still be operating 
normally if the strike lasts beyond 
Oct. 10. 

Most strike 
hasn't forced much curtailment of 
orders yet, except from the mills, 
themselves. But they warn that 
steel consuming companies may de- 
lay placing equipment orders if the 
strike drags on much longer 


producers say the 


* Extra copies of this report are avail- 
thle until supply is exhausted. Write: 
Editorial Service, Street, Penton Bldg.. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. This is the eighth 
article in STEEL’s new semiannual series 
on the outlook for capital equipment. It’s 
hased on a survey of selected companies 
representing nearly one-third of metal- 
working’s total spending for capital equip- 
ment 
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ow 7 Industries Are Doing 


Taking a midyear look at some important industrial produc- 
tion indicators, the Business & Defense Services Administra- 
tion finds that most are fulfilling their early promise 


A GENERALLY expanding indus- 
trial economy, only slightly damp- 
ened by labor troubles, is indicated 
by a series of midyear reports on 
several industries by the Commerce 
Department’s Business & Defense 
Service Administration. 


e If apparent demand is realized, 
aluminum shipments will exceed the 
previous peak year (1956) by 10 
to 12 per cent. 

Aluminum 
sumers in the first four months of 
this year were 46 per cent over 
those in the 1958 period. Other 
gains in the first four months: Mill 
product shipments were 34 per cent 
higher, and ingot shipments for uses 
other than mill products were 82 


shipments to con- 


per cent higher. 

Primary production of aluminum 
rose 17 per cent; production of cast- 
ings, in the first two months, was 
up 16 per cent. 

Capacity for producing primary 
aluminum more than doubled be- 
tween 1950 and 1958. Another 20 
per cent increase was completed in 
1958, bringing capacity to 2.2 mil 
lion tons, with the prospect of an- 
other 0.2 million tons being added 
this year. 


¢ Shipments of copper and copper- 
base mill and foundry products were 
at the highest level in 2.5 years 
during the last quarter of 1958. 
They rose 6 per cent in the first 
quarter of 1959. 

Inventories of refined copper, 
which hit 367,000 tons in June, 
1958, dropped to 181,000 tons as of 
March, 1959, and to 169,000 tons by 
Apr. 30. Only 29 per cent of avail- 
able copper was in the hands of 
refiners. 

Shipments of mill and foundry 
products this year are expected to 
show a gain of 15 to 20 per cent 
over 1958’s. Reasons: An accelerat- 
ed pace in motor vehicle production, 
residential construction, and capital 
expenditures. The gains may be 
seriously influenced by the strike 
which has closed 75 per cent of basic 


mining operations in the U.S. 


¢ New telephone installations in 
the U. S. should reach 3,933,000 
units in 1959, bringing the national 
total to 70,563,000 by yearend. 


The uptrend in installations re- 
presents a 5.9 per cent increase over 
1958’s, when 3,009,000 new units 
were put in. 

New plant and equipment expen- 
ditures by the communications in- 
dustry ($2.53 billion) fell below the 
1957 level last year. The Commerce 
Department estimates that this 
year’s spending will reach $2.6 


billion. 


e First quarter shipments of con- 
struction machinery and equipment 
were at a lower rate than they were 
in the fourth quarter, but a pickup 
became apparent in the second 
quarter. 

Indications are that this may be 
the second largest production year 
for the industry in terms of dollars. 
It would mark a modest improve- 
ment over the last two years and a 
sales record second only to that in 
1956. The all-out production ca- 
pacity of the industry is estimated 
at $2.8 billion annually. This year’s 
production is expected at about $2.2 
billion, barring an extended steel 
strike. 


e Reversing the decline of 1957-58, 
the steel shipping container industry 
expects business to improve 5 to 10 
per cent. 

Shipments of steel barrels, drums, 
and pails in the first quarter were 
10 per cent above where they were 
in the like period of 1958. Drum de- 
liveries increased 9 per cent; pail 
shipments rose by 11 per cent. Un- 
filled orders at the end of March 
were 30 per cent above the 1958 
level; order positions were up 56 per 
cent. 

Although some of the early buy- 
ing was based on an expected steel 
shortage, user stocks are being con- 
sumed faster than expected. The in- 
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dustry expects demand to continue 
strong through the third quarter. 


® Capital expenditures for textile 
machinery this year will top the 
1958 level by 30 per cent. 

Increased expenditures will go 
for modernization and replacement 
since mills have begun to replace 
obsolete capacity with automated 
equipment. Spending this year may 
equal the 1957 rate. 

Shipments of machinery in the 
first half equaled the year-ago 
rate, but scheduled deliveries for the 
third quarter will exceed that level 
by 50 to 60 per cent. 


¢ Manufacturers’ sales of household 
appliances in the last half should 
run 10 per cent ahead of those in 
the 1958 period; the year-to-year 
rise should be about 15 per cent. 

The strong uptrend in appliance 
sales which started late in 1958 
continued this year. Outstanding 
gains were in built-in ranges, up 45 
per cent; freezers, up 42 per cent; 
washer-dryers, up 41 per cent. 

The outlook for appliance sales in 
the second half continues to be good. 
(It’s based on housing starts, ex- 
pected to total 1.25 million units, 
and home improvements and main- 
tenance expenditures, expected to 
be made by 25 per cent of con- 
sumers. ) 


ROTOR FOR A STEAM TURBINE GENERATOR unit (rated at 150,000 kw) is being 


Turbine Parts Bought Abroad 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton forced to use European materials to 


win TVA bid. 


Firm blasts administration of Buy American 


Act. Claims 6 per cent differential illegal 


THERE IS IRONY in Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corp.’s successful 
bid on three hydraulic turbines for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority: The 
firm had to go to Europe for “a 
substantial amount of material” to 
underbid English Electric Export & 
Trading Co. 

The company bid $2,313,000 on 
TVA’s Wheeler Dam turbines com- 
pared with the English firm’s $2,- 
354,305. 


e Regret — Commenting upon its 
low bid based on foreign compo- 
nents, B-L-H said: “It is with great 
regret that the management deemed 
it necessary to use a_ substantial 
amount of foreign material and la- 
bor.” But it found no alternative. 

It also noted that if government 
policies continue: “American manu- 
facturers of these products will either 
have to purchase substantial por- 
tions of their turbines abroad or go 
out of business.” 


¢ Buy American Fiaseco—B-L-H has 


BY 
\-4 


milled by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. It will be installed at the Enrico 
Fermi atomic electric powerplant near Monroe, Mich. The plant, using a large, 
fast breeder reactor, will be able to supply power needs for 250,000 people. It 
is expected to be operated at full capacity sometime after 1960 
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maintained a steady fire against the 
administration of the Buy Ameri- 
can Act. Its claim: A 6 per cent 
differential on bids is illegal. (The 
U. S. manufacturer of products for 
sale to Uncle Sam can bid 6 per 
cent higher than a foreign company 
and still receive the contract. If he’s 
in a labor surplus area, he gets an- 
other 6 per cent.) 

B-L-H also calls the differentials 
“completely unrealistic” when U. S. 
component and labor costs are con- 
sidered. It argues that the original 
act made no mention of a percent- 
age differential and implied nothing 
as low as 6 or 12 per cent. Thus 
far, it has made little headway in 
arguments with government officials. 


e Letters to Congressmen—B-L-H 
management, aware that their de- 
cision to buy components overseas 
will become a political issue, wrote 
Pennsylvania and California con 
gressmen: “Such purchase abroad 
does not warrant maintaining exten- 
sive facilities in this country which 
could not be otherwise profitably 
utilized.” 

In other words, B-L-H thinks the 
domestic turbine industry is on the 
threshold of disaster. The possibility 
of some sort of Congressional inves- 
tigation this late in the current ses- 
sion is discounted, but several Capi- 
tol Hill offices are known to be 
gathering material on the Buy 
American issue in preparation for 
a demand to reopen the question. 


@ Illogical Policies—B-L-H is also 
hitting the Army on its inconsisten- 
cy in awarding contracts. The com- 
pany won the Greers Ferry contract 
from the Army even though it over- 
bid English Electric by more than 
12 per cent. That award, made in 
January, was on the ground that 
B-L-H had a large complement ol 
elephant tools which must be kept 
operating for national security rea 
sons. In May, with no apparent 
differences in the situation involved, 
the Army awarded the Big Bend 
contract to English Electric. 
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Pentagon O.K.'s $90 Million 
For Materials Research 


WITH the $20 million augmentation approved June 
30, the Defense Department’s Research & Engineering 
Office estimates Pentagon spending for materials re- 
search and development will reach $90 million in fiscal 
1960. That level is expected to be maintained for 
some years. The work is carried on by the three serv- 
ices under the direction of Herbert F. York, director 
of defense research and engineering. 

About $50 million is spent each year in various re- 
search and development programs; another $20 mil- 
lion in manufacturing methods (fabrication and proc- 
essing) involving the scale-up of materials. The $20 
million augmentation will be spent for the following 
projects: 


Project Breakdown 


© Solid propellent rocket motor materials for cas- 


ings, nozzles, and controls. Engineering, fabrication, 
and testing included. 

¢ Thermal protection systems (combinations of 
structural and insulating materials to provide highest 
strength-weight ratio for structural strength in high 
temperature environments). 

® Refractory metals fabrication program: Com- 
mencing with molybdenum and its alloys, following 
with columbium and tungsten and their alloys. 

¢ Refractory metal and alloy research: Columbium, 
tantalum, molybdenum, and tungsten and their alloys. 

e High temperature polymers (including inorganic 
for use to 1000° F and above) for structures, adhesives, 
and sealants. 

e High temperature ceramics, including adhesives 
as well as structural materials (nitrides, borides, car 
hides, glass, Pyroceram, etc.). 

e Thermoelectric materials. 


e Fabrication and processing: Forging, extruding, 


welding, casting, etc., including such processes under 
vacuum or inert gas. 

¢ Titanium: Extension of the sheet rolling program 
to include weldable alloys, alloys for higher tempera- 
ture, new processing methods, and sandwich con- 
struction. 

¢ Nondestructive testing methods. 

e Plasma jet research for coatings, synthesis of new 
materials, and for the dissociation and purification of 
materials. 

¢ High pressure-high temperature processes for the 
development of new materials. 

© Composite materials: Those strengthened by 
fibers or dispersed particles of other materials and lam- 
inates. 

© Plastics information center. 

© Graphite. 

The three services divide the money about equally, 
but each service gets its programs exclusively, except 
refractory metals and alloys research, and fabrication 
and processing development. They are divided be- 
tween the Air Force and Navy. 

The fabrication work on molybdenum is new. The 
rocket motor materials research represents a newly 
integrated project. The other projects have already re- 
ceived some attention in past years or had been cov- 
ered to some extent by the $70 million set to be 
spent in fiscal 1960 before the $20 million augmenta- 
tion was O.K.’d. 

Programs receiving the largest share of the $20 
million are those for solid propellent rocket motor ma- 
terials, graphite, and fabrication and processing devel- 
opment. 


Materials Committee Looks Ahead 


One of the items on the agenda of the next meeting 
of the Pentagon’s Materials Co-ordinating Committee 
(which has representatives from all services and Pen- 
tagon offices interested in materials) will be long range 
programs in materials research and development for 
the Army and Navy. The Air Force already has 
such a program. 

The committee also hopes to achieve more effective 
and efficient control over its programs. Besides the 
$90 million being spent this fiscal year, it is estimated 
that $150 million to $200 million is spent annually 
in materials research through end item contracts held 
by private industry. The Pentagon wants to identify 
more readily the work done in the end item contracts. 
Significance of the Research & Engineering Office’s 
augmented program lies in part in an attempt to mini- 
mize the work needed to be done under such contracts. 
Of course, there will always be materials research and 
development done under end item contracts, but for 
purposes of disseminating information and co-ordinat- 
ing advances, end item work may be less, rather than 
more, in the future, if the Office of Research and En- 
gineering can continue to get an expanded budget. 
Naturally, much of the $90 million is done with uni- 
versities and industry too, although about one-third 
can be maintained in government laboratories. 
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how do you describe 


knowledge and 
experience 


Accumulated over 70 years of Rolling Mill development 
and manufacture, these are priceless ingredients in 


MORGAN 


ROLLING MILLS 


One-family management—now in the fourth generation— 
provides a solid, responsible background. Team with 
them a staff of top-notch engineers, and you have a 
combination hard to match. 


A new booklet tells where MORGAN MILLS 
are located throughout the world-~ 
a request on your letterhead will 


WORCESTER 


bring a copy. 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
wWoeree®esr em MAGBA CH USB ETT S 


ROL Ltn G Mitts ° MORGONTIL BEARING S ° GAS PRODUCERS 
wiREe MILLS ° EJECTOR S ° REGENERATIVE FURNACE CONTROL 
RM-79 
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Courtesy: Roll-A-Grill Corp. 


of America 





Seamless Mechanical Tubing 
Welded Mechanical Tubing 
Pressure & Hydraulic Tubes 
Centrifugally Spun Tubing 
Stainless Seamless Tubing 
Stainless Welded Tubing 

Stainless Pipe, Valves & Fittings 
Aluminum Tubing, Pipe & Fittings 
PVC Pipe, Valves & Fittings 








Call FRAGSE 
tor tubing 


Peter A. 


NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
17 Grand St. 
WaAlker 5-2200 





That all-American favorite—the frankfurter—comes bigger and 
tastier on this modern Connolly Roll-A-Grill. Fast-heating tubular 
rollers automatically turn the franks at a slow, steady rate—assure 
uniform, thorough cooking...real barbecue flavor. The grill is eye- 
catching...creates impulse buying...cooks 700 franks per hour. 


Frasse seamless steel tubes are used for grill rollers—and to 
house heating elements. Close quality control is a must—I.D. toler- 
ance is held within .0025”... straightness and length are also critical. 
Frasse has supplied tubing to meet these rigid requirements for 


years... with never a single rejection. 


Frasse specializes in furnishing quality tubing for exacting appli- 
cations—stocks, in conveniently located warehouses, a complete range 
of sizes for you to work with. Equally important, Frasse tubing 
specialists will gladly work with you in determining the right size 
and grade to do the job. Whenever you need quality tubing or tubing 
guidance—you’ll like the extra services you get by calling Frasse. 
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YOUR STEEL 








SERVICE CENTER 





PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 
3911 Wissahickon Ave. 
BAlIdwin 9-9900 


BUFFALO 7, N.Y. 
P.O. Box K, Sta. B 
BEdford 4700 


SYRACUSE 1, N.Y. 
P.O. Box 1267 
HOward 3-8655 


HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
P.O. Box 1949 
JAckson 9-6861 
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Small in size, but big in economic importance, 
the Saar is again part of the German economy. 
To improve the competitive position of the 


borderland’s industry, temporary tax incentives 
designed to stimulate modernization have been 
granted by the Federal Republic 


The Saar Bounces Back to Germany 


THE SAAR BASIN in Western Eu- 
rope is like a small gold ball—its 
size belies its value. 

One million people live in 991 sq 
mi. Yet in 1958, the area produced 
6 per cent of the Euronean Coal & 
Steel Community’s coal (16.5 mil- 
lion tons), 7 per cent of its steel 
(3.5 million tons), and 7 per cent 
of its pig iron (3.1 million tons). 

Of the 334,500 employed, 166,000 
are it manufacturing, 63,100 in 
mining, and 44,000 in commerce. 


© Today, the Saar is again German. 

But like a ball, it has been 
bounced around quite a bit. In the 
days of old, the area passed through 
the hands of many noblemen. Then, 
in 1801, it became part of France. 
By 1815, it was Prussian. After 
the Prussian-Austrian War of 1866, 
the Saar was aligned with the 
Northern German Federation which 
subsequently became part of the 
German Empire in 1871. The 
Treaty of Versailles gave France 
the Saar mining districts as part 
payment of war reparations after 
World War I. In 1935, the people 
voted to be reunited with the 
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Deutschland. After World War II, 
the region was again detached from 
Germany to be operated under a 
system of partial political auton- 
omy. But the economy became 
French. In 1955, when the Saar 
voted against a statute providing for 
a continuation of the existing status, 
France and Germany agreed to let 
the Saar join Germany politically 
as one of the Federal Republic’s 
states. That step was taken in 1957. 

The economic link with France 
was maintained until this year. The 
link is an important one too. Two- 
thirds of the Saar’s exports go to 
France, one fourth to Germany. 
Three fourths of its imports are 
from France, only one-sixth from 
Germany. 


e With the moving of the Saar’s 
customs barriers from the German 
border to the French, many far 
reaching changes are taking place. 

The mark has replaced the franc. 
The German system of taxation is 
being introduced, although with 
temporary modifications designed 
to keep the Saar’s economic activity 
high, safeguarding real incomes and 


permitting industry to modernize. 

Tax incentives, credits, and pref- 
erential treatment of the area’s 
products shipped to other German 
states are being granted. Saar in- 
dustry has not been modernized 
since 1948-49. So its goods are at 
a disadvantage in competing with 
products from other parts of the 
Federal Republic. The aid meas- 
ures are planned for a two year 
transition period. 


e Provisions are also being made 
to align the divergence between the 
French and German wage struc- 
tures and social security systems. 

German wages are higher. The 
French provide higher family allow- 
ances but lower base pay. German 
wage taxation benefits childless 
couples more than the French. Ger- 
man old age and sickness benefits 
are higher. 

Except for a temporary increase 
in consumer goods prices, the care- 
fully planned integration is running 
smoothly, a sign that the new 
French-German unity is building a 
solid foundation for a united Eu- 


rope. 














“,.. You really pulled the rug out from 
under me when you fouled up that 
last delivery!’ 


This salesman is in trouble. His customer has lost con- 
fidence in the company. Even more significant, his custo- 
mer has lost face. He has been made to look bad in the 
eyes of his colleagues. His feelings of security have been 
jeopardized. His get-ahead aspirations have been abused. 
In other words, he’s a human being ... motivated by his 
emotions as well as reason. STEEL’s new depth study of 
why metalworking managers buy clearly shows how fear, 
and an amazing variety of emotional factors, affect indus- 
trial purchases. For specific suggestions on how you can 
apply these exciting new facts to improve sales and adver- 
tising, get in touch with your STEEL representative... 
or drop us a line. STEEL Magazine, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 








¢ NOTHING that good sound 


management can’t solve. 

The conditions listed on the op- 
posite page are improving, as the 
result of the general economic up- 
turn and better management prac 
such industries as found- 
ries, screw machine products, stamp- 
ings, heat treating, and forgings. A 
SrerEL survey reveals that a large 
majority of job shop owners and 
association executives feel that those 
shops are either participating fully 
in the recovery or that they will be 
before the fourth quarter is over 
(see Page 49). 


tices in 


® Problems Still There — But the 
problems still exist, most officials be- 
lieve, and will be just about as 
troublesome in the next business lull 
as they were in the last one, unless 
individual managers do something 
about them. The problems are not 
indigenous to these manufacturers, 
although they tend to view them as 
peculiar to small shop operations. 
But where heads-up management 
has learned to recognize them and 
act intelligently on them, success 
has been the rule. For those who 
haven’t—Dun & Bradstreet Inc.’s 
list of business failures is full of 
them. 


¢ Too Many Hats — The biggest 
problem—and the one apparently 
ieast recognized by job shop man- 
agers—is the concentration of too 
many jobs in one person. The lack 
of middle management can be 
traced to the fact that most of these 
companies are family affairs. The 
top man built up his business and is 
hesitant to delegate his authority to 
younger, more management-orient- 
ed personnel. 

The complaint is often heard that 
small shops can’t pay the salaries 
which hold bright young talent. But 
management consultants claim that 
many of these upcomers would like 
to work in small shops, at least 
while in the learning process, rather 
than jump headlong into the rough 
competition of a multimillion dollar 
corporation. But the atmosphere 
must be right. 
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Biggest problem: Too many jobs for one man 


One industry association execu- 
tive tells of the small Texas jobber 
who hired a young production con- 
trol man to study operations and rec- 
ommend new methods and processes 
for making the business more effi- 
cient. The junior executive worked 
diligently for a year and a half and 
came up with a report that even- 
tually would have increased effi- 
ciency and profits significantly. The 
patriarchal president thanked him, 
filed the report in the bottom 
drawer, and went on conducting 
the business as usual. Only the 
young executive benefited — with 
another company—which _ picked 
up a good production control man. 


¢ Use Available Tools—In STEEt’s 
survey, job shoppers reported the 
most common problem still is price 
fighting. The pressure has eased 
considerably from the fierce com- 
petition of the recession days, but 
there is too much business done at 
little or no profit, they feel. 


What is needed is more complete 
knowledge of costs, say association 
executives like Don Workman, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Gray 
Iron Founders’ Society Inc., Cleve- 
land. GIFS has been pushing cost 
analysis for 31 years. In the last 
two or three years, at least 25 per 
cent of the members have conduct- 
ed formal programs among top pro- 
duction and sales personnel. De- 
spite the success of these seminars, 
Mr. Workman feels that not 
enough members take advantage of 
what their associations have to of- 
fer. “Last year, 175 gray iron 
foundries bit the dust. Some did so 
voluntarily, but most did not,” he 
comments. 

Trade associations also are active 
in market and technical research. 
“Some of the best work in these 
fields is done by associations serv- 
ing the job shop industries,” com- 
ments one observer. 

“While it can’t solve individual 
problems, it certainly is the basis 
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Good Job Shop Management Can Solve These Problems: 


1. Price fighting—if you know your costs, you‘re 
in a better position to meet your competitor's bid. 


2. Lack of middle management—Many bright 
young men prefer small companies with a progres- 
sive attitude where top management is willing to 
delegate authority. 


3. Lack of technical knowhow—intelligent use 
of even limited resources and co-operation with 
trade associations can result in special skills. 


4. Lack of market research—Both the govern- 
ment and trade associations can be of help if you're 
smart enough to take advantage of their services. 


5. Labor—if your shop practices are modern and 


atmosphere is pleasant, quantity and quality of 
workers will improve. 


6. Competition from captive and produc- 
tion shops—Special skills, combined with good 


records on delivery and quality, will help you beat 
back this competition. 


7. Competition from other materials and 
methods—Good management won't waste time 
crying, but will find ways to turn such competition 
to advantage. 


8. Overcapacity in the industry—Adequate 
knowledge of costs and markets will help you de- 
termine your own capacity level. 


9. Loss of markets through obsolescence or 
design changes—When you start thinking in 
terms of profits rather than tonnage, many problems 
in this area will begin to disappear. 


10. Lack of finances—Even though you're small, 
many banks will back you if your records are up to 
date and your operations efficient. 


11. Profits—if you score well on most of the pre- 
ceding points, this one will take care of itself. 


for further company efforts.” 


© Fatalists — Many job shoppers 
despair at solving some of their 
problems, such as depreciation. Or- 
rin B. Werntz, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Screw Machine 
Products Association, Cleveland, 
tells of the shop which was taking 
a 10 per cent depreciation rate a 
few years back. Then the govern- 
ment imposed a 6 2/3 per cent rate. 
Now the government wants to cut 
it again to 5 per cent and establish 
a residual value for the used ma- 
chinery that will lower the depre- 
ciation still further. “Congress is 
still more interested in killing the 
goose than in collecting the eggs,” 
he declares. 


What's Right with Them 


Despite their problems, there are 
many things in favor of the job 
shops. Most are “vertical” manu- 
facturers, devoting all their efforts 
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to one type of product or process. 
The really successful ones have de- 
veloped one special process or tech- 
nique to set them apart from the 
rest. 

And their schedules are usually 
more flexible to customer demands 
than are those of a production or 
captive shop. Capacity today in 
most industries is sufficient to 
handle peak demands. And because 
there is less red tape in a small 
company, both order and design 
changes from customers are handled 
quickly. 


© Personal Touch—One of the im- 
portant intangibles in job shop op- 
erations is the personal touch they 
can give to each order. Many offer 
special engineering or design help. 
And closer supervision results in 
high quality in most cases. 

But the biggest thing job shops 
still have to offer is price. Most 
figure they can produce a_ part 
cheaper than a captive shop be- 


cause they have lower labor and 
overhead costs. Combined with 
quality, specialization, and flexibil- 
ity, job shops are more than hold- 
ing their own in the make or buy 
department. 

A few feel that captive shops are 
increasing their take of the total 
market, but most believe that the 
trend is in favor of the job shops. 
“As much of the captive equipment 
becomes obsolete, it is being aban- 
doned rather than modernized,” 
claims one screw machine products 
man. 

“The big companies, like the au- 
to or appliance people, create the 
impression that captive shops are 
winning, but for every General Mo- 
tors, there are hundreds of smaller 
firms who realize they can’t do their 
own work at anywhere near our 
costs.” 


¢ An extra copy of this article is «vail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service Steer, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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BULLARD 


“H.B.M., Model 75 
is better than any 
other machine we’ve 
AV =] ay 1-1 | 














This statement by Mr. John Gruber, Plant 


Foreman of George Hantscho and Company, Inc., 
Mount Vernon, New York, manufacturers of printing equipment, 


sums up their experience since installing the Bullard 4” H.B.M., Model 75, in June 1957. 


He further states “our presses and paperfold- 
ing machines are made to order and each job 
varies from the one before it. Because of this, 
we cant use assembly line or mass production 
techniques.” 


“The only mass production we have is the ma- 
chining of holes in cast iron, up to as many as 
105 in a side frame. Since we've been using our 


Bullard H.B.M., Model 75, with BULLARD 
AUTOMATIC POSITIONING we have not 
spoiled a single piece due to the malfunction- 
ing of the machine.” 


the full story 0” the Bullard 


yu know , 
Do yo 5 If not, it will pay 


H.B.M.., Model 7 
you to call your nearest 

Bullard Sales Enginee 
glad to give you all the deta 


y —he’ll be 





THE BULLARD COMPANY BRIDGEPORT 9, CONN. 
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What Small Cars Will Do to Market Patterns 


How They'll Sell in 60 


340,000 
320,000 
290,000 
185,000 
145,000 
500,000 


Rambler* 
Corvair 
Falcon . 
Valiant 
Lark . . 
Imports* 


Total .. 


*Doesn't include highest price lines. 
Estimated by STEEL. 


AUTODOM'SS traditional method of 
measuring car sales in four broad 
price group is passe. There’s no 
longer much difference in quality, 
style, and size among Fords, Chev- 
rolets, Mercurys, or Dodges. There’s 
also less prestige connected to the 
name of the car you drive. Result: 
Buyers are much more interested in 
price than in brand names. 

Next year, many cars will be 
competing in what once were the 
low medium and upper medium price 
classes. These cars (some 28 series) 
are expected to account for two- 
thirds of 1960 sales. To pinpoint 
competition, the industry should 
start measuring in $100 price incre- 
ments instead of broad price classes. 
Ward’s Automotive Reports has 
broken down production that way. 
The results are interesting. 


¢ Broad Spread — Last year the 
largest share of the market (17.8 
per cent) was made up of cars cost- 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, 
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1,780,000 


market. 





ing $2301 to $2400. Another 14.3 
per cent was in the $2401 to $2500 
price range. Less than 11 per cent 
of last year’s output was priced 
under $2000. In putting the break- 
down to work, it’s evident that too 
broad a price spread may greatly 
increase competition. 

In 1958, Ford Div. built 1.03 
million cars, or 24.4 per cent of in- 
dustry output. Chevrolet accounted 
for 1.25 million, or 29.5 per cent. 
Ford cars were priced between $1700 
and $3000. Chevrolets listed from 
$1800 to $2600. There were 3.21 
million cars in Chevy’s price range. 
It built 39.6 per cent of them. 
Ford faced tougher competition. 
It fought for a slice of 3.67 million 
cars and wound up with a market 
penetration of 25.8 per cent. Half 
a million of the cars in Ford’s price 
group cost more than Chevrolets. 
It’s conceivable that a narrower 
pricing spread might have helped 
Ford concentrate its sales efforts and 


Their Effect on the Industry 


® Present medium price class will be 
hardest hit. 


Economy automakers will shoot for 
one-fourth of a 6.9 million car 


Chevrolet, Plymouth, Ford will be- 
come medium price cars. 


Competition will be measured in 
narrow price bands instead of 
broad model groups. 


More than two-thirds of 1960's 
cars will be sold in $2500 to $4500 


price range. 


win a larger share of the market. 


@ Makes Selling Hard—Oldsmobile 
is an even better example. It 
built 26.6 per cent of the cars in 
its price range. Contrast that with 
Buick at 9.4 per cent, Pontiac at 
9.6, Mercury and Dodge at 5.4. 
Says Ward’s: “Only 1.1 million 
cars of all makes were sold in Olds’s 
price range. By contrast, 2.75 mil- 
lion cars were sold in Buick’s, 2.26 
million in Pontiac’s, 2.44 million in 
Dodge’s, and 2.46 million in Mer- 
cury’s. Less competitive pressure 
pricewise, gave Olds an added sales 
advantage. It’s price spread equaled 
Mercury’s and was narrower than 
its other competitors.” 

The introduction of Falcon, Cor- 
vair, and Valiant will upgrade Ford, 
Chevy, and Plymouth even more 
and put a heavier squeeze on the 
so-called medium price class cars. 
To successfully survive in this over- 
crowded field, it seems likely that 


and its use in any form without permission is prohibited.) 








each division will narrow its prices 
down so it will compete against 
fewer models in the same price 
class. It can use a rifle instead of 
a shotgun to hit its sales targets. 


Preview Notes 


Detroit’s 1960 models will be in- 
troduced in another month. The 
cars are being previewed by dealers, 
suppliers, and newsmen. Here are 
highlights from preview statements 
given by Cadillac, Oldsmobile, Pon- 
tiac, and Buick Divisions of GM. 

General Motors is forecasting a 
6.9 million car year. Some 500,000 
of them will be imported vehicles. 
That means imports will drop off 
slightly from 1959’s expected sales 
goal of 600,000 units. 

Cadillac Div. is predicting 156.000 
sales next year compared with 154,- 
000 this year. James Roche, gen- 
eral manager, adds that Cadillacs 
are accounting for 63.3 per cent of 
luxury car sales this year. Al- 
though price information has not 
been released, Mr. Roche points out 
that Cadillac’s last price increase 
came late in 1957 when the °58 
models were introduced. “Since 
then steel has gone up 3 per cent 
in price. Aluminum is up 4.5 per 
cent, zinc up 10 per cent, and wages 
up 8 per cent,” he states. The im- 
plication is that prices may have to 
be increased. Other sources have 
said that many of the volume lines 
will be marked up 2.5 to 3 per cent, 
although prices are apt to stay the 
same on lower production series. 

Jack Wolfram, Oldsmobile’s gen- 
eral manager, forecasts a 13 per cent 
sales increase fer his division. He 
adds that the medium price class 
is experiencing a sales increase for 
the first time since 1955. Registra- 
tions are up 16 per cent. Mr. 
Wolfram points out that with the 
constantly expanding market medi- 
um price cars will increase their 
share of the market numerically. 
He looks for 80 million cars on the 
road by 1970. 

Pontiac has increased sales 70 
per cent over last year’s to take 
second place in GM and first in the 
medium price market. It has a 
chance of winning third place in in- 
dustry sales, behind Ford and Chev- 
rolet. With the addition of a new 
series, the Venture, Pontiac is shoot- 
ing for 425,000 sales next year 
against anticipated deliveries of 


405,000 in calendar 1959. 

Buick’s recently appointed chief, 
Edward Rollert, points out that 
Buick sales are 10 per cent higher 
than they were a year ago. The 
rounding off of fin tips and the 
changing of grille designs and in- 
strument panels are improvements 
that should boost Buick’s 1960 sales 
20 per cent over the estimated 
290,000 cars it will sell this year. 
Adds Mr. Rollert: “I think the 
new compact cars will affect the 
import market far more than they 
will affect us. There will always 
be a good market for medium price 
cars because there will always be 
some people who will want a better 
car as they improve their station 
in life.” 

Although no GM division has re- 
vealed how much steel it has inven- 
toried, each division manager says 
he has enough steel to start pro- 
ducing new models for dealer show- 
rooms and for sale. With the pos- 
sible exception of Cadillac, it ap- 
pears that no GM _ division has 
enough steel to completely fill its 
dealer pipelines. This indicates 
enouch steel to last through mid- 
October. 


Valiant Plans Revealed 


Chrysler Corp. is starting to re- 
veal some of the plans for its com- 





U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 
1959 1958 

.. 545,757 489,515 
February . 478,484 392,132 
March . 576,085 357,048 
April .. 978,825 316,594 
May ..... .. 546,817 349,613 
June . ax ae 337,446 
July. 555,418 321,017 

7 Mo. Totals 3,839,380 2,563,365 
August . 180,447 
September 130,460 
October 261,701 
November 514,152 
December 593,920 

Total 4,244,045 


January 


Week Ended 1959 1958 

July 25 . 124,446 85,519 
Aug. | . 122,518 62,846 
Aug. 8 108,240 65,614 
Aug. 15 72,603 59,677 
Aug. 22 32,948 25,918 
Aug. 29 nA 20,000* 16,771 


Ward’s Automotive Reports 
*Estimated by STEEL. 


Source 
tPreliminary 





pact car which will be introduced 
late this fall. Valiant will be mar- 
keted through the Plymouth-De Soto 
Div. Dealers will be selected on 
the basis of location and market 
potential rather than by which 
other car line they sell. 

Objectives Chrysler has aimed for 
in designing the Valiant are a car 
that is comfortable for a family of 
six, with “outstanding” fuel econ- 
omy and performance. It has lug- 
gage capacity for a family weekend 
trip and is larger than present im- 
port cars but smaller than stand- 
ard American automobiles. The 
car’s name was selected from over 
2000 entries. Although Chrysler 
hasn’t officially mentioned it, the 
company had tried to register Falcon 
as the name of its car but was 
nosed out by a few minutes by 
Ford. 

While Valiant is aimed primarily 
at the U. S. market, Chrysler also 
will try it out in the export field. 
The company is reactivating a De- 
troit assembly plant to handle 
packaging and shipment of auto- 
mobile components to its overseas as- 
sembly plants. Among the lines to 
be serviced overseas are Valiant and 


the Dodge Dart 


Exhaust Notes 


e American Motors Corp., the vet- 
eran among U. S. builders of com- 
pact cars, previewed its Rambler for 
the press last week. The other 
American-made compact, Stude- 
baker-Packard Corp.’s Lark, will 
have its premier early in the fall. 

e Porsche is meeting the compact 
car threat head on. The German 
firm is establishing six independent 
service and distribution centers for 
its touring and sports cars. It pre- 
viously marketed its cars through 
the Hoffman-Porsche Corp., New 
York. Service usually was handled 
by Volkswagen dealers because of 
the design similarities of the two 
car lines. Last year Porsche mar- 
keted 2648 cars in the U. S., or 43 
per cent of its production. The 
company expects to equal that mark 
in 1959 and ’60. 

¢ The UAW reports SUB payments 
to its members have exceeded $108 
million since the program started 
three years ago. Contributions 
total about $265 million. The UAW 
figures there’s about $265 million 
in the various SUB funds. 
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Edward N. Sienko, Manager 
of Special Products, tells how: 











“Custom service and Wean coil processing 
are helping Sun Steel beat cost squeeze” 


That’s a sheet of partially embossed stainless Mr. 
Sienko is holding—and it’s part of the story on how 
Chicago’s Sun Steel Company is countering the cost 
squeeze on steel warehousing operations. 

As Mr. Sienko states it, “Today our margin on mate- 
rials is half what it was 15 years ago but our man-hour 
costs are more than double.” Sun’s answer: add spe- 
cialty products to better serve customers—such as 
vinyl-coated steel, embossed stainless and aluminum 
sheet—and cut costs by installing a Wean coil proc- 
essing line, 

The Wean “Flying Press” line enables Sun to stock 
standard coils—with savings in cost, handling and in- 
ventory—yet meet customer requirements for prime 


WEAN EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
Detroit +» Chicago «- Newark 


sheet quickly and efficiently. As Mr. Sienko puts it, 
“To provide this custom service, we need modern 
equipment like the Wean ‘Flying Press’ line: we’d be 
lost without it.” 

If your firm uses sheet stock in quantity, you should 
explore the possible economies of coil processing. 
Write or call for an appointment with an experienced 
Wean sales engineer: it may be the most important 
step you'll take this year in the battle against costs. 








The shipping tag that’s more than an address—it’s 


your guarantee of top-quality seamless steel tubing 


‘ers shipping tag above is more than just an address 
when it’s attached to the Timken” seamless steel 
tubing you buy. It also tells the grade and size of tubing, 
the heat number and who and what the tubing’s to be 
used for. It all adds up to a guarantee that you're get- 
ting top-quality seamless steel tubing—tubing that’s 
tailored for your job. 

Backing all this is a whole series of special manufac- 
turing, testing and inspection techniques. For example, 
the Timken Company has one of the most modern, 
best-equipped seamless tube mills in the country. Many 
of the techniques we use are unique in the steel indus- 
try. Experts handle every production step—melting, 
piercing, finishing, testing, final inspection. 

Timken seamless steel tubing is use-proved in hun- 
dreds of applications. And Timken Company metal- 


TIMKE 


lurgical experts are ready to work with you on your 
seamless steel tubing problems. They'll help you select 
the one combination of grade, size and condition 
of tubing best-suited and most economical for your 
application. For the most for your steel dollar, specify 
Timken seamless steel tubing. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Cable: “TIMROSCO”’. Makers of Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Fine Alloy Steels and Removable Rock Bits. 





WHEN YOU BUY TIMKEN STEEL YOU GET... 
1. Quality that’s uniform from heat to heat, bar to bar, 
order to order 
2. Service from the experts in specialty steels 


3. Over 40 years experience in solving tough steel 
problems 


“STEEL 











TIMKEN ALLOY STEEL AND SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING ARE AVAILABLE FROM STEEL SERVICE CENTERS IN 44 CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Based upon and weighted as follows: 


Steel Output, 35%; Electric Power Output, 32%; 
Freight Carloadings, 22%; Auto Assemblies, 11% | 





*Week ended Aug. 22. 
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Small Metalworkers Business Good 


WHILE most of the recovery head- 
lines have been grabbed off by the 
“bigs” in industry, their smaller 
brothers — partmakers, processors, 
and other fabricators—have made 
a quieter but nearly as spectacular 
comeback. 

A majority of the job shop ex- 
ecutives reporting to STEEL in a 
special survey (see Page 42) de- 
clare they have participated in the 
uptrend at least in proportion to the 
general economy. A few feel they 
have run ahead of the pack. The 
small minority which has lagged is 
optimistic about catching up before 
the end of the year. A few have 
qualms about their metal supplies 
if the steel strike goes too much 
longer, but most are still in a good 
position. Imbalance may be a prob- 
lem soon, but they don’t feel this 
will slow them down too much. 
With business prospects rosy for 
two of their biggest customers— 
autos and appliances—they can see 
nothing but good times in 1960. 

Industry by industry, here is 
what they tell STEEL. 


e Screw Machine Products — The 
industry is in the midsummer let- 
down, but so far this year it has 
been running at a near record pace. 
The monthly shipments index of 
the National Screw Machine Prod- 
ucts Association has averaged 204 
(1947-49=100) for the first seven 
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months. Last year’s average was 
only 149; in record 1953 it was 228. 
Orders have averaged 227 per cent 
of the base period, well above the 
best previous annual average. 
Orrin B. Werntz, executive vice 
president, says that the industry’s 
dollar backlog as of July 1 was 43 
per cent higher than it was on Jan. 


1. At the current rate of produc- 
tion it is 8.5 weeks, or 25 per cent 
better than on Jan. 1. 

A Pittsburgh producer _ says: 
“We're starting to get more than 
our share of the business. Our 
backlog is about double what it was 
six months ago.” Another tells us 
that while orders are coming in 





INDUSTRY 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


LATEST 
PERIOD* 








Steel Ingot Production (1,000 net tons)? 
Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr) 
Bituminous Coal Output (1,000 tons) 


Crude Oil Production (daily avg—1,000 bbl) ... 


Construction Volume (ENR—millions) 
Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) 


TRADE 


Freight Carloadings (1,000 Cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) 
Currency in Circulation (millions) * 

Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)* 


FINANCE 


Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) 

Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 

Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 
Loans and Investments (billions) 


U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions) 


PRICES 


SteEL’s Finished Steel Price Index® 
Sreet’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index® 
All Commodities? 


*Dates on request. ‘Preliminary. 
2,699,173. *Federal Reserve Board. 


Weekly capacities, 
4Member banks, 


340! 
13,450! 
7,150! 
6,8001 
$377.9 
51,373! 


321 
13,648 
6,840 
6,823 
$412.4 
84.086 


1,715 
12,486 
8,045 
6,875 
$373.0 
38.096 


550! 544 
269 274 
32,051 $32,071 
+ 6% + 9% 


* $24,938 
$288.3 
$24.8 
11,762 
$104.9 
$29.2 


$22,679 
$278.2 
$24. 
12,270 
$94.9 
$33.7 


246.65 
198.4 
118.8 


125.9 


247.82 
220 8 
119.3 
128.3 


2,831,486; 1958, 
51935-39= 


net tons: 1959, 
Federal Reserve System. 


100. *1936-39—-100. 7Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1947-49—100. 




















the new Branson 
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Detector 
_ \ is truly 
| | PORTABLE! 


























WEIGHS 
ONLY 


\37 LBS!/ 


Take it anywhere 
for CONTACT or 
IMMERSED 
TESTING 



























Any frequency from 0.4 to 10.0 mc/s 
without tuning, by a simple change of 
transducers — with the most nearly 
perfect acoustical ‘picture’ of inter- 
nal structure obtainable today. And, as 
with all Branson products, service na- 
tionwide is assured at all times. For 
full information about the all-new 
SONORAY® Model 5, send the coupon 
today to Branson Instruments, Inc. 
































BRANSON: Send Bulletin T-203 
on the new SONORAY® 5 to 
NAME 
FIRM__ 
ADDRESS 


































BRANSON INSTRUMENTS, Inc. 


36 Brown House Road ¢ Stamford, Conn. 
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FREIGHT CARS ON ORDER 


IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


x 
1958 
ne 


~~ 
4 








Backlogs 
Awards (end of month) 
1959 1958 1959 1958 








4,007 29 470 


Feb. 1.806 287 28.789 43,750 
Mar. 10,795 193 35487 38,027 
Apr. 3,736 278 35.479 32.908 
May 5, 253 1,372 36869 30.386 
June 317 40.973 27.757 


40,309 


Total 


American Railway Car Institute 


Charts copyright, 1959, STEEI 








FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT ORDERS 


1947-49 = 100 



























Feb. 237.1 57.6 188.4 
Mar. 166.6 85.9 127.0 
Apr. 154.2 88.7 101.1 
May 157.0 136.1 136.2 
June ° 









Foundry Equipment Mfrs. Assn 








spasmodically, July’s sales volume 
was about 10 per cent ahead of the 
figure six months ago. 


© Stampings — Officials of the 
Pressed Metal Institute feel that 
this industry hasn’t fully partici- 
pated in the recovery, but they hope 
to close the gap before the year is 
over. Individual stampers are more 
optimistic. One says: “We’ve had 
a terrific improvement—a tremen- 
dous first half. Sales were 60 per 
cent ahead of what we did in the 
first six months of 1958.” 

A Chicago job shop says it defi- 
nitely is keeping up with the gen 
eral trend and that it’s getting a 
bigger share of the market today 
than it was four or five years ago. 
“One-third of our present volume 
used to be done by captives.” 


¢ Heat Treating—C. E. Herring- 
ton, executive secretary of the Metal 
Treating Institute, reports that 
bookings of heat treaters through 
June were 30.4 per cent ahead of 
where they were in 1958’s first half. 

A Pittsburgh shop reports that it 
did as much business in the first 
five months of 1959 as it did in the 
first nine months of last year. “Now 
things have leveled off at a good, 
steady rate.” 






A New York heat treater feels 
that he hasn’t caught up with the 
rest of his industry, but sales are 
still higher than they were last year. 
His chief complaint: “All our or- 
ders are for delivery yesterday.” 


© Castings—Most of the companies 
that kaven’t felt the uptrend are 
concentrated in the foundry indus- 
try, although even there you find 
reports of exceptionally good busi- 
ness. The Gray Iron Founders’ So- 
ciety Inc. predicts that shipments 
this year will hit 13.5 million tons, 
making it one of the best years on 
record. Backlogs are at about five 
weeks. (Four to six weeks is con- 
sidered normal.) 

Don Workman, executive vice 
president, lists three conditions in 
the competition with captive found- 
ries: Condition A, where everybody 
is busy, and captives farm work out 
to jobbers. Condition B, where busi- 
ness is just good enough to keep 
both types moderately busy. Con- 
dition C, where business is dull, 
and captives are beating the bushes 
for extra work. “The industry is 
passing from B to A right now,” 
he smiles. 

But from Chicago comes word to 
indicate that some jobbers are still 
in condition C. A foundryman 
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METALWORKING WAGES 


PRODUCTION WORKERS—CENTS PER HOUR 








Elec. Trans. 
Mchy. Equip. 


Prim. 
Mtls, 


Fab. 
Prod. 


Mach- 
inery 


238 


U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





METALWORKING EMPLOYMENT 


PRODUCTION WORKERS IN THOUSANDS 








Mach- Elec. 
inery Mchy. 


990 712 
734 
762 
746 
788 
789 


791 
796 
798 
803 
814 
831 
835 


Trans, 
Equip. 


Prim. Fab. 
1958 Mtis. Prod 
852 
864 
898 
899 
930 
943 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1959 
Jan. 952 
Feb. 979 
Mar. 1 015 
Apr. 1,037 
May 1.051 
June 1,068 
July 1,039 


U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 








claims: “There just isn’t enough 
work to keep the iob shops busy in 
their own line. The lag behind the 
economy is about 25 per cent.” 

Steel founders are feeling the up- 
swing about in line with other small 
manufacturers. A Pittsburgh found- 
ry president says there has been a 
definite influx of orders in the last 
60 days. A New York producer of 
alloy steel castings feels that busi- 
ness is not quite what it should be 
but that it is catching up nicely. 

The nonferrous foundries appear 
to have the best of it in the cast- 
ings industry. One New York com- 
pany claims that even though the 
industry has bounced back faster 
than most, competition for the big 
jobs is as tough as ever. “For every 
good order there are a dozen dogs.” 

The American Die Casting Insti- 
tute claims there is no question but 
what diecasting job shops have 
bounced back with the rest of the 
economy. Backlogs are higher than 
they were six months ago. The 
biggest problem for small shops in 
this industry, says ADCI, is the 
trend toward hot metal contracts in 
the aluminum industry. 


¢ Gears—Through July, gearmak- 
ers have been setting a pace second 
only to the boom years of 1956-57. 
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The monthly sales index of the 
American Gear Manufacturers As- 
sociation is averaging 241, just a 
bit under 1956’s 254.4 (1947-49 = 
100). Shipments are averaging 
215.4, ranking behind both 1956 
and 1957. 


Durables Indexes Mixed 


Most of the producers of major 
durable goods are still sailing along, 
although there are scattered indica- 
tions that the wind is dying down 
—at least temporarily. 


Deliveries of freight cars in July 
totaled 4273, up from June’s 3950, 
but new orders dipped from the high 
level of June to 4159. (See table, 
Page 50.) 

Bookings for material handling 
equipment hit 170.72 (1954= 100) 
in June, the highest since June, 
1956, reports the Material Handling 
Institute Inc. 

July orders for industrial furnaces 
totaled $13,141,000, just missing the 
high of the year set in April, says 
the Industrial Heating Equipment 
Association. 

Foundry equipment orders fell to 
the lowest point of the year in June 
(see chart, Page 50), but that is 
not considered cause for alarm in 
this up-and-down industry. 








WILLIAM C. DIMAN, 


Atmosphere Equipment Special- 
ist, reports... 


MODERN METALS 
DEMAND MODERN 
ATMOSPHERES 


Ever since 1927, when Hayes per- 
fected the first controlled-atmosphere 
furnace, we have made a steady effort 


to further the technology of protec- % 


tive atmosphere heat treating. By 
recommending proper atmosphere 
equipment, we have helped customers 


¢ increase production, obtain uniform 
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product quality, and save processing 
time and trouble. Today, our atmos- 
phere generator line, probably the 
most comprehensive in the business, 


< includes: 


Exothermic Generators... 
for oxidizing or medium-re- 
ducing type atmospheres. 

(¢ Standard sizes from 200 
CFH to 50,000 CFH. 


Endothermic Generators — for 
reducing and carbon potential at- 
mospheres. Standard sizes from 
100 CFH to 20,000 CFH. 


Ammonia Dissociators — 
for producing hydrogen- 
nitrogen atmospheres of 
high purity and low dew 
point. Standard sizes to 
§,000 CFH, or multiples 
Y thereof. . 


Nitrogen Generators — 
for 99.99% pure inert gas 
at less than 20¢ per 1000 
cu. ft. Standard sizes from 
1,000 CFH to 10,000 CFH. 


| Forming Gas Generators — for 
producing controlled ratios of 
nitrogen and hydrogen from dis- 
sociated ammonia. Standard sizes 
500 CFH, 1,000 CFH, and larger 
upon request. 


Molecu-Dryer (with 
LINDE’S Molecular Sieves) 
— for drying, sweetening, 
purifying protective atmos- 
pheres down to dew points of 
minus 100° F. Standard sizes 
from 250 CFH to 6,000 CFH 
and larger on request. 


Hayes offers more than just equip- 
ment. Our engineering organization 
and experimental lab are ready to 
help make sure you get a “Results 
Guaranteed” solution to your heat 
treating or protective 
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problem. Write for descriptive j 


bulletins. 


Cc. 1. HAYES, inc. 


Esteblished 1905 
839 WELLINGTON AVE. + CRANSTON 10, R. |. 


ELECTRIC < FURNACES 

It pays to see HAYES for metallurgical 
guidance, laboratory facilities, furnaces, 
atmosphere generators, gas and fluid 
dryers. 








CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd, Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd, Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds S.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano-Bundy GmbH, Heidelberg. 
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Another Tinnerman Original.. 





Cost-cutting Tubular SPEED CLIP® 
takes positive ‘bite’ to hold assemblies tight! 


In seconds, you can front-mount trim, name plates, 
grilles, knobs, insulation, with Tubular SPEED 
Cups. And at interesting savings in assembly time 
and costs! 

Snap these quality spring-steel fasteners into 
holes in metal, plastic or wood. Then press the 
mounting studs, nails or rivets into the clips to 
complete the attachments...anywhere along your 
assembly line. 

As the SPEED CLIP is inserted, spring fingers 
compress, then expand behind the panel to lock 
tight. The rolled-in end permits easy entrance, but 
bites hard into the stud to prevent back-off or 
vibration-loosening. 

Tubular SPEED CLIPps are available for a full 
range of stud sizes and panel thicknesses. Perma- 
nent lock or removable types. 

Check your Sweet’s Product Design File (Sec- 
tion 8/Ti) for data on Tubular Sprep C.iips and 


other SpeeEp Nut brand fasteners. Then call your 
Tinnerman representative for samples and addi- 
tional information. If he isn’t listed under 
“Fasteners” in your Yellow Pages, write to: 

TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept.12 «+ P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 





TINNERMAN 








FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 
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MEN OF INDUSTRY 
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JAMES L. OBERG 
heads new Ma&f Div. 


F. E. LEIB 
Copperweld vice president 


F. E. Leib was promoted to vice 
president in charge of the Wire & 
Cable Div., Glassport, Pa., Copper- 
weld Steel Co. He was general sale; 
manager of the division. 


James L. Oberg was named general 
manager of a newly formed Metals 
& Minerals Div. of Metal & Ther- 
mit Corp. The new division is re- 
sponsible for research, production, 
sales, and technical service for M&T 
metals and minerals, and operates 
mining facilities at Hanover, Va., 
and mineral milling operations at 
Carteret, N. J. Mr. Oberg also is 
a vice president of International Ti- 
tanium Corp., supervising its opera- 
tions and those of its subsidiary, 
Metal Recoveries Proprietary Ltd. 
in Australia. Reporting to Mr. 
Oberg are K. E. Doud, production 
manager, and R. C. Campbell, 
product and technical service man- 
ager. 


Charles Totten was named chief 
applications engineer to head Em- 
erson Electric Mfg. Co.’s new Laun- 
dry Equipment Motor Div., St. 


Louis. 


Robert D. Clark was elected execu- 
tive vice president, Northern Mal- 
leable Iron Co., St. Paul. Donald 
B. Fulton was named vice presi- 
dent-manufacturing; Thomas Kirby 
and John R. Entenmann vice presi- 
dent and assistant manager-sales, 
respectively; Arthur W. Johnson 
general superintendent. 


Walter M. Cree was elected vice 
president-sales, Edgewater Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. He was general sales 
manager. 
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Ralph G. Mehler, superintendent of 
the 44 in. and 76 in. hot strip mills 
at the Indiana Harbor Works of 
Inland Steel Co., was elected vice 
president in charge of operations of 
Inland Steel Container Co., a di- 
vision of Inland Steel Co. Edward 
R. Reed succeeds Mr. Mehler at the 
strip mills. John A. Keckich suc- 
ceeds Mr. Reed as superintendent 
of the plant’s new No. 3 cold strip 
mill. 


Glenn N. Hackett fills the new 
post of director of purchases and 
traffic for Thompson Ramo Wool- 
dridge Inc., Cleveland. He served 
in a similar capacity for Thompson 
Products Inc. prior to the merger 
with Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. 


Associated Spring Corp., Bristol, 
Conn., appointed John B. Barr 
sales manager, Ohio Div., at Day- 
ton; Donald E. Lake production 
manager, Milwaukee Div. Mr. Barr 
was sales supervisor at the B-G-R 
Div., Plymouth, Mich. Mr, Lake 
was sales manager, Ohio Div. 


John T. Bachman was appointed a 
vice president of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp.’s Stainless & Strip Div., 
Detroit. He was general manager- 
strip operations. 


John N. Allen, district sales man- 
ager of American Brass Co.’s Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, office, was named as- 
sistant sales manager, Kenosha, 
Wis., Div. Thomas G. Hamilton 
succeeds Mr. Allen. 


James J. Conroy was made director 
of industrial relations for Alan 
Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 


RALPH G. MEHLER 
Inland Steel Container v. p. 


FRANK C. HAAS 
heads Lee Wilson Chem. Div. 


Frank C. Haas was named to head 
the newly formed Chemical Div. 
of Lee Wilson Engineering Co. Inc., 
Cleveland. He was vice president 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


J. E. Sheets was named eastern 
sales manager for LeTourneau- 
Westinghouse Co., Peoria, Ill. He 
succeeds D. H. Mitchell, resigned. 


Clarence E. Zettel was made New 
York district sales manager, Screw 
& Bolt Corp. of America. He was 
general sales manager of Buffalo 


Bolt Co. 


David A. Mitchell was elected presi- 
dent, Seaboard Refractories Co., 
Fords, N. J. Paul von Stein was 
made technical sales manager. 


James F. Coleman was made man- 
ager, Instruments Div., W. L. Max- 
son Corp., New York. 


Nathaniel S. Wilson was named 
sales manager, CompuDyne Corp., 
Hatboro, Pa. 


C. R. Castor was appointed sales 
manager for crystal products by 
Linde Co., a division of Union 
Carbide Corp. He has headquar- 
ters in the crystal products plant 
at East Chicago, Ind. N. B. Browne 
succeeds Dr. Castor as western sales 
engineer. 


H. B. Wilgus was named general 
sales manager, appliance and auto- 
motive controls sales, Controls Co. 
of America, Schiller Park, Ill. He 
was vice president-sales and general 
manager of Electric Products Co., 
Cleveland, and had been general 








GEORGE M. HARGREAVES 
Detroit Stamping post 


sales manager of Redmond Co., 


Owosso, Mich. 


George M. Hargreaves was named 
market and research director, De- 
troit Stamping Co., Detroit. He 
has been with American Society of 
Tool Engineers since 1954. 


Harvey E. Henderson was named 
technical director of Lynchburg 
Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va. He 
was project engineer, Research 


Dept. 
Thomas P. McGough was promoted 


to district sales manager, Semicon- 
ductor Products Dept., General 
Electric Co. His office remains at 
the department’s area sales office 
in Clifton, N. J. 


Motorola Communications & Elec- 
tronics Inc. established a new sales 
region on the Pacific Coast, naming 
John M. Kobielus manager. Head- 
quarters are in Los Angeles. The 
new area covers half of southern 
California, Arizona, and the south- 
ern part of Nevada. 


Allan W. McGovern was made Mil- 
waukee district sales manager for 
Korhumel Steel & Aluminum 
Corp. of Wisconsin. 


William P. Uhler was named 
northeast - central regional _ sales 
manager of Trion Inc. He is in 


McKees Rocks, Pa. 


C. E. Deardorff joined Southwestern 
Industries Inc., Los Angeles, as chief 
engineer. 


Robert P. Gira was appointed pres- 
ident of U. S. Science Corp., subsid- 
iary of Topp Industries Inc., Los 
Angeles. 
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HARVEY E. HENDERSON 
Lynchburg Foundry tech. dir. 


Richard F. Protiva was appointed 
manager of market development, 
Heil Process Equipment Corp., 
Cleveland. He was eastern sales 
manager, Robert E. Scheel was 
made manager of national branch 
sales. He was western district 
manager. 


Alva R. Perry Jr. was made man- 
ager of Burroughs Corp.’s Military 
Electronic Computer Div., Detroit. 
Former production manager of the 
plant, he is succeeded by L. F. Tree. 
W. C. Delahanty was made super- 


intendent of industrial engineering. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales 
Inc. announces sales appointments 
in its Electrical Conductor Div. 
whose general sales office has been 
moved from Chicago to Oakland, 
Calif.: R. J. Harrison, division mar- 
ket sales manager; E. K. Matteson, 
manager of utility sales; J. G. John- 
son, manager of industrial sales; 
J. A. Leuver, north central regional 
manager; and R. L. Kuemmerlein, 
Kansas City regional manager. 


James G. Hendrick was named di- 
rector of systems and procedures 
for Raytheon Co., Waltham, Mass., 


a new post. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Houston, named Allan F. Eggleton 
sales manager-alloy, stainless, cold 
finished carbon bars, and tubular 
steel. 


Frank S. Sheppard was made sales 
manager, Atkins Hardware Div., 
Atkins Saw Div., Borg-Warner 
Corp., Indianapolis. 


David B. Eden fills the new post 
of director of distributor sales for 


SKF Industries Inc., Philadelphia. 


RICHARD F. PROTIVA 
Heil market dev. mgr. 





LESTER J. LARISON 
American Bridge operations 


Lester J. Larison was appointed 
manager of operations, American 
Bridge Div., Pittsburgh, U. S. Steel 
Corp. Royce D. Northcutt was 
made plant manager at Gary, Ind., 
to succeed Mr. Larison. Mr. North- 
cutt was head of the Trenton, N. J., 
plant. 


Richard N. Wells was named Balti- 
more district sales manager, Berger 
Div., Republic Steel Corp. He suc- 
ceeds R. L. Keiser, made branch 
manager for Berger in Philadelphia. 


Dr. Charles F. Robinson was made 
associate director of research, Con- 
solidated Electrodynamics Corp., 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Albert C. Homer, a director of East- 
man Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis., 
assumes full time duties with the 
concern. He is responsible for or- 
ganizational planning and develop- 
ment, as well as other duties. 


John F. Specht was made general 
sales manager, Highway Products 
Inc., Kent, Ohio. 


Lawrence R. Gartung, former chief 
industrial engineer, Aircraft Div., 
Eaton Mfg. Co., in Battle Creek, 
Mich., was made chief industrial 
engineer of the Saginaw, Mich., 


Div. 


Robert W. Dispennett was made 
Pittsburgh district sales manager, 
Aluminum Co. of America. He suc- 
ceeds DuBose Avery, elected a vice 
president of Alcoa International 
Inc., London. 


Union Carbide Metals Co., a di- 
vision of Union Carbide Corp., pro- 
moted three to sales managers: 
E. F. Helminiak, Chicago; Arthur 
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PRODUCTION DOLLARS WORK HARDER 
FOR YOU WITH IBM DATA PROCESSING 


Exceeding estimates? What do materials cost? What is the labor 
utilization? What are the causes of excessive indirect costs? How do 
current costs compare with standards and budgets? 


With IBM cost-control methods you get up-to-date answers to help 
you spot runaway costs in time for action. And IBM flexibility pro- 
vides cost analyses by job number, cost center, department, part 
number and operation. 

As a direct by-product of cost controls you get mechanized related 
records ... summary payroll card, checks and earnings statements, 
labor distribution, direct and indirect labor costs. 

COMPLETE MANUFACTURING MANAGEMENT 

In every area of manufacturing, IBM data processing systems are 
supplying information once impractical to obtain . . . closing the 
time lag between data and management decision, 

For more information on IBM manufacturing management methods, 
call your local IBM representative today. IBM data processing equip- 
ment may be purchased or leased. t 


IBM. 


DATA PROCESSING 








ROBERT F. MEYERS 
Electric Avto-Lite post 


LOREN K. HUTCHINSON 
Wyman-Gordon works mgr. 


F. A. Ste- 


Herbener, Cincinnati: 
phens, Detroit. 


Loren K. Hutchinson was promoted 
to works manager, Worcester, Mass., 
plant, Wyman-Gordon Co., effec- 
tive Sept. 1. He joined the com- 
pany in 1951 as assistant to the ex- 
ecutive vice president and in 1953 
was made industrial relations man- 
ager. 


Robert W. Carbary was made direc- 
tor of purchasing, Holley Carbure- 
tor Co., Detroit. He has been ma- 
terials control manager and buyer. 
John F. Ter Keurst was named di- 
rector of industrial relations and 
personnel. Harry T. O’Connor was 
recently elected vice president-gen- 
eral manager, Automotive Div. 


Darrell V. Jarvis was made assistant 
district sales manager, Chicago ter- 
ritory, International Resistance Co. 


John D. Campbell was made man- 
ager, Supply Div., Ferro Corp., 
Cleveland. He succeeds the late 


Theodore F. Moeller. 


JAMES M. McTAVISH 
Commonwealth Services p. a. 


ROBERT W. CARBARY 
Holley Carburetor purchasing 


WILLIAM E. SPAULDING JR. 
Rheem marketing research 


JOHN J. HOBEN 
Scovill v. p.-operatioris 


John J. Hoben was elected to the 
new post of vice president and op- 
erations manager, Scovill Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. He is in charge 
of producticn operations in the 
Scovill Mills Div. for brass copper 
and aluminum mill products. He 
was works manager. 


H. Follett Hodgkins Jr. returned to 
his position as vice president of 
Roliway Bearing Co. Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y., after a year of advanced 
management study at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


Paul G. Mayer was made general 
sales manager, Loewy-Hydropress 
Div., New York, Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp., to succeed Fred- 
erick A. Fielder who became vice 
president and general manager of 
the division. 


W. Paul Smith was appointed a 
vice president of American Bosch 
Arma Corp., Hempstead, N. Y. He 
was president of Control Instrument 
Co., subsidiary of Burroughs Corp. 


Robert F. Meyers was named opera- 
tions manager, Bay City, Mich., 
Div., Electric Auto-Lite Co., follow- 
ing retirement of Clark M. Adams 
as general manager. Harold J. 
Padesky was made assistant opera- 
tions manager and Orville Mickel- 
berg manager of the Bay City En- 
gineering Laboratory. Marvin 
Bendzick and Ted Kern were named 
assistant engineering managers and 
August B. Meyer Jr. administrative 
engineer. All appointments are ef- 
fective Sept. 1. Previously, Mr. 
Meyers was assistant plant manager 
in charge of operations for the di- 
vision. 


James M. McTavish was named 
general purchasing agent, Common- 
wealth Services Inc., New York, 
succeeding J. G. Shanley, retired. 
Mr. McTavish was division purchas- 
ing agent for Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc.’s Atomic Energy Div. 


William E. Spaulding Jr. was 
named manager of marketing re- 
search for Rheem Mfg. Co., New 
York. On the corporate staff, he is 
responsible for marketing research 
in connection with planning and 
acquisition activities. He served for 
seven years with Stanford Research 


Institute, Menlo Park, Calif. 


E. Raymond Filosi was made facili- 
ties engineer for General Electric 
Co.’s Foundry Dept., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 





OBITUARIES... 


Charles H. Morse, 86, former chair- 
man, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chi- 
cago, died Aug. 24. 


F. B. Stubinger, 58, advertising 
manager, Buffalo Forge Co., Bul- 
falo, died Aug. 17. 


Ralph S. Peirce Jr., 57, co-owner, 
Chicago Expansion Bolt Co., Chi- 
cago, died Aug. 18. 


C. C. Conway, 81, retired chairman, 
Continental Can Co., New York, 
died Aug. 18. 


Ivan H. Anderson, 54, New York 
district sales manager, Steel & Tubes 
Div., Republic Steel Corp., died 
Aug. 18. 


Crescent G. Medley, 55, Youngs- 
town district sales manager, Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., died Aug. 20. 
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HOW YOUR 
REPUBLIC BOLT AND 
NUT DISTRIBUTOR 








CAN HELP YOU... 





Meet emergency needs for fasteners of any type 


No one can anticipate every fastener need. With the 
wide variety of fasteners available, only your Republic 
Bolt and Nut Distributor is in a position to help you 
meet all your fastener requirements. 


It is his business to maintain complete inventories 
of standard fasteners of every kind. He is fully 
familiar with the latest developments in fasteners. 
And he can give you prompt deliveries in any 


quantity—from a single bolt to a case to a truckload. 

If your requirements call for fasteners of a special 
type, your Republic Bolt and Nut Distributor has the 
experience and facilities to deliver the right type of 
fastener when and where you need it. 

It will pay you to contact your Republic Bolt and 
Nut Distributor now. A single phone call will put 
you in touch with him. 


Call your focal distributor for quick deliveries of... 


REPUBLIC Bolts and Nuts 

















Steel Continues to Expand 
In Face of Industry Strike 


EXPANSION of the nation’s steel- 
making capacity is going forward, 
although construction work under- 
way has been interrupted at plants 
closed by the strike. 


¢ Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.— 
A contract for installation of two 
basic oxygen steelmaking furnaces 
at the “Cleveland Works has been 
awarded to Koppers Co., Pittsburgh. 
The furnaces and related equipment 
will cost about $24 million, part of 
J&L’s $50 million expansion pro- 
gram at Cleveland. 

The furnaces will produce 200 
ton heats; will have a monthly ca- 
pacity rate of 100,000 tons of steel 
ingots; and could be increased ul- 
timately to 140,000 tons a month. 
They will replace eight 175 ton 
basic open hearth furnaces which 
will be dismantled. 

The basic oxygen furnaces (only 
one of which will be in operation 
at one time) will have 21 ft 81% in. 
outside diameter and be 27 ft 10!/, 
in. high. They will be supplied 
by Pennsylvania Engineering Co., 
New Castle, Pa. Thev will be 
equipped with electrostatic precipi- 
tators for smoke control. Construc- 
tion is scheduled to begin in De- 
cember, 1959. Completion _ is 
planned for early 1961. 

Oxygen for the new furnaces will 
be supplied from a 500 ton a day 
generating plant furnished by Air 
Products Inc., Allentown, Pa. Site 
of the oxygen plant has not been 
determined. 

Another phase of J&L’s expansion 
program at Cleveland includes con- 
struction of a blast furnace. Cost: 
More than $26 million. 


© Republic Steel Corp.—Mesta Ma- 
Pittsburgh, has been 
covering the 


chine Co., 
awarded a contract 
design and manufacture of a 132 
in., four high, reversing plate mill 
and auxiliary equipment for the 
Gulfsteel Works, Gadsden, Ala. The 
mill will be designed to roll reheat- 
ed slabs into plates up to 126 in. 
wide and to operate as a reversing 
rougher to produce breakdowns for 


the hot strip mill. The new equip- 
ment will include a vertical edging 
mill; a 132 in., four high, reversing 
plate mill with front and rear mill 
tables, adjustable sideguards, and 
individually driven tapered rollers 
for slab turning; a vertical edging 
mill operating in tandem with the 
plate mill; and a runout table. 

Mesta will provide hydraulic roll 
balance, descaling, and roll cooling 
systems, and oil and grease lubri- 
cating systems for the plate mill 
equipment. 


® Crucible Steel Co. of America— 
An order for a three-zone slab re- 
heating furnace for stainless, sili- 
con, alloy, and carbon steel, and ti- 
tanium has been placed with Salem- 
Brosius Inc., Pittsburgh. The fur- 
nace, 85 ft long by 29 ft wide, is 
rated at 75 tons an hour when heat- 
ing stainless steel. 


@ Inland Steel Co.—A_ two-zone 
pusher type furnace for heating rail- 
road rails and billets has been pur- 
chased from Salem-Brosius. Rated 
at 50 tons an hour, it is 62 ft long 
by 23 ft wide. 


e U. S. Steel Corp.—Salem-Brosius 
also will install a three-zone slab 
heater in the McDonald Works, 
Youngstown. It is 741% ft long by 
18 ft wide and will be used to heat 
carbon steel slabs for rerolling. It 
is rated at 90 tons an hour. 

Alloy steel plate heat treating ca- 
pacity will be increased at Home- 
stead Steel Works, Munhall, Pa. 
A second continuous quenching and 
tempering facility will be installed 
at the 160 in. plate mill. The new 
line will require about one year to 
complete after the start of construc- 
tion. The line will process alloy 
steel plates for highly stressed in- 
dustrial applications and military 
uses such as missiles, aircraft, sub- 
marines, surface ships, and atomic 
energy equipment. 


© Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.— 
J. L. Mauthe, chairman, says his 
company will spend $70 million on 
capital projects in 1959 compared 


with the $36 million outlay for ex- 
pansion and modernization of plant 
and equipment in 1958. 


¢ Ford Motor Co.—Salem-Brosius 
has been awarded a contract for a 
battery of four soaking pits to be 
installed at the River Rouge plant, 
Dearborn, Mich. Each pit will be 
25 ft long by 8 ft wide by 14 ft 
deep. Recuperators to heat com- 
bustion air and cover carriage mech- 
anisms for each pit are included. 


¢ National Steel Corp. — Ground 
was broken and construction start- 
ed Aug. 18 on the plant of Midwest 
Steel Corp. at Portage, Ind. This 
is part of National Steel’s $300 mil- 
lion expansion program (STEEL, 
Aug. 3, p. 69). Initial installations 
at the new mill will include facili- 
ties for the production of electrolytic 
tin plate, galvanized coils and 
sheets, and hot and cold rolled sheet 
products. 

Contracts for foundation work at 
Midwest Steel and also for the new 
80 in. hot strip mill at Great Lakes 
Steel Corp.’s Ecorse, Mich., plant 
were awarded jointly to Eichleay 
Corp., Pittsburgh, and Walsh Con- 
struction Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

Salem-Brosius_ will install four 
five-zone slab reheating furnaces 
with a combined hourly productive 
capacity of 1000 tons of 30 ft long 
slabs. The furnaces will be used 
for reheating slabs prior to rolling 
in Great Lakes’s new strip mill 
(rated capacity: 3.6 million tons of 
steel coils a year). 


Lithium Corp. to Move 


Lithium Corp. of America Inc., 
Minneapolis, plans to move its gen- 
eral offices to the East Coast and 
its St. Louis Park, Minn., manufac- 
turing facilities, research and devel- 
opment laboratories, and pilot plant 
to Bessemer City, N. C. The com- 
pany owns large ore reserves and 
operates a $7 million lithium chem- 
ical plant in that area. 


Berry Bearing Builds 


Berry Bearing Co. has purchased 
a building at Michigan Avenue and 
26th Street, Chicago, to house ad- 
ministrative and sales offices and 
to provide a larger area for stock- 
ing bearings, bearing specialties, and 
transmission appliances. 
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Beryllium Corp. Expands 


Beryllium Corp., Reading, Pa., has 
completed an expansion of its beryl- 
lium fabrication facilities at Hazle- 
ton, Pa. New plant area of about 
12,000 sq ft provides for three sepa- 
rate vacuum hot press furnace in- 
stallations which will permit pro- 
duction of beryllium metal compo- 
nents in sizes from 6 in. diameter 
up to about 45 in. diameter by 60 
in. long. Sizable increases also have 
been made in powdermaking equip- 
ment. Machine tools for rough ma- 
chining of components have been 
installed. 


Ex-Cell-O to Move Plant 


Machinery building operations of 
the E. G. Staude Mfg. Co. Inc., a 
subsidiary of Ex-Cell-O Corp., will 
move from St. Paul to the Ex-Cell-O 
plant in Bluffton, Ohio. The move 
is planned for completion this fall. 


To Build Motors in South 


Leece-Neville Co., Cleveland, will 
establish facilities at Gainesville, 
Ga., for production of the line of 
alternating current motors recently 
purchased from O. A. Sutton Co., 
Wichita, Kans. E. B. Gitchell has 
been named manager of the division 
which will start limited production 
by early fall. 


Enlarges Tubing Capacity 


Michigan Seamless Tube Co., 
South Lyon, Mich., will enlarge its 
manufacturing capacity to handle 
volume production of its new finned 
seamless steel tubing. The firm plans 
to double the capacity of its Texas 
Div. and raise the corporation’s to- 
tal capacity more than 45 per cent 
within the coming year. 


Builds Research Center 
Union Carbide Corp., New York, 


is constructing a building to house 
the Union Carbide Research Insti- 
tute at Eastview (Tarrytown), N. Y. 
It will be ready for occupancy late 
in 1960. On the same site, a tech- 
nical service laboratory which will 
be used by Union Carbide Chem- 
icals Co. is nearing completion. The 
institute was formed to complement 
and extend the scope of the basic re- 
search being carried on in the cor- 
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poration’s research laboratories. Pro- 
grams underway or in the planning 
stage include study as solid state 
physics, the theory of metal bonds, 
and the structure of plastics. 





eg ASSOCIATIONS 


National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association is moving its headqua- 
ters from Cleveland to 2139 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 1. Ludlow King is executive 
vice president. 


Officers of the National Tank 
Manufacturers Association, Dallas, 
include: President, J. E. Ketner, 
Delta Tank Mfg. Co., Baton Rouge, 
La.; and vice president, S. O. 
Weempe, Master Tank & Welding, 
Dallas. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 





Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jen- 
kintown, Pa., and_ International 
Electronics Industries Inc., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., will merge. JIEI pro- 
duces capacitors, including minia- 
ture electrolytic types. 


American Machine & Metals Inc., 
East Moline, IIl., purchased the 
assets of Automatic Devices Co. 
Inc., Western Springs, IIll., except 
for the company’s plant which it 
has leased. Automatic Devices 
makes heating, cooling, and air con- 
ditioning controls. 


Subject to approval of directors 
and stockholders, Avien Inc., Wood- 
side, N. Y., will acquire Luther 
Mfg. Co., North Hollywood, Calif. 
Avien makes instrumentation sys- 
tems in the fields of fluids, tem- 
perature, and checkout equipment 
for missiles and aircraft. Luther 
makes electronic components. 


Nixdorff-Krein Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
purchased the Walsh Mfg. Co., 
Charles City, Iowa, manufacturer 
of farm equipment. Nixdorff-Krein 
makes industrial chains, tire and 
tractor chains, wagon and _ truck 
box hardware, wire products, ath- 
letic equipment, and_ agricultural 
equipment. 





cel, Hew PLANTS 


Chicago Vitreous Corp., a division 
of Eagle-Picher Co., Cicero, IIl., 
will build a 50,000 sq ft plant in 
Paris, Ill., for the manufacture of 
steel frames, uprights, and trusses. 
The division makes porcelain 
enamel material and builds gasoline 
service stations. 


Armco Drainage & Metal Pro- 
ducts Inc., a subsidiary of Armco 
Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio, will 
build its fifty-fifth plant at Wall- 
kill, N. Y. The $600,000 facility 
will produce corrugated metal pipe 
and pipe arches; plain galvanized, 
asphalt coated, paved invert, and 
Smooth-Flo sewer pipe. The build- 
ing will contain 31,000 sq ft of 
manufacturing space. Operations 
will be under the general direction 
of T. M. Neibling, vice president 
and manager of the company’s 
Eastern Div., and B. C. Dickey, 
production supervisor for the di- 
vision. 


American Messer Corp., New 
York, will build an air separation 
plant in Richmond, Calif., for Air 
Reduction Pacific Co. Output of 
the plant will be 30 tons a day of 
liquid oxygen, nitrogen, and argon. 
American Messer also built a plant 
in Vicksburg, Miss., for operation 
by Spencer Chemical Co. Output 
will consist of 3 million cu ft a 
month of argon. 


uu 7 NEW ADDRESSES 


1 





National Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of oil field machinery 
and equipment, moved its East- 
ern Div. offices to Columbus, Ohio. 
Formerly they were at the firm’s 
Toledo, Ohio, plant which is being 
closed Sept. 30. W. D. Crawford 


is division manager. 


National Cylinder Gas Div., 
Chemetron Corp., Chicago, moved 
its Buffalo district office to 396 
Grand Island Blvd., Tonawanda, 
N. Y. NCG produces industrial 
and medical gases, welding and cut- 
ting equipment, inhalation therapy 
equipment, and other medical ap- 
paratus. 
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why you have 
FOURTEEN DIFFERENT CHOICES 


Ohio Ferro-Alloys offers a wide range of different alloys of chromium for the 
same reason that the world’s finest golfers use fourteen different clubs: each is 
designed to do a special and specific job. The most accomplished golfer would 
have trouble trying to chip with a two wood, just as the most skillful production 
man would have trouble using a chromium alloy not formulated for his particular 
application. 

By depending on Ohio Ferro-Alloys, you get the chrome you need in the form 
and formulation you want. They’re listed below, and a request from you will 
bring complete information on the chromium alloys best-suited to meet your 


requirements. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS by OHIO FERRO-ALLOYS 


High Carbon Ferrochrome Charge Chromes Low Carbon Ferrochrome 
Low Chrome Ferrochrome Low Carbon Ferrochrome-Silicon Chrom-Add-6 
Chrom-Add-4 Chrom-Add-05 Chrom-Add-25-5 Chrom-Add Briquets 


Chrom-Sil-Add Foundry Ferrochrome Ferrochrome-10 Chromium Briquets 
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Metalworking Outlook—Page 19 


PUZZLER—Pictures taken in some areas show 
that smog continues unabated during the steel 
strike shutdowns. Some companies, accused in 
the past of being major contributors to air pol- 
lution, are making the most of the situation. 
They’re confident that when smog control in- 
vestigators get around to inspecting their plants, 
they'll find them “cleaner” from a_ pollution 
standpoint than was formerly thought possible. 


COLD CRUCIBLE FOR INDUCTION MELTS— 
Elimination of the heating factor in molds used 
in induction furnaces is the goal of Mallory- 
Sharon Metals Corp., Niles, Ohio, which is work- 
ing on the problem for the Air Force. Main met- 
als to be handled will be titanium and other 
reactive types. 


BONDS CAST IRON TO ALUMINUM— It’s 
simple to put cast iron inserts into aluminum die- 
castings, claims Doehler-Jarvis Div., National 
Lead Co., Toledo, Ohio (the system is being 
patented). Cleaning of iron castings uncovers 
tiny undercuts which are easily filled with molten 
aluminum during molding cycle. Possible ap- 
plications: Cast iron brake liners in aluminum 
brake drums and cylinder liners for car and 
truck engines. 


DENSER POWDERED METALS—More uniform 
blending and higher bulk density can be ob- 
tained with rotary blenders coupled with dis- 
integrators which break up fine agglomerates 
and fine powders (less than 325 mesh). One 
test showed that bulk density was increased from 
157 Ib per cubic foot to 180. Finished products 
were noticeably stronger too. 


CUTTING FRICTION WEAR— Solid molybde- 
num or vanadium slippers last far longer than 
other materials on rocket sleds ‘they travel on 
rails at better than 1800 mph), states Stanford 
Research Institute, Menlo Park, Calif. Molybde- 
num is yet too brittle (some 30 per cent break) 
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so vanadium, which doesn’t last quite as long, 
is being used until an improved molybdenum can 
be developed. 


ZINC GAINS—Today’s autos are using more 
zinc than their predecessors because of the metal’s 
improved appearance, claims the American Zinc 
Institute, New York. Much of the credit is given 
to Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, 
because of its major plating innovations. 


IMPROVED CHROMIUM PLATE—A new proc- 
ess for depositing a level undercoating of cop- 
per on metal upgrades the appearance of chrom- 
ium by hiding tiny imperfections and_ polish 
marks, claims E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. It developed the process. 


THIS SPARKING DEVICE trebles tool life and then 
some. That's the claim for tool edges impregnated 
this way. OK Tool Co. Inc., Milford, N.H., says it 
lays down coarse or fine layers of carbide from 
0.0005 to 0.003 in. thick and seems to work on 
everything from drills to stress sections on extrusion 
dies. Operating costs are insignificant, the firm adds 
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This is one possible Elektrojet option. 


It uses the standard 


base and column with a drop front tank, nonrotating work- 
head, and movable slide 


All of them (33) utilize standardized building block units. 
Main market areas will be in diesinking, odd shaped holes, 
and the “unmachinable” metals 


ELECTRICAL discharge is a con- 
ventional machining method which 
needs _ its standard machine 
tools, believe engineers at Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati. 
So they have come up with a com- 
pletely new machine line. 


own 


Putting the building block con- 
cept to work, they have developed 
16 basic units that can be assem- 
bled into 33 machine combinations. 
The units include two bases, two 
slides, four workheads, four base 
tanks, and four power supplies. 


© Process Refinements—The com- 
pany says its machines offer some 
basic improvements in spark ma- 
chining (a shower of sparks is used 
to erode the workpiece). 

One is a more sophisticated con- 
trol of the machining power, pro- 
ducing sparks at a balanced energy 
level and frequency (10,000 to 250,- 
000 cycles a second) that combine 
to give a precise, fine finish with 
a high rate of stock removal. (For 
more on. electromachining, sce 
SterL, Aug. 24, p. 80.) 


Another refinement: Improved 
machine design with strength and 
rigidity to maintain precise align- 
ment of tool and workpiece against 
the pressures of oil being forced 
through the 0.001 in. gap. 


¢ Options — The basic Elektrojet 
line consists of a single base and 
column on which may be mounted 
four interchangeable workheads and 
four different base-tank units. 

The workheads are: 

Nonrotating, for operations like 
diesinking, in which the desired 
shape is produced by vertical feed. 

Rotating, for operations in which 
a revolving electrode is desirable. 
(Rotating the electrode as it feeds 
into the work generally helps boost 
removal rates, the company reports. ) 

Universal, in which quill feed 
and rotation are provided, and the 
spindle can be rotated in a planetary 
fashion so precise holes can be 
drilled with an electrode smaller 
than the holes—this simplifies the 
machining of internal contours and 
annular grooves. 


Ram type, for extra large plung- 
ing cuts, typical of those required 
in making large forging and draw- 
ing dies. 

Each of the workheads 
matched with any of these 
to hold the electrode: 

Solid tank, for small, easily 
clamped workpieces machined in 
production quantities. 

Open-front tank, for greater ac- 
cessibility. 

Disappearing tank, in which the 
whole tank can be lowered into the 
bed of the machine, making the 
workpiece accessible from all sides. 

Moving table tank, making it 
easy to locate the part under the 
electrode, or to move it under the 
electrode at a controlled rate. 

Fixed and adjustable workhead 
slides are also offered, and the 
power supply can be chosen from 
20, 40, 60, and 100 ampere units. 

The line is rounded out by two 
electrical discharge grinding ma- 
chines and a heavy duty electro- 
spark diesinking machine. The die- 
sinker is built with a larger base 
and column than the basic line. It 
has a ram type workhead, dis- 
appearing tank, and is designed for 
heavy duty diework. 


can be 
tanks 


© Market Goals—Where will the 
machines be used? Cincinnati Mill- 
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A second option uses the same base and column that 
the machine at left did, but this one has a movable 
tank, coupled with a universal workhead 


ing thinks four areas have good 
potential: 


1. For unmachinable die mate- 
rials, electrical discharge machin- 
ing stands alone. On conventional 
materials, spark machining should 
be carefully compared with con- 


CINCINNATI Milling’s researchers 
worked on the problem of machin- 
ing rates and tool wear. Result: 
A method of producing this type 
of diecast tin-zinc electrode. The 
company says it is efficient and 
economical enough to permit any 
die shop to apply it. 


Other improvements: 


Forging die electrode is diecast 
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the base 


ventional diesinking techniques. 
2. The process has a “wide open 
field” for producing holes with other 
than circular cross section. 
3. It has great potential for jobs 
where problems of distortion, burrs, 
and differential heating are created 


4 


This is the large diesinking machine, equipped with heavy 
duty, ram type workhead and a tank that disappears into 


by conventional machining. 

4. It will continue to shine with 
materials that are too hard or two 
brittle to machine by others means. 
¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 


Fditorial Service, Srree., Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


) Electrodes Are Diecast 


© Close Tolerances—The new line 
of machines is designed to pro- 
duce bottom corner radiuses as small 
as 0.002 in. and 0.008 in. at regu- 
lar production speeds. A hole only 
0.00003 in. out of round has been 
produced experimentally. Large die 
cavities are being sunk with dimen- 
sional accuracy of + 0.005 in. 


Here, the electrode sinks contoured die 


© Work Size—Upper limits of cav- 
ity size have been raised by tech- 
niques for making large, inexpen- 
sive electrodes and by development 
of heavy duty machines which are 
precise, the company claims. Cav- 
ities of 50 cu in. can be machined 
at removal rates of 0.018 cu in. a 
minute. 


This part was forged in the die 








Progressive steps in making a 
bearing race (left) and propeller 
shaft end (right) 


These three Verson presses extrude bearing races and propeller shaft ends 


at Chevrolet in Cleveland. 
races an hour. 


Two of the presses can produce about 5600 
The other turns out 720 to 750 shaft ends an hour 


Extrusion Helps Hold the Cost Line 


At Chevrolet Stamping Plant in Cleveland, three presses are 
squeezing out bearing races and propeller shaft ends with 
substantial savings in material costs 


COLD EXTRUSION is helping au- 
tomakers build a better product at 
less cost. 

The chipless forming method al- 
lows fabricators to use less costly 
materials in many cases, reduces 
material consumption, cuts down 
on machining requirements, and 
lowers material handling costs. 

The Chevrolet Stamping Plant, 
Cleveland, has installed three Verson 
extrusion presses to extrude bearing 
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races for the universal joint yoke 
trunnion in General Motors cars 
and trucks, and the propeller shaft 
end, also a part of the universal 
joint. 


¢ The Chevrolet plant has reduced 
the amount of material used on the 
parts and has been able to use lower 
cost steel. 

Bearing races formerly were made 
of 1018 and 1024 steel. Now they 


are extruded from 1016 material. 
An extrusion slug weighs only 40 
per cent of the screw machine blank. 

The propeller shaft ends are made 
from 1045 steel when they are 
forged. As an extrusion, they can 
be made in 1035. Material saving 
on this part is less spectacular; 
George Engelmann, master me- 
chanic, estimates it to be about 
one-fifth of a pound. 


e Two 400-ton Verson presses are 
used in the production of the bear- 
ing races. 

The stamping plant also main- 
tains a battery of Conomatic multi- 
ple spindle bar machines to turn 
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out bearing races. They supple- 
ment the production from the two 
presses which extrude about 5600 
parts an hour. 


There are two sizes of bearing 
races. One starts as 34, in. diameter 
coil stock. It is cut off and formed 
into 1-1/16 in. diameter slugs in 
a cold header. The other race 
starts as 7% in. diameter bar stock, 
is cut off and headed into 11% in. 
diameter slugs. Before extrusion, 
the slugs are annealed and_phos- 
phate coated. 


e Two races are extruded at one 
time in an eight-station indexing 
die. 

Station one is a loading station. 
Slugs drop from a chute into the 
die. At station two, they are ex- 
truded. At station three, a probe 
checks to make sure the punch 
hasn’t broken off in the die. Station 
four is knockout and unload. 


The races are extruded with car- 
bide punches and steel dies. 
bide knockout pins are used. 

The indexing die plate is posi- 
tively driven from the press so it 
will always be aligned during the 
downstroke. Any 


Car- 


misalignment, 


Tooling setup for extruding bearing races. 


punch breakage, wrong size slug, or 
slug ejection failure will stop the 
press. 

Verson Allsteel Press Co., Chi- 
cago, built the tooling as well as 
the press. 

Finish operations on the extruded 
bearing races include grinding of 
the closed end of the race, the open 
face, the outside diameter com- 
pletely, and the inside diameter. 

When the races are made on 
screw machines, the blank weighs 
0.211 Ib, of which 0.13 Ib is 
machined off. It starts with 11% in. 
diameter bar. 


After rough machining on Con- 
omatics, the turned races are fin- 
ished in the same way as the ex- 
truded ones. 


e All the propeller shaft ends are 
extruded on a 600 ton Verson press 
at the Chevrolet plant. Production 
is 720 to 750 an hour. 


The extrusion blanks are sawed 
to length from bar stock, the out- 
side diameters ground on a center- 
less grinder, and both ends cham- 
fered. After a phosphate coating, 
they are ready for extrusion. 

The propeller shaft ends are made 


An eight-station indexing die is used. 


in a six-station indexing die. The 
first station is a loading station. 
In the second, the slug is forward 
extruded to form a shaft on which 
a spline will be cut. Stations three 
and four are idle. In the fifth sta- 
tion, the part is backward extruded 
to form a hexagonal socket on the 
opposite end of the part. The shaft 
end is unloaded at station six. 

Finish machining includes turn- 
ing the spline diameter and 
shoulder, drilling and tapping a 
hole in the end of the part, hob- 
bing the splines and chamfering 
the teeth, and finish grinding the 
spline diameter. 

When propeller shaft ends are 
made by forging, the machining op- 
erations are essentially the same 
as when they are extruded. One 
area of savings comes in elimina- 
tion of induction hardening and 
quenching of the spline before 
finish grinding. 

The extrusion process, in working 
the metal under 600 tons pressure, 
hardens it sufficiently to make the 
heat treat unnecessary. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service Steet, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Phos- 


phate coated slugs drop into the die automatically, and are carried through extrude, 


probe check, and knockout stations. 
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Two races are extruded at one time 








Chip Problem Is Eliminated 
With Central Vacuum System 


Fixture and drill bushings on a multiple boring machine at a 
laundry appliance plant were choked by chips. A central 
collecting system was installed. Results: Choking and pre- 
mature failure of bushings disappeared. The machine does 
a better job on precision parts 


Four nozzles pick up chips and dust as fast as they're produced by this 36 spin- 


die Natco machine (left), preventing excessive drill bushing wear. 


Separator 


tanks and vacuum equipment (right) are isolated from the machine 


IMMEDIATE removal of dust and 
chips from machine tools, an im- 
portant job in any machine shop, 
can be handled automatically with 
a central vacuum cleaning system. 

Such a system has been installed 
at Easy Laundry Appliances Div., 
Murray Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


bb 


Equipment was supplied by Lam- 
son Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


¢ The company retooled and began 
production of a new laundry equip- 
ment line. Tolerances were harder 
to meet than anticipated; break- 
downs were excessive. 


Special emphasis was placed on 
tools that could be used by un- 
skilled operators for precision work. 
An eight station fixture was de- 
signed for a 36 spindle Natco ma- 
chine to drill, ream, and counter- 
bore a gray iron crank arm, a gear 
sector, and a connecting rod to tol- 
erances of 0.0005 in. The top plate 
of the fixture was attached to the 
drill head, so the fixture would 
open and close automatically. That 
made extremely long drill bushings 
necessary. 

Before the first run of parts was 
finished, production bottlenecks 
were noticed. The run wasn’t on 
schedule, parts weren’t within toler- 
ance, and breakdowns occurred 
more frequently than expected. 


¢ Chips and dust choked tools and 
drill bushings, causing premature 
failure. 

Chips, following the flutes on the 
tools, were collecting on the fix- 
ture top plate. Cleaning methods 
used at that time moved chips from 
one part of the fixture to another. 
They eventually landed on the ma- 
chine bed, or on the floor. 

Bushings began to wear excessive- 
ly. That prevented the machine 
from turning out precision work. 
Tools often seized in the bushings 
and broke, or caused bushings to 
spin in the fixture. 


¢ Problems vanished with installa- 
tion of a vacuum system that picks 
up chips and dust before they ac- 
cumulate. 

Tool wear and breakage have 
been reduced, and machining tol- 
erances are being met easily. Bush- 
ings no longer spin in the fixture; 
downtime for repairs has been al- 
most eliminated. 

Less time is required for cleaning 
the fixture between operations. That 
increases machine productivity. 


¢ The system is powerful enough 
to serve additional machines. 

Material is drawn through four 
nozzles; three are fixed; one is mov- 
able. 

Only the nozzles and tubes are in 
the scrap collection area. The rest 
of the system is some distance from 
the machines. Separator tanks are 
large enough to hold all chips and 
dust collected between scheduled 
machine shutdowns. 





Automatic Submerged Arc 
Speeds Welding Fivefold 


A change to automatic submerged 
arcwelding increased production 
500 per cent at R. L. Faubion Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. It also improved 
appearance of the firm’s products. 
Orders from distributors have 
tripled. 

The company makes fuel and 
pressure tanks, and propane or gas- 
oline trucktrailers and tanktrailers. 

A few months ago, Faubion 
switched to automatic submerged 
arewelding for fabricating 300 gal- 
lon tanks made from 12 and 14 gage 
steel. 

Here’s the picture now: Weld- 
ing speed is 90 in. per minute on 
both the longitudinal and circum- 
ferential lap seams. One operator 
produces 45 tanks per 8 hour day 
(almost six times his previous rate). 

The smooth, uniform welds re- 
quire little postweld preparation 
prior to painting. The amount of 
leaks is less than 10 per cent of the 
previous total. That has drastical- 
ly cut costly repairwork. 

Three welding machines are 
used. Each is equipped with 
Unionmelt EH-2 welding head, 
UCC-3 controls, and a constant po- 
tential power source. Welds are 
made with a current of 400 amperes, 
28 volts, using Unionmelt No. 50 
welding composition and Oxweld 
No. 29 wire. 


Stainless Steel Impellers 
Resist Caustic Solutions 


Stainless steel pump _ impellers 
have operated efficiently for nine 
years in chemical pulp processing 
at Mead Corp.’s Kingsport Div., 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

The cast units (alloy Type CF- 
8M) successfully resist high flow 
rates and prevent impeller erosion 
through high velocity impingement. 
The impellers show no signs of cor- 
rosive attack or wear. 

Mead standardized on the alloy 
to resist the corrosive solutions han- 
dled in alkali recovery pumping op- 
erations. 

Processing is done by the soda 
method. Chips are treated with an 
aqueous solution of sodium hydrox- 
ide. Pumps move the caustic solu- 
tions through different processing 
steps. 
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This ultrasonic seamwelder manages aluminum sheet up to 0.010 in. thick at 


speeds over 30 ipm. 


trical industry 


Beneficiaries are canmakers, automakers, and the elec- 


Ultrasonics Gain Speed 
In Joining Thin Aluminum 


THE LATEST advance in high 
speed ultrasonic seamwelding of 
aluminum holds special promise for 
container and packaging people, 
claims Aluminum Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh. 

With it, sheets and foil from 0.006 
to 0.010 in. thick are seamwelded at 
speeds above 30 fpm (on thinner 
stock, the speed has exceeded 100 
fpm repeatedly). The machinemak- 
er, Aeroprojects Inc., West Chester, 
Pa., indicates it will soon double 
that rate. 

Alcoa claims that the packaging 
industry, auto radiator makers, and 
the electrical industry are running 
projects seeking to adapt ultrasonic 
welding to their needs to get more 
production and cut costs. 


e Ways for aluminum to compete 
more successfully with established 
methods and materials are continu- 
ally being sought. 

An interesting feature of ultra- 


sonic seamwelds is that they can 
be stopped and started without pro 
ducing long start-up sections of in 
ferior quality. The seams are leak- 
tight even bv helium standards. 

Alcoa believes that that feature 
of ultrasonic welding holds great 
promise and is the answer to a more 
vigorous campaign to replace the 
conventionally soldered steel can. It 
also believes that an ultrasonic weld 
is smoother, cleaner, and stronger 
than the cemented side seams now 
used in aluminum canmaking. 


© Continued development is expect- 
ed to solve the problem of welding 
the heavier gages. 

At the most, regular strip requires 
only a moderate cleaning, says Aero- 
projects. Degreasing is adequate in 
most cases. In addition, such de- 
vices (called Sonoweld) use low 
power equipment—line demand _ is 
less than 4 kilowatts for the kind 
of seamwelding being done. 








Tongs 


COILED ALUMINUM « $sstrip is 
handled quickly and carefully with 
vertical coil tongs at the Ravens- 
wood Works of Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp., near Ravens- 
wood, W. Va. 

The coils are picked up one at a 
time from the inspection conveyor 
and tiered three or four high for 
packaging and shipping. Careful 
handling is essential. 


© Coil Pickup—The tongs are low- 
ered with their levers latched and 
with the gripping shoes at a preset 
position to allow clearance for the 
coil wall. When the tongs rest on 
the coil, the operator pulls the 
frame toward him until the fixed 
inner shoe makes contact against 
the inner diameter of the coil. Next, 
he pushes the outer shoe against 
the outside diameter, where it is 
held by a ratchet. The tongs are 


ove Coiled Strip 
Easily, Without Damage 


then ready to lift the load. 

Raising the tongs releases the 
levers and causes the shoes to grip 
the coil firmly, but without dam- 
age. After the coil is moved, the 
operator lowers the tongs to bring 
the levers to the latched position 
again. Then he lifts the paw! of 
the ratchet and withdraws the outer 
shoe to allow removal of the tongs. 

The under surface of the tongs 
frame is lined to protect the coil. 
Use of shoe adapters for different 
inside diameters insures holding 
coils level during lifting. 

The tongs (made by Materials 
Handling Div., Heppenstall Co., 
New Brighton, Pa.) will handle a 
range of coil sizes. Quick adjust- 
ments can be made for outside di- 
ameters from 25 to 40 in. and for 
inside diameters from 3 to 8 in. 
Maximum height in operation is 
27 in. Load limit is 1000 Ib. 


Neoprene Machine Mounts 
Cut Relocation Costs 


Rubber isolation mounts helped 
prevent production interruptions 
when 80 heavy duty machine tools 
had to be relocated at the U. S. 
Naval Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion, Annapolis, Md. Cost of the 
move was 87 per cent below the 
original estimate. 


e Background—The station’s ma- 
chine shop building was structural- 
ly unserviceable. Estimated cost of 
a move to a temporary location was 
$103,000. Comparable costs were 
anticipated again when the ma- 
chine shop would occupy a new 
building. 

Vibration dampening neoprene 
mounts were specified. The mounts 
(recommended by Barry Controls 
Inc., Watertown, Mass.) eliminated 
the need for heavy foundations and 
conventional holding methods. 


e Moving — The only advance 
preparation was installation of bus 
ducts to supply electrical service. 
Mechanics assigned to each machine 
were responsible for disconnecting 
and moving the machine, installing 
the isolation mounts, and setting up 
the machine. They were leveled as 
soon as they were in place. Each 
mount has an adjustment bolt for 
leveling. 

It was possible to move a 4 ft 
boring mill weighing over 40,000 Ib, 
place it in position, level it, com- 
plete electrical connections, and 
start operations within 6 hours. 

After six months, inspection of the 
machines showed no significant mis- 
alignment or any moving or walk- 
ing of machines. 

This technique makes it possible 
to position machinery easily to 
meet changing conditions. One ex- 
ample was moving a 70,000 Ib open- 
side planer about 6 ft to make more 
space for a mill line. The job was 
done in an hour. 


¢ Other Advantages—Isolation of 
machinery from external vibration 
can raise production quality on 
metalworking machines and permit 
faster operation of equipment such 
as punch presses. Reduced vibra- 
tion can cut noise, operator fatigue, 
and building damage and mainte- 
nance. 
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FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
ON DAMASCOPE TESTING 

Write for bulletin describing 
operation, range of sensitivity, 
advantages, and general 
background on Damascope testing. 
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AT LAST A CONCLUSIVE 
NON-DESTRUCTIVE TEST OF 
PRESSURE TUBING QUALITY 





MEETS A.S.T.M. SPECIFICATIONS —Damascope is a new and improved 
method of RADAC eddy current testing. It consistently reveals surface and 
sub-surface cracks, seams, splits, holes, inclusions and other discontinuities not 
revealed by any other inspection method. On production run testing, 

Damascope’s range of sensitivity exceeds requirements for pressure tubing outlined 
in A.S.T.M. Book of Standards, Part I. 


EVERY TUBE IS TESTED -AIl! Damascus pressure tubing is now 
Damascope inspected in addition to other accepted testing procedures. Damascope is an 
absolute test of quality, revealing the presence, location and size of harmful flaws. 
The entire periphery of the tube is examined inside and out, through the wall, 

and for the full tube length. This is 2 100% check — each tube is inspected 

and imperfect tubes are automatically rejected. 


SUITABLE FOR NUCLEAR WORK -For nuclear or other critical 
applications, Damascope can be even more closely calibrated to yield a tube 

of super quality. Damascope is powered by batteries which eliminate the variable 
effects caused by current surges. It also employs modulation analysis to separate eddy 
current signals from background interference. 
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PROGRESS IN STEELMAKING 





Big Gas Turbine Blows Blast Furnaces 
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Big blower is given its final check at the factory before it’s shipped to the 
steel miil. Test simulates blast furnace blowing 


Fuel is compressed and combined with preheated air in the combustor. Expand- 
ing gases drive the turbine, then enter the regenerator to help heat air 























STEELMAKERS expect to save on 
capital expenditures and blast fur- 
nace operating costs by using gas 
turbines as blowers. They'll use 
blast furnace gas (a hard to dispose 
of byproduct) for fuel. 

A gas turbine system is ready for 
installation at South Works, United 
States Steel Corp., Chicago. The 
125,000 cfm unit was produced by 
the Industrial Gas Turbine Dept., 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Les- 
ter, Pa. 


e Research showed that the turbine 
is superior to present blowing meth- 
ods. 

Capital outlay for the system is 
well below that for other units of 
the same capacity. It doesn’t re- 
quire a boiler; water is used only 
to cool lubricating oil. That could 
be done with air. That makes it 
easier to install in the blast furnace 
area. 

The turbine runs efficiently on 
blast furnace gas, which has a heat- 
ing value of about 90 Btu per cu ft 
vs. 1000 for natural gas. 

Maintenance costs are low. Non- 
corrosive blast furnace gas doesn’t 
wear turbine blades rapidly. They're 
said to last 30,000 operating hours. 


© The turbine system is flexible. It 
can be combined with other blow- 
ing equipment, to supply air at 35 
psi to several stacks. 

The unit will be operated with 
two steam turbines to blow as many 
as five blast furnaces. In other ap- 
plications, it could be used to blow 
one furnace, or to blow two, using 
a split wind system. 

The turbine isn’t connected to 
an external mechanical load when 
it’s used as a blower. But it could 
be used as a source of mechanical 
or electrical power and kept in re- 
serve for blast furnace service. 


e The system includes a gas com- 
bustor, a turbine, a fuel compressor, 
and an air compressor. A smaller 
steam turbine is used for starting. 
Blast furnace gas is compressed 
in an axial flow compressor that’s 
geared to the main shaft of the tur- 
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YOU DON'T HAVE TO BABY CARMET CARBIDE TOOLS 


—on short or long runs! 


A full range of Carmet Carbide cutting 
tools are available to answer every 
cutting need .. . and allow you to cut 
with profit. The Carmet Carbide Tips 
are carefully brazed to alloy steel 
shanks, strong, tough and beefed up in 
design to support the carbide. 

Full guidance in selecting the proper 
grade, assistance in selecting the proper 
tool, is available locally from your 
Carmet Distributor. He stocks a full 
line, is there to serve you. Call on 
him or the Carmet Service Engineers 
whenever they can help. Carmet Divi- 
sion, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpo- 
ration, Detroit 20, Michigan. 


FREE NEW CARMET CATALOG 


This 32-page first edition contains 
prices and complete specifications 
on Carmet’s full line of cemented 
carbide tipped tools, Indexable 
Inserts, blanks and holders. Speed 
and feed charts, grade comparisons 
and ordering information included. 


ADDRESS DEPT. $-202 


USE THIS CARMET GRADE SELECTION CHART 


... then machine at optimum feeds and speeds 





7 Grade _ 





Carmet Application 


Industry i 
Designation 





For heavy machining of cast iron 
CA-3 and nonferrous material. 
300 series stainless. 


Machining cast iron and 
nonferrous material. 
300 series stainless. 


High Velocity 
finishing. 


Precision boring steel. 
Light, fast cuts. 


Light, fast machining on steel, 
stainless and high temp. alloys. 


Light to medium-heavy machining 
on steel. 


General machining on steel. 
Heavy roughing cuts. 


C-i 


C-8 


C-8 


C-7 


C-7 


C-6 





CEMENTED CARBIDE DIVISION OF 
ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 


WSW 7332A 











Service... — 











3 
Consists of the right products 
delivered at the right time at the right price. 
Almost every manufacturer claims superior 
4 


service. We are proud that we are one 


| company, who actually delivers it. 





FERRY CAP 


& SET SCREW COMPANY 





2151 Scranton Road «+ Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Cold upset screw products 


Standards and specials. 
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bine. Compressed fuel enters the 
single combustor, under the tur- 
bine. 

Part of the air flow from the main 
air compressor (38 per cent) goes 
into the cold blast main for the fur- 
naces. The rest goes into the re- 
generators, where it’s heated. In 
the combustor it is combined with 
fuel gas and burned. Gases at 
1350° F expand through the tur- 
bine, exhausting into the regenera- 
tors at 950° F. Heat exchange be- 
tween compressed air and exhaust 
gases in the regenerator brings ex- 
haust temperature down to 540° F. 

These units are geared to the 
main shaft: Lubricating oil pumps, 
a reverse flow, impeller type gov- 
ernor, an overspeed trip mechanism, 
a motor driven turning gear as- 
sembly, and a steam starting tur- 
bine. The starting turbine is con- 
nected to the gear train through an 
air operated, friction type clutch, 
which may be engaged or disen- 
gaged at any speed up to 2500 rpm. 


© Distillate oil is used as a start- 
ing fuel and to supplement a weak 
or erratic blast furnace gas supply. 

The turbine is started and run 
up to 2600 rpm on distillate oil. 
The fuel gas valve is then opened, 
and the governor is set to position 
the speed control valve. Maximum 
speed: 3600 rpm. As the setting 
of the governor is changed to a 
higher speed, pressure is built up 
in the fuel line, a check valve is 
opened, and gas is forced into the 
As speed increases, the 
governor switches the turbine from 
fuel oil to blast furnace gas. 

If the gas supply is reduced, or 
if its Btu value drops, distillate oil 
is added automatically to enrich 
the fuel intake and keep turbine 
power up. 


combustor. 


Aluminum Bearings Tested 


Journal box bearings of alumi- 
num-tin alloy are being tested by 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, on 100 freight cars. The 
tests, conducted at the company’s 
Cleveland Development Div., are 
authorized by the Association of 
American Railroads. In laboratory 
tests, the aluminum parts have 
taken severe scuffing many hours 
longer than those made of conven- 
tional low cost bearing materials, 
says Alcoa. 
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Bender Speeds Tubular Part 
Output, Plating Unmarred 


Two bends are made on a piece of preplated tubing in one continuous operation. 
Hydraulic machine turns out 180 formed parts an hour 


FORMING of small parts from pre- 
plated tubing with a high produc 
tion machine that doesn’t mar the 
finish offers savings in manufactur- 
ing time and storage space. 

A hydraulic bending machine at 
Foley Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, turns 
out 180 preplated lawn mower 
handles an hour, making two bends 
in each part. The machine was 
supplied by O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., 
Lake City, Minn. 


¢ The machine is justified by its 
high productivity. 

Preplated tubing can be formed 
in the machine, because the finish 
isn’t damaged by the gripping jaws, 
says William Nettekoeven, methods 
engineer. Storage space needs have 
been cut 33 per cent. And han- 
dling time has been cut in half. 


Use of the power bender in the 


Production Dept. frees hand 


benders, formerly used there, ior 


development work in the model 

shop. 
Formed 

model shop, can go into production 


immediately. 


yarts, perfected in the 
| | 


© Mower handles are formed from 
tubing, but the machine can form 
a variety of shapes. 

The handles are made of 18 gage 
steel tubing, 34, to 7% in. OD. Bends 
can be made in the 34 in. tubing 
on a center line radius as small as 
2 int 

The machine can bend %% by | 
in. flat steel stock edgewise, or any 
equivalent in tubing, angles, chan- 
nels, moldings, extrusions, or solid 
bars. 
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The precision grinding area is fully air conditioned. 
1 degree of 70°F and relative humidity between 45 and 50 per cent. 





Temperature is held to within 
Parts come in 


through an opening in the rear wall, move to the face grinder, lapping machine, then 
to the centerless, outside diameter grinder in foreground 


IN ANTICIPATION © ol 
growth in the market for ultrapre 
cision bearings, management at Nor- 
ma-Holfman Bearings Corp., Stam 
ford, Conn., has opened a new facil 
ity that can turn out more than $] 
million worth of close tolerance, 
angular contact bearings annually. 

The company feels that most of 
the demand will come from makers 
of precision machine tools, aircraft 
auxiliaries, computers and memory 
devices, and other products with 
speeds in excess of 50,000 rpm where 
extreme precision and maximum 
rigidity are mandatory. 

The air conditioned and humidity 
controlled facility contains “the 
most modern machinery, methods, 


major 
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and instruments available to the 
bearings industry,” says Richard D. 
Robertson, vice president in charge 
of manufacturing. The department 
is sealed from the main plant— 
personnel wash and change to spe- 
cial shopcoats in an air lock. When 
bearing races enter the grinding area 
on a conveyor, all qualifying opera- 
tions have been completed. Parts 
are ready for finishing and assembly. 


¢ Process Innovations — The com- 
pany’s engineers came up with some 
unusual manufacturing methods to 
get quantity with no compromise 
in quality. They include: 

®» An accurate universal preload 
grinding technique with automatic 


in-cycle gaging to prevent overgrind- 


ing. 

e Inspection at each machine to 

measure work as closely as 2!/) mil- 

lionths. 

© Special honing equipment to give 

a better finish to bearing races than 

was possible before. 

@ Single cycle rough and finish in- 

ternal grinding with hydraulic 

clamping to reduce the number of 

chuckings per part. 

© Deepfreezing of the stock after 

heat treatment to control dimension- 

al stability and hardness. 

® Centralized services with all cool- 
(Please turn to Page 76) 
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Isolated from the main manu- 
facturing area, the depart- 
ment is housed in air condi- 
tioned, humidity controlled 
rooms. Product: Angular 
contact bearings 


Special ball track honing machines, developed 
by Norma-Hoffman engineers, give a surface 
finish that reduces bearing noise level and in- 
sures low starting and running torque 
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Inside diameters of races are ground on a shoe type centerless grinder. 
A fluid pressure clamping device holds work against the rotating 
backing plate. Loading and unloading are automatic 


Heald rotary surface grinders do the final preload grinding 
on races. An air gage records the height of faces, is inter- 
locked with the machine to prevent overgrinding 


Beneath the grinding area is the central utility room. Electrical con- 
trols, coolant purification, and coolant refrigeration (within 2° F of 
room temperature) are located here 











ant lines in a subsurface utility 
room. 


© Automated OD grinding on a 
Cincinnati centerless grinder, with 
an Inchworm motor providing in- 
finitely variable movement of the 
regulating wheel, plus continuous 
work gaging. 


® Preload Grinding—A_ production 
sequence has been set up to make 
it simpler for the customer to specify 
and install preloaded bearings. End 
faces of matched inner and outer 
races are ground so that when he’s 
installing the bearings, all he has 
to do is draw the faces exactly flush 
—he then has automatically set the 
bearing to the specified preload. 

To make that possible, production 
men selectively preassemble inner 
and outer races with a master set 
of matched balls. This assembly is 
preloaded to the specified pressure 
and, while preloaded, the end faces 
of the two races are gaged to show 
the amount of stock that must come 
off each. After disassembly, the races 
go to a rotary surface grinder for 
finish face grinding. 


® Deepfreeze — After heat treat- 
ment in an atmosphere controlled 
furnace, quench, and a hot alkali 
wash, parts move to a Harris Deep- 
freeze unit where the temperature 
is dropped to minus 120 F. Parts 
are then brought up to room tem- 
perature and drawn at 360 to 400 
F. The Deepfreeze operation pro- 
vides dimensional stability, inhibit- 
ing the metal’s tendency to grow. 


The process also helps maintain a 


high raceway hardness that adds 
to bearing life. 
® Quality Control — Because the 


bearings require extreme precision, 
production men decided to maintain 
a continuous check of tolerances dur- 
ing each operation. 

Gages are mounted on pedestals 
by each machine. Even the output 
of machines with automatic in-cycle 
gaging is checked manually to guard 
malfunction. Machine set- 
make 


against 
ters, rather than operators, 
adjustments when tolerances are en- 
dangered. Flexibility needed to over- 
come short run problems is obtained 
by training operators and setters to 
be proficient on all machines. 

¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until ‘supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service Sree., Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Semiautomatic Welder 


Cuts Labor One-Third 


Replacing manual covered electrode equipment reaps big 


rewards for fabricator. 


joints in 34 in. structural steel 


LARGE STEEL melting pots for 
reducing alumina to aluminum are 
being welded with one-third the 
labor and equipment formerly 
needed. 

The producer, American Bridge 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp., Birming- 
ham, uses a semiautomatic device 
which features a continuously 
fed wire and a magnetic flux to 
replace three conventional covered- 
electrode machines. Combined with 
submerged arcwelding (for long, 
straight seams), the new method 
reduces distortion, increases speed 
and penetration, and permits pro- 
duction of up to four assemblies 


a day. 


e Greater arc force results in ex- 
cellent penetration and cost sav- 
ings. 

The deeper penetration of the 
semiautomatic permits plates to be 
beveled at 45 degrees (included 
angle), about half normal practice. 
The results: Less weld metal is 


needed and the joints can be filled 
in only two passes rather than 





Only two passes are needed to fill 


four or five needed with covered 
electrodes. 

The melting pots, which measure 
4 by 14 by 28 ft are used in alu- 
minum reduction plants as clec- 
trolytic cells. They are made from 
Type A-7 structural steel, 5% or 3, 
in. thick. 

Plates are cut to shape with an 
oxyacetylene torch, then bent and 
formed in press brakes. 

The American’ Bridge Div.’s 
choice of Unionarc reflects a grow- 
ing trend toward semiautomatic 
welding devices. For certain repeti- 
tive production operations where 
deep penetration is an asset, ex- 
perts agree that semiautomatics of- 
fer faster welding speeds (most can 
achieve 15 ipm) and high quality 
physicals. Welds are protected from 
atmospheric contaminants by CO, 
gas and a flux which also refines or 
modifies the weld deposit. Cross 
sections of a good weld when mac- 
roetched are usually finer grained 
than the base metal. Additional sav- 
ings come from elimination of elec- 
trode changing. 





Source: Linde Co., a division of Union Carbide Corp 


Operator works with Unionarc’s version of the new semiautomatic welders which 
are showing substantial savings in labor and welding time en many applica- 
tions. Weld quality is said to be better than that obtained with manual electrodes 
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You can expect mechanical presses of 
unsurpassed quality when you specify 
Warco, for every Warco press is designed 
and custom built with machine tool pre- 
cision. The result: Warcos work better, 
faster—with substantially reduced main- 
tenance. 

This typical Warco 250 Ton Double 
Eccentric Shaft Straight Side Press is 
being used by a leading farm equipment 
manufacturer to automatically feed and 
hot form the camber and accurately punch 
and countersink bolt holes in heavy gauge 
plow shares, discharging them automati- 
cally into a heat treating bath. Press slide 
incorporates a hydro-pneumatic overload 
device. 

If you’re considering press equipment, 
remember... if you want maintenance- 
free quality—you want Warco. 
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THE FEDERAL MACHINE AND WELDER COMPANY + WARREN, OHIO 
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High voltage “lightning” discharge at a Malleable test block. 
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Toughness is ( Malleable ) 


Under the slamming, bruising strain of a bulldozer’s roughshod ride... inside the battering air hammer... against 
the repetitive concussion of a machine gun's smashing action...wherever conditions are really brutal, Malleable 
iron castings prove their ruggedness 

When you're looking for toughness, it will pay you to investigate Malleable castings. Contact one of the progressive 


firms that displays this symbol— 
MEMBER 


If you wish, you may inquire direct to the Malleable Castings Council, 


MALLEABLE 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio, for information 








New Malleable Irons Meet Gruelling Service Tests ‘ee companies ore members of the 


Toughness is a vital requirement in stressed parts. Each application, how- 
ever, requires a particular combination of physical characteristics to be 


sufficiently ‘‘tough.”’ 


Whatever the specific requirements, one of the finest groups of materials 
available is the Malleable irons, as illustrated in the tables below. 


Tensile Properties—A.S.T.M. Minimum Specifications 
Standard and Pearlitic Malleable Irons 


Tensile Yield 
Strength Strength 
p.s.i. p.s.i. 


Elongation 


Designation J in 2 in. 


Standard 
35018 
32510 

Pearlitic 
45010 
45007 
48004 
50007 


53,000 
50,000 


35,000 18 
32,500 10 


65,000 
68,000 
70,000 
75,000 


45,000 10 
45,000 7 
48,000 4 
50,000 7 


Tensile Yield 
Strength Strength 
p.s.i. p.s.i. 
80,000 53,000 4 
80,000 60,000 3 
100,000 80,000 2 


Elongation 


Designation % in 2 in, 


53004 
60003 
80002 


Strengths up to 135,000 p.s.i. tensile and 
110,000 p.s.i. yield are produced com- 
mercially under individual producers’ 
specifications. 


Other Mechanical Properties 
Standard and Pearlitic Maileable Irons 


Modulus of Elasticity in Tension, p.s.i. 

Ratio of Fatigue Strength to Tensile Strength 
Shear Strength—% of Tensile Strength 
Torsional Strength 

Compressive Strength, p.s.i. 


Standard 
25,000,000 


Pearlitic 
26,000,000— 28,000,000 
0.40—0.50 
80—90% 70—85% 

Approximately equal to Tensile Strength 
200,000 250,000 


Malleable’s toughness is illustrated in a severe test conducted by a manufacturer of cab-over-engine trucks. 
To be absolutely sure of the strength and toughness of a variety of components in the cab, including the critical 
Malleable iron cab support hinges, a truck was crashed at high speed into a barricade of ice. Result—no 
hinge damage, even though the truck was seriously battered. 


Service-Demonstrated Toughness 


Highway railing posts demonstrate 
Malleable castings’ use where impact 
resistance is critical. As an example, 
thousands of Malleable railing posts 
line the Connecticut State Thruway. 
The State Highway Department re- 
ports that there have been no failures 
of the Malleable iron posts although 
other materials have failed in several 
cases. 


It is also because of Malleable’s tough- 
ness that so many of the highest quality 
hand tools are made of Malleable iron. 
One leading tool manufacturer tests 
the quality of its pipe wrenches by 
using a trick well known as the best 
way to break a wrench. The wrench 


jaws are put on a rigid bar, a long pipe 
is slipped on the handle, and the tester 
heaves his weight downward on the 
pipe. Because of their confidence in 
Malleable’s toughness, this company 
unconditionally guarantees every Mal- 
leable wrench housing against distor- 
tion and breakage. Another hardware 
manufacturer makes a similar guar- 
antee against breakage on its line ’of 
Malleable vises. 


But Malleable iron’s proven perform- 
ance in field service is only one reason 
for its wide use. To this, you must add 
Malleable’s low first cost, design flexi- 
bility, and excellent machinability. 
This combination offers unique ad- 
vantages over other metals. 


Design and Production Assistance Available 


To assist in the use of Malleable cast- 
ings, a special bulletin on toughness— 
Data Unit No. 105—is available from 
the Malleable Castings Council, Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, O. 
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These bulletins and engineering and 
planning assistance are also readily 
available to you from any member of 
the Malleable Castings Council. 
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A 
STINGS coUN 


CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut Mall. Castings Co., New Haven 6 
Eastern Malleable Iron Co., Naugatuck 

New Haven Malleable Iron Co., New Haven 4 


DELAWARE 
Eastern Malleable !ron Co., Wilmington 99 


ILLINOIS 
Central Fdry. Div., Gen. Motors, Danville 
Chicago Malleable Castings Co., Chicago 43 
Moline Malleable Iron Co., St. Charles 
National Mall. and Steel Castings Co., 

Cicero 50 
Peoria Malleable Castings Co., Peoria 1 
Wagner Castings Company, Decatur 


INDIANA 

Link-Belt Company, Indianapolis 6 

Muncie Malleable Foundry Co., Muncie 
Terre Haute Mall. & Mfg. Corp., Terre Haute 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Belcher Malleable Iron Co., Easton 


MICHIGAN 

Albion Malleable Iron Co., Albion 

Auto Specialties Mfg. Co., Saint Joseph 
Cadillac Malleable Iron Co., Cadillac 
Central Fdry. Div., Gen. Motors, Saginaw 


MINNESOTA 
Northern Malleable tron Co., St. Paul 6 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Laconia Malleable tron Co., Laconia 


NEW JERSEY 
Meeker Foundry Company, Newark 4 


NEW YORK 
Acme Steel & Mall. Iron Works, Buffalo 7 
Frazer & Jones Company Division 

Eastern Malleable tron Co., Solvay 
Oriskany Malleable Iron Co., Inc., Oriskany 
Westmoreland Mall. Iron Co., Westmoreland 


OHIO 

American Malleable Castings Co., Marion 

Canton Malleable Iron Co., Canton 5 

Central Fdry. Div., Gen. Motors, Defiance 

Dayton Mall. Iron Co., Ironton Div., Ironton 

Dayton Mall. Iron Co., Ohio Mall. Div., 
Columbus 16 

Maumee Malleable Castings Co., Toledo 5 

National Mall. and Steel Castings Co., 

Cleveland 6 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Buck Iron Company, Inc., Philadelphia 22 
Erie Malleable Iron Co., Erie 

Lancaster Malleable Castings Co., Lancaster 
Lehigh Foundries Company, Easton 
Meadville Malleable Iron Co., Meadville 
Pennsylvania Malleable Iron Corp., Lancaster 


TEXAS 
Texas Foundries, Inc., Lufkin 


WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Mall. lron Co., Point Pleasant 


WISCONSIN 

Belle City Malleable Iron Co., Racine 

Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee 1 

Federal Malleable Company, West Allis 14 

Kirsh Foundry Inc., Beaver Dam 

Lakeside Malleable Castings Co., Racine 

Milwaukee Malleable & Grey Iron Works, 
Milwaukee 46 
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‘Fyre-Freez’ and the Kidde seal are trademarks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
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} & 
REMOVE HOSE 
PUSH BUTTON 


MPPREETE (LOADED ST 
FRE EXTINGUISHER 


REMOVE HOSE 
PUSH BUTTON 


PO mer wer < 
OE Oo ate 


HOM ng hi 
KIDDE! 


21/2-gallon 2¥2-gallon 


pressurized water 


The easiest-to-operate portable fire 
extinguishers on the market today! 


Here, for the first time, is a practical, sensible design for pressurized 
water and loaded stream extinguishers. No inverting, no bumping, 
no valves to turn, no pins to pull (safety lock automatically releases 
when nozzle removed ). 


These two new stainless steel Kidde portables feature simple, one- 
two operation—just aim at fire and push the button. Notice the way 
the hose is stored, safely out of the way. Notice the wide-open 
handle—to insure fast action even in gloved hands. Notice the dust- 
and-waterproof pressure gauges—which show at a glance whether the 
units are fully charged. All of the features—plus the slim design and 
light weight of these Kidde portables—make them the easiest-to-store, 
easiest-to-carry, easiest-to-operate portables on the market today. 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. Available in pressurized 
water for fires in ordinary combustibles, or anti-freeze loaded stream 
for fires in ordinary combustibles and flammable liquids. For more 
information, write to Kidde today. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
860 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada Ltd., 
Montreal — Toronto — Vancouver 


The words ‘Kidde’, ‘Lux’, ‘Lux-O-Matic’, 





anti-freeze (loaded stream) 





Rail Joints Glued 


Tests show the method eliminates 
spreading of joints and cuts 
battering of rail ends 


FOR YEARS, most railroad tracks 
have been bolted together with fish- 
plates. Wear at the rail ends has 
necessitated frequent track replace- 
ments. Now the rail ends are be- 
ing glued together. The object: To 
eliminate wear by making the 
joints smoother. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., supplies the rail people with 
an adhesive called Bondarc. 

The technique has been tested for 
two years in this country and Can- 
ada. Results are reported good 
enough to encourage more wide- 
spread application. 


© Freezing the joints with adhesive 
keeps them from opening up. 

Slippage tests on 132 lb rails joined 
with the adhesive show it has four 
times the tensile strength of an un- 
bonded assembly. 

Ultimate strength is reached in 
2!/, to 4 hours. 

The adhesive is spread manual- 
ly; filling properties of the com- 
pound compensate for irregularities 
on the bearing surfaces. 

Joint bars are placed on top of 
the rails to be bonded. A heating 
unit goes over the bars and rail 
ends like an envelope. As soon as 
the temperature reaches 250° F, the 
heater is removed and the joint al- 
lowed to reach equilibrium at 
around 150 to 180° F. The parts 
are assembled conventionally with 
fishplates (bars bolted together on 
each side of the rail). 
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PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


NEW 


Planer Type Drill Has Automatic Positioning Table 


WITH the Carlton planer type 
drilling machine, workpieces can be 
accurately located for drilling, ream- 
ing, boring, tapping, and milling 
by any of three methods: Pin bar 
spacing, vernier and rules, numeri- 
cal control (tape or manual). 

The table is 72 in. wide and 126 
in. long. Numerical control permits 
positioning the table with an ac- 
curacy of +0.0002 in. 

When the tape control is fur- 
nished, positioning is through pre- 
cision racks and pinions with read- 
out unit for locking the spindle. 
The pin bar features pin override 
control, allowing the operator to 
override the pins without having 
to remove them from the bar. 

The Carlton automatic position- 
ing table has precision milled slots 
which enable an operator to locate 
workpieces for machining operations 
quickly and accurately. The table 
operates on nonmetallic ways which 
increase the loads that can be car- 
ried and minimize friction. 

The planer type milling machine 
is well suited for use in machine 


Vacuum Furnace 


THE IPSEN automatic, high vacu- 
um, cold wall type furnace (V-300) 
is especially suitable for copper and 
nickel brazing of flat stainless as- 
semblies. 

High vacuum reduces surface 
tension of the brazing alloy which 
eliminates crevice formation and 
corrosion. Flat assemblies are heat- 
ed uniformly from above and _ be- 
low, sandwich style. That reduces 
the danger of overheating outside 
edges. 

Other uses include hardening, 
tempering, drawing, and annealing 
refractory metals, reactive metals, 
stainless, and special alloy steels. 

The furnace is charged horizon- 
tally and has a roller hearth. The 
charging door is air operated. It 
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shops or toolrooms where there is 
a variety of operations on short pro- 
duction runs, or even on single 
pieces that come up frequently. A 
special positioning table and con- 





trols eliminate the need for expen- 
sive tooling setups. 

For more _ information, write 
Carlton Machine Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Can Braze Flat Stainless Assemblies 











IN PRODUCTS 


and equipment 





has a 3 in. sight glass. The vacu- 


100 cfm 

pump and a 10 in. 
vapor diffusion pump. 
Graphite heating elements (molyb- 
denum heating elements are option- 
al) and multiple radiation shields 
are employed. 


um system consists of a 
mechanical 
diameter 


For more information, write 
Ipsen Industries Inc., 715 S. Main 
St: Rockford, Ill. 


Less Floor Space Needed 
For New Seamwelders 


SEAMWELDER models in_ this 
line range from 50 to 400 kva. 
Each size is available as a circular, 
longitudinal or universal machine 
in a standard throat 
depths and transformer sizes. 


range of 


Floor requirements have 
been reduced. The unit is readily 
adjusted for wear or takeup, has 


space 


te 


higher performance, and maximum 
The line is de- 
signed to deliver high production 


power efficiency. 


runs at lower costs. 

For more information, write 
Federal Machine & Welder Co., 
Warren, Ohio. 


Power Impact Tester 
Remotely Controlled 


SAFETY, speed, and convenience 
are designed into this TMI impact 
tester. It meets the requirements 
of ASTM Method E-23 and _ per- 
forms Izod, Charpy, and Tension- 
Impact tests for metals. 

The machine has an automatic 


electric safety clutch brake, which 
stops the pendulum after it has 
made one complete swing. It also 
has a motorized pendulum return 
and remote controls. That is an 
important safety and time saving 
factor. 

After the pendulum has been ar- 
rested, the electric motor with gear 
head assembly automatically raises 
the heavy pendulum hammer to its 
latched position and the machine 
is ready for the next test. The 
control panel can be located any 
distance from the machine. 

For more information, write 
Testing Machines Inc., 72 Jericho 


Turnpike, Mineola, N. Y. 


Degreaser Is Portable, 
Has No Water Jacket 


YOU CAN wheel this chemical va- 
por degreasing machine where you 
want it and plug it into the near- 
est electrical outlet. Its operation 
is simple. 

electrical ther- 
mal switch does away with water 
piping normally used to prevent the 
escape of chemical vapor. If an 
electrical failure should occur, the 
machine is automatically turned off. 
Optional cir- 


The use of an 


Other advantages: 


culating spray; a special drain plug 
and angulated plate which simpli- 
fies solvent recovery; low mainte- 
nance cost; and easy parts replace- 
ment. 

For more information, write 
King Co. Inc., 60 Carteret Rd., Port 
Reading, N. J. 


Hydraulic Drive Unit Has 
Reversible, Variable Speed 


THIS 1!4 hp hydraulic transmis- 
sion is suited to heavy duty appli- 
cations where variable speed and 
instant reversing can increase pro- 
duction and efficiency, as in ma- 
chine tool drives, conveyors, tap- 
pers and reamers, pumps, blowers, 
and spring coilers. 

The unit provides variable speeds 
from 0 to 350 rpm in either direc- 
tion. Identical or different forward 
and reverse speeds can be set. 
Speed control is smooth, precise, 
and constant. 


Other features include instan- 
taneous reversing, neutral position, 
and integral torque multiplier for 
high torque applications. Included 
in the package: Electric motor and 
a 6 qt capacity oil reservoir. 

For more information, write 
Roberts Mfg. Co., 849 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 22, III. 


Induction Generator Offers 
Flexibility in Heating 


TYPICAL uses for the Model 150, 
2 kw output generator include 
hardening, brazing, soldering, forg- 
ing, and annealing, all at relatively 
high rates of production. 

An optional two position trans- 
fer switch permits the use of two 
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work coils. That allows the oper- 
ator to heat objects alternately (he 
can prepare one part while another 
is being heated) to achieve prac- 
tically 100 per cent utility. The 
unit also has an automatic timer 
that can be preset for various op- 
erations on a production line basis. 

For more information, write 
Induction Heating Corp., Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 


All-Motor Gear Reducers 


AVAILABLE in 1% through 50 hp 
ratings, the Reuland all-motor gear 
reducer units are supplied in sin- 
gle, double, and triple reductions. 


They provide original equipment 
manufacturers and other users with 
an almost unlimited selection of 
special drive motor and _ reducer 
combinations, all from one source. 

For more information, write 
Reuland Electric Co., Alhambra, 
Calif. 


Vertical Milling Machine 
Has Six Spindle Speeds 


IT’S DESIGNED for low cost, high 
precision milling and boring op- 
erations. 

The unit has a swivel head and 
is capable of angular and vertical 
operations. The ram and turret 
machine has a 7 x 27 in. table 
with a longitudinal feed of 16 in. 
Crossfeed is 8 in.; vertical feed is 
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15 in.; and ram movement is 12 
in. Quill travel is 4 in. Maximum 
distance from the spindle nose to 
the column face is 16 in. and maxi- 
mum distance from the nose to the 
top of the table is 18 in. 

The hard, chrome plated quill 
is 314 in. in diameter. The quill 
feed uses an accurate, smooth lead 
screw and nut arrangement. 

Spindle brake, lock, and internal 
quill lock are standard equipment. 
A complete line of accessories is 
available. 

A V-belt drive is used. The unit 
has six spindle speeds from 250 
to 3450 rpm or from 185 to 2550 
rpm. Belt positions can be set with 
one hand. 

For more information, write 
U. S. Burke Machine Tool Div., 
Cincinnati Mfg. Corp., Brotherton 
Road at Pennsylvania R. R., Cincin- 
nati 27, Ohio. 


Motorized Rotary Table 
Cuts Fixturing Time 


USEFUL for inspection or produc- 
tion, the Model 710-V indexing ro- 
tary table can be used with sur- 
face grinders, jig grinders, or drill 
presses. 

The unit is hand operated to give 
a combination index 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 
12, and 24. An index on a 10 in. 
circle is held to 0.0003 in. on 24 
sections. The table is powered by 
an electric motor with variable 
speed control. Forward - reverse 
switch clutch is provided for hand 
operation and indexing. 


Designed especially for labora- 
tory development or production, 
special models can be made for use 
on ultrasonic and disintegrating 
machines. 

For more information, write 
M & M Tool & Mfg. Co., 1124 E. 
Third St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 


cHiterature 


Write directly to the company for a copy 


Shaped Tubing Data 

Shaped tubing in square, rectangular, 
elliptical, oval, and a variety of other cross 
sections is described in Data Memcrandum 
No. 17. Superior Tube Co., 1585 Ger- 
mantown Ave., Norristown, Pa. 


Wear-Resistant Alloys 

A 32 page booklet covers 11 cobalt and 
iron-base alloys. Chemical, physical, and 
mechanical properties are presented. 
Dept. LT, Haynes Stellite Co., division 
of Union Carbide Corp., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Sandwich Core Material 

A J2 page bulletin, SP-1, describes 
Multiwave, a formable sandwich core 
material. Narmco Resins & Coatings Co., 
600 Victoria St., Costa Mesa, Calif. 


Eye Safety Equipment 

Catalog A-1762, 40 pages, lists the com- 
plete line of Bausch & Lomb safety 
products for industrial and laboratory job 
requirements. Safety Products Dept., 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 
2 NY. 


Guide to Casting Alloys 

“A Quick Guide to the Nickel-Con- 
taining Casting Alloys” presents con- 
densed information on the range of prop- 
erties offered, industries served, and gen- 
eral applications for each of the alloys 
included—27 pages. The Readers Service 
Section, International Nickel Co. Inc., 67 


Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Reduced-Voltage Starters 

Bulletin GEA-6860, contains a defini- 
tion, tells when and where to use, and 
how to select GE’s reduced-voltage mo- 
tor-starting equipment. General Electric 
Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Automatic Heat Treating Units 

A bulletin describes the Ipsen straight- 
through furnace designed for bright car- 
bonitriding and neutral hardening, mar- 
quenching, normalizing, and annealing. 
Ipsen Industries Inc., 715 S. Main St., 
Rockford, Ill. 


Emergency Power Setup 

Bulletin 21-200 explains the inverter- 
diverter continuous ac and de power sys- 
tem that changes instantly from normal 
to emergency power when current inter- 
ruptions occur. Electric Products Co., 1725 
Clarkstone Rd., Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Material Handling Discussion 
“Warehouse Layout: Narrow Aisles or 
Wide?” is an 8 page brochure that dis- 
cusses the advantages and disadvantages 
of this problem. Automatic Transporta- 


tion Co., 149 W. 87th St., Chicago, III. 
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KEARNEY & TRECKER builds production 


MACHINE TOOLS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 


Since 1898 .. . Kearney & Trecker 
Customer Engineering Service — sup- 
ported by an outstanding staff of en- 
gineers experienced in production mill- 



























ing machine design and application — 
combined with the finest and latest 
machine tools in an ultra modern plant 
is always ready to solve your produc- 
tion problems. 


Oil Industry 


automatic 4-spindle mill- 
ing machine mills 4 rock 
bit cones simultaneously... 
in a trunnion-type fixture 
having 4 work-piece spin- 
dies. PRODUCTION — a 
constant flow of this ex- 
pendable type tool to 
meet the steady demand. 


ea —— 


! 


Automotive Industry 


this 88 spindle, 3 vertical head machine 
performs drilling, chamfering, counter- 
boring, trepanning, spot-facing, ream- ~ 
ing and tapping operation on a differe’ 
ention case and cover. PRODUCTION © 
~- 67 cases, 67 covers per hour, 


. <n eee: a, 
Elevator industry 


12 spindle automatic transfer ma- 
chine mills mating tongue and 
groove on ends of elevator guide 
rail-drills mounting holes in rail 
flanges—for continuous rail mount- 
ing. PRODUCTION— 28 completely 
machined rails per hour — 180% 
increase over old method, 


Tool Industry 


Flutes and shank squares 
are milled on tap blanks 
by this automatic machine. 
Tap blanks ore hopper 
loaded and automatically 
unloaded, RESULT—greot- 
ly increased hourly pro- 
duction. 


aR 





—— Write for bulletin SMD-57 on your company letterhead. 
KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION | 


Special Machinery Division 
6790 W. National Avenue e Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
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Foreign Mills Up Prices as Market Tightens 


FOREIGN mills are cashing in on America’s 
steel strike by boosting prices on exports to this 
country. They aren’t passing up their chance 
to get what the traffic will bear. 

Deformed bars, bar size angles, structural 
angles, I-beams, channels, and merchant bars 
are up $2 a ton at Atlantic, Great Lakes, Gulf, 
and West Coast ports. Prices on plates are up 
sharply, reflecting strong demand in Europe as 
well as in the U. S. 


PREMIUM PRICES—Paradoxically, foreign pro- 
ducers who got a toehold in the U. S. market 
by undercutting American mills are selling some 
products at higher than domestic quotations. Gal- 
vanized sheets from South Africa are being pur- 
chased on the East Coast at $5 a ton above the 
American mill price. Belgian galvanized steel for 
delivery in September is being offered at $10 
above the domestic market. 


STILL UNDERSELLING—In most cases, Euro- 
pean steelmakers have been able to boost their 
prices substantially without going above the U. S. 
market. At Houston, for example, 2!/, in. angles 
have gone up 25 per cent since February (when 
they were $91.20 a ton). Even after they were 
upped to $114 on Aug. 15, they were still 17 
per cent below domestic mill quotation. 


MOST INVENTORIES O.K.— Steelmakers are 
confident that most of their customers have en- 
ough metal on hand to continue normal opera- 
tions through September. By Sept. 15, they'll 
expect to hear “squeaking wheels”—cries from a 
lot of small users whose stocks are out of bal- 
ance. But even then two-thirds of their customers 
will be adequately stocked. Chrysler Corp. esti- 
mates that its supplies will allow full production 
schedules until November. With the exception 
of GM’s Cadillac Div., automakers will have no 
trouble filling their dealer pipelines. 


SHEET SHORTAGES SEEN— With galvanized 
sheet inventories in the nation’s steel service 
centers almost depleted, cold rolled sheets are 
also coming into critical short supply. They’re 
being allocated at Chicago, just as galvanized 
items have been for the last three months. One 
result of the current shortages is the substitution 
of available steel items for hard-to-get products. 


USERS FEEL PINCH— Nonintegrated mills are 
being squeezed out of the market as the strike 
drags on. In Chicago and Pittsburgh, leading 
producers of cold-finished bars have suspended 
operations for want of hot rolled material. 


HARDSHIPS OUTLAST STRIKE— Some of the 
most severe hardships will probably be felt after 
the strike has been settled. It will be two or three 
weeks after blast furnaces are relighted before 
steelmakers will be able to ship even ordinary 
grades of low carbon drawing steel. They'll need 
up to eight weeks to deliver high carbon spring 
steels, alloys, and stainless. Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, IIl., estimates that its steel supplies 
will permit full production through Sept. 18, 
but warns employees that operations could be 
affected even if the strike is settled before then. 


OUTPUT UP SLIGHTLY—Last week, steelmak- 
ers operated their furnaces at 12 per cent of ca- 
pacity, up seven-tenths of a point from the pre- 
vious week’s revised rate. Production was about 
340,000 ingot tons. 





WHERE TO FIND MARKETS & PRICES 


News Prices News Prices 
Bors, Merchant 88 Nonferrous Met. 106 108 
Reinforcing . ... 90 100 
Boiler Tubes.. ... i 10399 
ve 92 
90 
Plating Material 
Prestressed 
Strand 
Price Indexes. . 
Producers’ Key. 
R.R. Materials. 
Refractories .. 


Coal Chemicals. 
Charts: 
Finished Steel 
Ingot Rate. 
Scrap Prices. 
Comparisons .. 
Contracts Placed Semifinished 
Contracts Pend. Service Centers 


Electrodes 
Silicon Steel .. 


Stainless Steel. 


Fasteners .... 
Ferroalloys ... 


Fluorspar .... 
Structurals ... 


Tin Mill Prod.. 
Imported Steel Tool Steel 
Ingot Rates .. vee Tubular Goods. 89 98 
Metal Powder. ... 89 94 


Footnotes .... 


Current prices were published in the Aug. 24 issue and will 
appear in subsequent issues. 
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Metals Ban 


A NONCONTACT, x-ray thickness 
gage provides controlled measure- 
ments for coiled strip in the “metals 
banking plan” developed by Edg- 
comb Steel & Aluminum Corp.’s 
Hillside, N. J., warehouse. 

An x-ray beam measures and 
records thickness variations. Toler- 
ances are recorded on continuous 
strip charts as aluminum, stainless 
steel, and cold rolled steel are un- 
coiled and recoiled at speeds over 
400 fpm. Then, when a _ buyer’s 
order comes in, Edgcomb can tell 
the customer what gage variations 
he will receive on his order, within 
0.0001 in. 


© Unusual Service — Richard L. 
Bachmann, warehouse manager for 
Edgecomb, says: “The new x-ray 
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Edgcomb Steel & Aluminum Corp.'s ‘metals banking plan’’ starts with accurate 
gaging of tolerances in coils of strip kept in stock to fill customers’ orders 


promptly. 


The XactRay gage (circled above) reads thickness variations which 


are recorded or strip charts and lets the buyer know just what tolerances he 


is getting 


gage has enabled us to provide 
unique customer service through our 
metals banking plan.” Under the 
plan, regular customers estimate 
their requirements for a given peri- 
od, usually three months to a year. 
They specify gage, temper, and 
finish only, not widths or quantities. 
The warehouse then _ stockpiles 
enough material to meet these com- 
mitments. 

The x-ray gage, called XactRay, 
is made by Industrial Gauges Dept., 
Daystrom Inc. At Edgcomb, it is 
mounted on a track between the 
uncoiler and the recoiler. Adjusted 
to operate at 3 second intervals, 
the gage traverses the full width of 
the strip (8 to 48 in.). 

Thickness measurements are made 
by passing a pencil-size ray of en- 


‘Has X-Ray Teller 


ergy through the material which is 
collected and converted by a receiver 
into an electric signal. A chart 
recorder, installed in a console near 
the uncoiler, logs complete measure- 
ment data. Strip chart records of 
these data are filed in a central of- 
fice, keyed to the warehoused coils. 


Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 93 & 94 

Steelmakers are confident that 
most of their customers have enough 
metal on hand to continue normal 
operations through September. Prin- 
cipal among the exceptions are users 
of galvanized material. 

Since gaps are appearing in re- 
serves of practically all grades, con- 
sumers are showing increasing con- 
cern over what their positions will 
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be by mid-September, or shortly 
thereafter. Meanwhile, with the va- 
cation season now practically ended, 
heavier consumption is accelerating 
the shrinkage in inventories. 

Because order backlogs are so 
large, sales executives are reluctant 
to open their fourth quarter books. 
If the strike lasts much longer, de- 
livery promises for that period will 
be meaningless. Some buyers are so 
insistent sellers can’t turn them 
down, but there’s no getting around 
the probability that some of the 
tonnage being booked for fourth 
quarter won’t be shipped this year. 

Mills that have big inventories 
of slabs will be able to ship common 
types of sheets to their customers 
a week after operations are resumed. 
Starting at the blast furnace, they'll 
need two or three weeks to ship 
ordinary grades of drawing steel 
(0.10 carbon or less). Unless the 
strike is settled early in September, 
users of specialty steel may be in 
serious trouble before yearend. Rea- 
son: It will take producers eight 
weeks to deliver high carbon spring 
steels and alloys. 

Union Hardware Co., Torring- 
ton, Conn., has received a large 
contract for cartridge link steel. The 
order was booked for poststrike de- 


livery. 


Imported Steel... 


Imported Steel Prices, Page 100 

Prices on some steel products for 
shipment from continental West 
Europe have stiffened, with delivery 
promises running to November and 
beyond. Reformed bars, bar size 
angles, structural angles, I-beams, 
channels, and merchant bars are up 
10 cents per 100 Ib at North At- 
lantic, Great Lakes, South Atlantic, 
Gulf Coast, and West Coast ports. 
Prices on plates (basic and_bes- 
semer) are higher at all ports, 
reflecting a particularly tight market 
abroad. 

But prices are unchanged on 
sheets, furring channels, hot rolled 
bands, and wire products, includ- 
ing rods, for shipment from West 
Europe. 

The Houston area illustrates the 
trend in imported steel prices. In 
February, 2 x 21/4, in. angles ordered 
through a direct mill agent were 
priced at $4.56 per 100 Ib, 
f.o.b. cars, Houston. An Aug. 17 
price list from the same mill for 
the same item quoted $5.70 
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DE-STA-CO—stampings since 
1915—today THE name in 
toggle clamps 


De-Sta-Co has been recognized for over 
25 years for its leadership in the field of 
production clamping devices. Today, our 
engineers are creating improved and special 
toggle clamps to meet your specialized 
production problems in every field. Over 130 
models, types and sizes, stocking distributors 
everywhere. Send for catalog. 





Our range of stamping production has made De-Sta-Co known as 
an important source from coast to coast. We’re regular suppliers 
to the most widely diverse industries—electrical, electronic, 
photographic—refrigeration, heating and ventilating—hardware, 
automotive, aircraft. All of these require top quality—and we take 
off our hats to none—but in addition to quality they want De-Sta- 
Co’s other pluses: service, integrity, modern equipment, second 
operation facilities, ample inventories of all common and many 
unusual materials. Our know-how is as extensive as you'll find 
in the business and the big pluses we give you gratis! 

Next time, check with De-Sta-Co for stampings, prices and 
PLUSES! Prints, samples or detailed ietter will get you fast 
results. Qualified representatives from coast to coast. Write for 
the name of the De-Sta-Co man in your area. 


De-Sta-Co is widely known for toggle clamps, stamp- 
ings, precision washers, spacers, shims, shim and 
feeler stock, blower housings and marine specialties. 


seiainnsaneor DETROIT STAMPING COMPANY 
PRODUCTION 359 MIDLAND AVENUE e DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 
CLAMPING 











and promised delivery within three 
to four months. The increase over 
a six month period was 25 per cent. 
But the present price is still 17 per 
cent under a domestic mill’s pre- 
strike quotation. 

Prices on foreign steel purchased 
from a mill depot range from the 
same to slightly higher than those 
of domestic mills. Imported steel 
purchased from a speculator or 
broker may vary widely either way. 
The port of Houston is receiving 
an average of 15,000 tons of foreign 


steel a week. 
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Brings out BEST 
in TIG Welding 






Some galvanized sheets from 
South Africa (generally heavy gage) 
have been purchased in the Phil- 
adelphia district from stock at prices 
about $5 a ton above the domestic 
market. Some Belgian galvanized 
sheets for delivery in September are 
offered at $10 a ton above the do- 
mestic market. Other grades of for- 
eign sheets are being purchased in 
increasing volume. 

Steel from Italy arrived in Buf- 
falo last week via the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. It will be used on the 
State Power Authority’s new Ni- 
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This new Miller development improves quality, speed and 
range of tungsten inert gas welding in all automatic fixture 
and manual applications. Balanced wave (BW) character- 
istic results from new Miller balance control which elimi- 
nates the d-c component present in most welding currents. 
Output of the Miller BW welder is ONLY pure a-c, DELIVERS: 


Excellent arc stability 


Maximum heat 


Deeper penetration 


Faster welding speeds 


Complete particulars will be sent promptly upon request. 


6 
=| ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Distributed 


o by Canodiar 


Liquid Air Co., Utd, Montrea 








agara power project near Lewiston, 
N. Y. Several months ago the 
Power Authority placed an order 
for 900 tons of steel with an 
Italian company which underbid 
American producers. 

The movement of foreign steel 
into Buffalo in the form of scrap 
rails has pushed close to a record 
25,000 tons for this navigation sea- 
son. The motorship Elise Schulte 
reached Buffalo docks recently with 
575 tons of rails from Antwerp, 
Belgium. They are consigned to 
the Buffalo Steel Corp. for rerolling. 

Extended deliveries now quoted 
by continental Western European 
mills are due to heavy home con- 
sumption and sales abroad including 
Russian satellite countries. Heavy 
tonnage is moving to China for at 
least $10 a ton more than can be 
obtained on steel shipped to the 
U. S. and on basis of buyer’s ac- 
ceptance at the mill—not upon ar- 
rival in China. 

Good tonnage is also moving to 
South Africa and India, but rel- 
atively little to South America. 
(South American business has been 
generally disappointing to European 
producers. ) 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 92 


Although its contract with the 
United Steelworkers wasn’t sched- 
uled to expire until Aug. 31, one of 
the leading producers of cold fin- 
ished bars in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict had to suspend operations Aug. 
21. Reason: Lack of hot rolled ma- 
terial. 

A few hot mills are still operat- 
ing, but they’re too busy taking 
care of regular customers to accept 
orders from new accounts. Although 
some users are offering conversion 
deals (they’d supply the ingots), 
the volume isn’t large enough to 
support balanced bar mill opera- 
tions. 

Consumers of both hot and cold 
carbon bars are endeavoring to get 
more orders on mill books for de- 
livery as soon as possible. In view 
of the continued gloomy outlook for 
an early steel wage settlement, they 
hold little hope for getting deliveries 
against current orders before No- 
vember, if then. 

More bar users are turning to 
distributors to fill gaps in stocks. 
Sizes in short supply in New Eng- 
land cover mostly chemical and 


STEEL 





physical specifications in sizes 2 in. 
and under. Consumption in that 
rea approximates 80 to 85 per cent 
within this smaller size range. 

With one exception, all produc- 
tion in New England is confined 
to converters. The latter are reluc- 
tant to take on cold finished bar 
orders from other than regular ac- 
counts. On that basis, some are 
booked into the fourth quarter to 
the extent hot rolled material is 
available. 

Nicholson File Co. closed manu- 
facturing operations at Providence, 
R. IL, transferring production to 
branch plants. For years, Nicholson 
was a leading user of flats and 
special shapes in the area. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 98 


Inventories of oil country goods 
held downriver from Pittsburgh are 
rapidly being depleted. Distribu- 
tors’ stocks have dropped an esti- 
mated 50 per cent since the strike 
began. Because of the emphasis on 
dual completions, 27% in. OD tub- 
ing is being used for casing and de- 
mand for small diameter (34 to 
114 in.) tubing is strong. Users 


are also snapping up 4]/, in. cas- 
ing, being used in place of 5 in. 


and 71/4 in. pipe. Distributors 
aren’t getting any delivery promises 
from the mills on new orders, but 
they’re trying to assure themselves 
of priority once the back orders 
have been cleared up. 

The major oil companies are ade- 
quately stocked for at least a month, 
but some of the independents are 
starting to feel the pinch. As they 
run out of the steel they need, 
they'll revise their drilling pro- 
grams, substituting larger sizes or 
more costly items. 

Sales of miscellaneous line pipe 
are expected to be slow for the bal- 
ance of the year, but demand for 
trunk line pipe continues strong. 
Producers will probably operate 
close to capacity during the fourth 
quarter. Seamless pipe is running 
on a par with standard. 

The summer’s seesawing oil well 
drilling trend reverted to the down- 
side again for the week ended Aug. 
17. Hughes Tool Co., Houston, 
reported 2146 rotary rigs at work, 
14 less than in the previous week 
but 236 more than in the compar- 
able period a year ago. 
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Demand for cast iron goods con- 
tinues strong. Deliveries, which 
were on a 30 day schedule, are 
now at four to six weeks because 
plants have increased backlogs. Va- 
cations have also set back de- 
liveries. 


Distributors ... 


Prices, Page 99 

Steel service centers booked more 
business in August than in July due 
to the continuation of the steel 
strike and the passing of the vaca- 
tion peak at consuming plants. 
Distributors anticipate a further gain 
in business in September as there 
is no indication of an early set- 
tlement of the steel strike and pros- 
pects are favorable for a pickup in 
general industrial activity. 

Major concern of most distributors 
is whether or not they will have 
sufficient inventories to meet de- 
mand. Their stocks of some grades 
and sizes have been depleted. In 
many instances, they are being 
called upon to furnish steel items 
which are required under new con- 
tracts booked by their customers and 
which were not previously stocked 


and not stocked in the volume now 
required. 

Items in tightest supply in most 
districts are galvanized sheets, light 
plates, and coid and hot rolled 
sheets. 

Competition from speculators and 
brokers of foreign steel is being 
blamed for holding the lid on 
domestic distributors’ sales in the 
Southwest. While some service 
center inventories are spotty on 
some items, the consensus is ‘that 
no pinch will come for at least 
two months in that territory. 


Wire... 


Wire Price, Pages 94 & 97 


Because of the hundreds of sizes 
and grades of wire required in 
manufacture of fabricated indus- 
trial items, spot shortages are ap- 
pearing in inventories of this prod- 
uct. Steel service centers can con- 
tribute little in filling needs. Non- 
integrated converters are getting 
more urgent demands to fill the gaps 
and their ability to do so depends 
on rod specifications. 

Over-all stocks of finished wire 
are substantial, but there’s a short- 








HONEYCOMB METALS 


IN STOCK 


ready to ship within two weeks. The Sendzimir Mill material you 
want exactly as you want it, when you want it. Gauges stocked are: 


in the following types of steel: T310, T321, T347, T410, 17-7 P.H. 
Condition A (hydrogen annealed). AM350, A286, 19-9 DX, 
Inconel, Inconel X, and L605. Other gauges rolled to order 


within four weeks. Slit as narrow as .032 (1 /32”) wide. 


SINCE 1924 


“the biggest little mill in the country’’/ 


WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
Phone: COlony 9-7771 
TWX Wallingford, Conn. 277 





age of high carbon sizes to meet 
contracts booked during the strike. 
In New England, three integrated 
mills are down; all are leaders in 
production of specialties. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 92 

Although plate fabricators are in- 
creasingly concerned about their in- 
ventories, most have enough steel 
to continue their operations for an- 
other month. Barge builders have 
heavy production schedules and are 
known to be draining their inven- 
tories at a rapid rate. 

Producers in the Pittsburgh area 
took orders through September, but 
they haven’t seen fit to open their 
fourth quarter books. When they 
do, it will be on the basis of de- 
livery three or four months after 
the strike ends. Mills making wide 
(100 to 160 in.) sheared plates are 
sold out for the balance of the year. 
Demand for universal plates (30 
to 48 in. wide) is good but book- 
ings aren’t nearly as heavy as for 
sheared plates. 

Several large boiler contracts, in- 
cluding ship powerplants, are de- 
pendent on poststrike plate tonnage. 


Builders of such equipment are not 
hopeful of obtaining requirements 
before first quarter. 

Details are being cleared for con- 
struction of three new tankers at the 
Bethlehem Quincy, Mass., yards: 
One 106,000 tons and two 46,000 


Also in New England, 
large fabricating projects 
have been placed for which plates 
will not be rolled until after the 
strike. 


tons each, 
several 


Inquiries for new projects involv- 
ing plate fabrication in the Pacific 
Northwest have dropped. Seattle 
is planning a major expansion of its 
water system, involving 36 in. pipe, 
which may be up for figures late 
this year. 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
has a contract with the Bureau of 
Ships for development of high 
strength submarine pressure hull 
plates. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 100 


Production of coke in the U. S. in 
June amounted to 6,043,665 net 
tons, reports the Bureau of Mines. 
That was 5 per cent below the May 
output of 6,376,771 tons, but was 
53 per cent above the June, 1958, 
output of 3,943,900 tons. 

Producers’ stocks of oven coke 
continued to drop and at the end of 
June, 1959, were equal to 14.7 days’ 
production. Bituminous coal stocks 
increased 5 per cent and on June 
30 were sufficient for 44.6 days’ 
supply at the prevailing consump- 
tion rate. 


Iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 100 


Only 37 vessels in the 242 Amer- 
ican Great Lakes ore fleet were in 
commission on Aug. 15. The vessels 
represented 14.82 per cent, or 439,- 
500 tons, of the fleet’s total trip 
capacity of 2,965,985 tons. As of 
June 15, 231 vessels representing 
96.8 per cent of total trip capacity 
of 2,975,035 tons were in commis- 
sion. 


Strike Forces Sharp Cut 
In Steel Ingot Output 


Ingot tonnage lost during July 
because of work stoppages jumped 
to 4,583,000 tons, reports the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute, New 
York. The tonnage lost from this 
cause during the first seven months 
of the year amounted to 4,757,000 
tons. 

Production of steel.ingots in July 
was 5,227,129 tons, bringing the 
total for the first seven months 
to 69,505,332 tons. Output in July 
a year ago was 6,420,405 tons and 
for the first seven months 44,172,892 
tons. 

The industry operated at 41.7 per 
cent of capacity in July compared 
with 89.9 per cent in June and 53.7 
per cent for July, 1958. For the 
first seven months, operations aver- 
aged 81.1 per cent against 54 per 
cent a year ago. 

The breakdown of production by 
states: 


Steel Production—July, 1959 
(Net tons) 
States: July 
New York 232,344 
Pennsylvania - 1,223,888 
R. I., Conn., N. J., 
Del., Md. 
Va., W. Va., Ga., 
a ree eee 77, ,960,990 
Kentucky rey ee 911,401 
Alabama, Tenn., Miss 117,526 ,507,753 
Ohio i oteae weaery 995,33 ,812,833 
Indiana ie 663,235 9,162.518 
Illinois .. saw ees 518,52 ,677,200 
Michigan ... ita 327,895 ,063,397 
Minn., Mo., Okla., 
TORRE .ccces ats 75,059 
Ariz., Colo., Utah, 
Wamh., OFreg.. ....> 34,315 
California ..... ‘« 22,108 
TS wa0.0955005'0 Dieta 
Tonnage lost from 
work stoppages 


Year to Date 
3,625,806 
17,698,337 


738,361 


2,105,349 
2,287,750 

.953,637 
69,505,332 
4,583,000 , 757,000 


Data from American Iron & Steel Institute 





DISTRICT INGOT RATES 
(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 
Week Ended 
Aug.30 Change 1958 
Pittsburgh 2 0 56 
Chicago by 
Eastern 
Youngstown 
Wheeling 
Cleveland 
Buffalo 
Birmingham 
Cincinnati 
St. Louis 
Detroit 
Western 
National Rate 


INGOT PRODUCTION 


Same Week 
1957 
81 


NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 





FT Tt 
-* ‘ 
4 * 


Week Ended Week Month Year 

Avs.30 Aso Aso Aco 

INDEX 21.21 20.0 21.5 106.8 
(1947-49 100) 

NET TONS 340+ 321 345 1,715 
(In thousands) 


*Change from preceding week's revised rate 

Estimated by STEEL; comparative figures 
reported by AISI 

Weekly capacity (net tons) 2,831,331 in 
1959; 2,699,173 in 1958; 2,559,490 in 1957 


























Price Indexes and Composites 





FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


(1947-49=100) 





1959 — By Weeks 








1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY) AUG. SEPT. oct NOV DEC. | 














Aug. 25, 1959 Week Ago Month Ago Aug. index Year Ago 


186.7 186.7 186.7 186.7 186.5 


AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) ... . Black Plate, Canmaking 
Quality (95 lb base box) 7.900 


Tubing, Mechanical, ‘ : ¢ 
Wook Ended Aus. 25 bon (100 A) a ve om Ee 
= Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- 430 (Ib) ... "0.665 
rices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units less, 304 (100 ft) 205.608 aes RB erty Lat lah ala : 
are 100 Ib except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete te ve : Bale Ties (bundles) .... 7.967 
description of the following products and extras and deductions ap- Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 Nails, Wire, 8d Common. 9.825 
plicable to them, write to STEEL. Ib (95 Ib base box) ... 10.100 Wire, Barbed (80-rod spool) 8.722 
Tin Plate, Electrolytic, Woven Wire Fence (20-rod 
Rails, Standard No. 1... $ Bars, Reinforcing 38 0.25 Ib (95 Ib base box) 8.800 roll) oon ede 5 
Rails, Light, 40 Ib : Bars, C.F., Carbon 
ie, WORN sides ic scens Bars, C.F., Alloy 
‘ Bars, C.F., Stainless, 302 
Axles, Railway tet eeeeees . eae sieiere : STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 
“a fone Car, Sheets, HR., “Carbon ... , Aug. 26 Week Month Year 5Yr 
™ ‘ wr a eel) . Sheets, C.R., Carbon ... . 1959 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
ates, Carbon 5 Sheets, Gal - 
Seaweed Geass coe Oh ane Index (1935-39 avg—=100) .. 247.82 247.82 247.82 246.65 194.19 
Bars, Tool Steel, Carbon (Ib) ; Index in cents per lb 6.713 6.713 6.713 6.682 5.261 
(Ib Sheets, "Blectrical 
Bars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil Strip, C.R., Carbon 
Hardening Die (lb) ... .68 trip, C.R. 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R. a a STEEL's ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES* 
aa atk Cee a Strip, H.R., Carbon Finished Steel, NT ....... $149.96 $149.96 $149.96 $149.28 $117.77 
ee sary _ Pipe, Black, Buttweld (100 No. 2 Fdry, Pig Iron, GT. 66.49 65.49 66.49 66.49 56.54 


t) i 
. Pipe, Galv.. "Buttweld (100 Basic Pig Iron, GT 99 65.99 65.99 65.98 56 04 
Alloy. vii — wis, ft) ; Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... Be 67.27 67.27 67.2 57.27 
Bars, 77 Pipe, Line (100 ft) . Steelmaking Scrap, GT ... 38.3: 38.33 38.67 41.6 29.00 
es . Casing, Oil — Carbon 
Bars, H.R., ” Stainless, "303 (100 ft) Riya ass o:5.3.8: 6. eee ba area 
a) ak: — 545 Casing, Oil Well, Alloy *For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54; 
rs ‘Carbon : C0OO FO). idctwasccvcsss Shu of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts in cents per pound except as otherwise nected. Delivered prices based on nearest production point 


FINISH Aug. 26 Week Month Year 5 Yr Aug. 26 Week Month rear 5 Yr 
ED STEEL 5¢ Ago Ago Ago -— PIG IRON, Gross Ton 1959 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
eg ee ee) ° f 5.675 .30 Bessemer, Pittsburgh $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $57 00 
Bars. H.R., deld., Philadelphia ‘ : : a ‘ 3 Basic, Valley .............. 66.00 66.00 66.00 66 56.00 
Bars, C.R., Pittsburgh ..... 7. : 
Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh . 

Shapes, Std., Chicago .. 

Shapes, deld., Philadelphia. . 

Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Chicago ° 

Plates, Coatesville, Pa. a 

Plates, Sparrows Point, Ma. 

Plates, Claymont, Del. ... 

Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh 

Sheets, H.R., Chicago 

Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh 

Sheets, C.R., Chicago 

Sheets, C.R., Detroit iso Ge 2 

Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh .. 6.8 F : 6.875 5.45 SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 

—_ a” — vere 5. : . 5.10 4.05 _ 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $38.50 $38.50 $39. $42.50 $29.50 
Strip, CR. Pittsburgh .... 7. ; : ct _ 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa. . 40. 40 40 39.00 27.50 
Strip, C.R., Chicago 7. - ‘ Yo. Heavy Melt, Chicago. 36. 36.5 36.50 43.50 30.00 
Strip, C.R., Detroit : . ‘ 7. 42 25 5.60-5.90 : Heavy Melt, Valley .. . 41. 43.50 30.50 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh .... : % 8.00 5.75 i Heavy Melt, Cleve. .. 8 38. 00 28.50 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh .... 8. " : 8.95 6.85 ‘i Heavy Melt, Buffalo. 33. 3. 32 34.50 26.50 
Tin plate (1.50 lb)box,Pitts. $10.65 $10.65 $10.65 $10.30 $8.95 ails, Rerolling, Chicago... 61.5 51. 5 54.50 44.50 
Cast, Chicago 3. : 52 5.5 35.50 


‘55 


40 Basic, deld., Philadelphia .. 70.41 ‘ 70.41 7 49.66 
Fdry, NevilleIsland,Pa. 66.50 66.50 5.5 56.50 
Fdry, Chicago ...... 66.50 5. 66.50 3 56.50 
Fdry, deld., Phila. Pe g 70.91 ¢ 50.16 
Fdry, Birmingham .. 62 2. 62. 2. 52.88 
Fdry(Birm. )deld., Cin. 2 2 70.2 y 60.43 
Malleable, Valley 5 § 66.5 5 56.50 
Malleable, Chicago ........ 66.5 36.5 56 5 56.5 56.50 
Perromanganese, net tont.. 245. 245.00 245 245.00 200.00 


+74- -76% Mn, Duquesne, Pa. 


> i ie ~~ be Pe Pe om! 
o¢ t None 


*Including 0.35c for special quality. 


COKE, Net Ton 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. .. $15.00 $15.00 
Billets, forging, Pitts. (NT) $99.50 $99.50 $99.50 $99.50 $78.00 Beehive, Fdry., Connisvl. .. 18.25 18.25 
Wire rods, j,-%” Pitts. ... 6.40 6.40 6.40 6.40 4.675 Gven, Fdry., Milwaukee ... 32. 32. 
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Steel Prices *. 


prices as reported to STEEL, 
number following mill 


Aug. 26, 
indicates producing company. Key to producers, 


cents per pound except as otherwise noted. 
page 93; 


Changes shown in italics. 


footnotes, page 97. 





SEMIFINISHED 


INGOTS, Corbon, Forging (NT) 


Munhail, Pa U5 «+++ - $76.00 
INGOTS, Alloy (NT) 

Detroit 841 .» -$82.00 
Economy,Pa Bl4 ....82.00 
Farrell,Pa. 83 82.00 
Loweliville,O. 83 . 82.00 
Midiand,Pa, C18 . 82.00 
Munhall,Pa Un visse cee 
Sharon,Pa. 83 82.00 


BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 





Bartonville,Iil. K4 . $82.00 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 ......80.00 
Buffalo R2 80.00 
Clairton, Pa U5 80.00 
Ensley, Ala T2 80.00 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 80.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 90.50 
Gary,Ind. U5 . - ++. 80.00 
Johnstown, Pa B2 80.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y B2. .80.00 
Munhall,Pa. U5 . 80.00 


Owensboro,Ky. G8 80.00 
8.Chicago,Ill. R2, U5 ..80.00 
) 


8.Duquesne,Pa. U5 .. 80.00 
Sterling.Ill. N15 . 80.00 
Youngstown R2 80.00 


Carbon, vessiep (NT) 


Bessemer. Pa ..--$99.50 
Buffalo R2 99.50 
Canton.O R2 102.00 
“lairton,Pa US . 99.50 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3. .104.50 
Ensley, Ala T2 99.50 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 99.50 
Farrell.Pa. S3 99.50 
Fontana.Calif. K1 109.00 
Gary.Ind. U5 ---..99.50 
Geneva,.Utah Cll 99.50 
Houston 85 . 104.50 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 99.50 
Lackawanna,.N.Y B2. .99 50 
LosAngeles B3 ...109.00 
Midland.Pa. C18 99.50 
Munhall.Pa. U5 .99.50 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 99.50 
Seattle B3 109.00 
Sharon,Pa. 83 99.50 
8.Chicago R2, U5, W14.99.50 
8. Duquesne, Pa ay -.. 99.50 
8.SanFrancisco B3 109 00 
Warren.O. C17 99.50 
Alloy, as | (NT) 
Bethlehem. Pa $119.00 
Bridgeport.Conn C32 119.0¢€ 
Buffalo R2 119.00 
Canton.O. R2, T7 119 00 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3..126 00 
Detroit 841 119.00 
Economy,.Pa. B14 119.00 
Farrell,Pa. 83 119.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 140.00 
Gary.Ind. U5 , . .119.00 
Houston 85 . .124.00 
Ind.Harbor.Ind. Y1 119.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 119 00 
Lackowanna.N.Y. B2..119 00 
LosAngeles B3 139.00 
Lowellville.O 83 119.00 
Massilion.O. R2 119.00 
Midiand.Pa. C18 119.00 
Munhall.Pa. U5 -» 119.00 
Owensboro. Ky G8 119.00 
Sharon.Pa, S83 119.00 
8.Chicago R2.U5.W14.119.00 
8.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..119 00 
Struthers.O. Y1 119.00 
Warren.O 17 119.00 


Bounds, creed TUBE (NT) 


tuffalo $122.50 
eeteno. “R2 125 00 
Cleveland R2 122.50 
Gary. Ind U5 122.50 
8.Chiengo.Tll. R2. W14 122 50 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..122.50 
Warren.O. C17 122.50 
SKELP 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.05 
Munhill.Pa. US .......5.05 
Pittsburgh wi ws oo» 0.05 
Warren,.O X2 .5.05 
Youngstown R2, U5 ....5.05 
WIRE RODS 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.40 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......6.40 
Alton. Ill L1 6.60 
Bartonville, Tl. K4 ....6.50 
Buffalo W12 . 6.40 
Cleveland AT 6.40 
Donora.Pa. AT 6.40 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 . . 6.40 
Houston 85 . : . 6.65 
IndianaHarbor. Ind. Y1. .6.40 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . . 6.40 
Joliet... A7 . 6.40 


KansasCity.Mo. 85 ....6.65 


Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 .... 
Minnequa,Colo. C 10 
Monessen,Pa. P7 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Roebling,N.J. R5 


8.Chicago, Ill. R2, Wi4.. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 


Sterling, Ill.(1) N15 
Sterling, Ill. N15 


Struthers,O. Y1 eee 


Worcester,Mass. A7 


STRUCTURALS 


Carbon Steel Std. Shapes 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Atlanta All eee 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 
sethlehem,Pa. B2 
Birmingham C15 
Clairton, Pa U5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fontana,Calif K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 _ 
Geneva,Utah Cll 
Houston S85 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet, 1. P22 
KansasCity,Mo. 85 . 
Lackawanna.N.Y. B2 
LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Munhali,Pa. U5 
Niles,Calif. P1 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 
Portiand, Oreg o4 
Seattle B3 


S.Chicago, Il]. U5. W14. 


§.SanFrancisco B3 
Sterling, Ill N15 
Torrance,Calif. C 11 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Wide Resee 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 
Clairton,Pa. U5 . 
Fontana,Calif. K1 


IndianaHarbor.Ind. I-2 


Lackawanna.N.Y. B2 
Munhall.Pa. U5 : 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 

8 Chicago,Tll. U5 
Sterling,Ml. N15 ... 
Weirton,W.Va. W16 


Alloy Std. snaps 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... 


Clairton,Pa. U5 
Gary,.Ind. U5 

Houston 85 . 
Munhall,Pa. U5 


§.Chicago,Iil. U5, Wi4. 
H.S., LA., Sid. Shapes 


Aliquippa, Pa. J5 
3essemer,Ala. T2 
3ethlehem,Pa. B2 
Clairton,Pa. U5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind U5 
Geneva,Utah Cll 
Houston 85 cosan 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Lackawanna.N.Y. B2 
LosAngeles B3 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Seattle B3 


§.Chicago.Il. U5, W14 


S.SanFrancisco B3 
Sterling,Ill. N15 
Struthers,O. Y1 


L.A., Wide Flange 
1 


H.S., 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall, Pa U5 
§8.Chicago, Ill. U5 
Sterling,I. N15 


PILING 


BEARING PILES 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 . 
Ind. Harbor, Ind I-2 


Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 


Munhall, Pa 1S 


8.Chicago, Ill. I-2, US 


STEEL SHEET PILING 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
§.Chicago, Il) 
Weirton,W.Va 


PLATES 


PLATES, Carbon Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala 2 





RAARAA 


bo Ln Sn iu fe bu bn ou b $090 bo nth te Stn te bese 
? i) 


~10 0 Oo 


Aliquippa,Pa, J5 


Ashland, Ky (15) A10 se 


Atlanta All ° 
3essemer,Ala. T2 


Cemereen, Fe. UB .occecss 


Claymont,Del. C22 
Cleveland J5, R2 


Coatesville,Pa. L7 ..... 


Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 eee 


Farrell,Pa. 83 


Fontana,Calif.(30) K1 me 


rena Ind. U5 . 

Geneva, Utah C11 
GraniteCity, Ill 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Houston 85 

Ind.Harbor, Ind 
Johnstown, Pa 2 
Lackawanna,N.Y. 
Mansfield.O. E6 


Minnequa,Colo C10 . if 


Munhall,Pa. U5 
Newport,Ky. A2 
Pittsburgh J5 


Riverdale. Ill. Al ee 


Seattle B3 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ; 
8.Chicago,IIl. U5, W14 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 
Sterling, Ill N15 
Steubenville,O. W10 
Warren,O t2 
Youngstown U5, Y1 
Youngstown (27) R2 
PLATES, Carbon Abras. 
Claymont,Del. C22 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Geneva,Utah Cll 
Houston 85 ... 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 
SparrowsPoint.Md. B2 


PLATES, x oan 
Economy,Pa. B1 a? 


PLATES, H.S., L.A. 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 


Ashland,Ky. A10 i 


Bessemer,Ala. T2 
Clairton, Pa D sess 
Claymont,Del. C22 
Cleveland J5, R2 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ; 
Conshohocken.Pa. A3 
Economy.Pa. B14 
Ecorse.Mich. G5 


Fairfield.Ala. T2 ....... 


Farrell.Pa. S3 


Fontana,Calif.(30) Ki ..3 


Gary.Ind. U5 
Geneva, Utah C11 
Houston 85 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Pittsburgh J5 
Seattle B3 : 
Sharon,Pa. 83 


S.Chicago, Ill. U5, wi4 3 
SparrowsPoint.Md. B2 . 


Warren,O. R2 
Youngstown U5, Y1 


PLATES, Alloy 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Claymont,Del. C: 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 
Economy,Pa B14 
Farrell,Pa. 8S: cata 
Fontana,Calif. K1 


Gary.Ind. US ..cecscce 


Houston 85 ......... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 
Lowellville,O. 83 
Munhall,Pa, U5 
Newport, Ky A 
Pittsburgh J5 
Seattle B3 ; 
Sharon.Pa. 83 


8.Chicago,Iil. U5, W14.. 
SparrowsPoint.Md. B2.. 


Youngstown Y1 


FLOOR PLATES 
Cleveland J5 
Conshohocken, Pa 
Ind. Harbor, Ind 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Pittsburgh J5 eewee 
S.Chicago,Il. Ub 


PLATES, Ingof tron 
Ashland c.1.(15) A10 








Ashland 1.c.1.(15) A10 z 


Cleveland c.l. R2 
Warren,O. c.]l t2 


BARS 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


(Merchant Quality) 


Ala.City.Ala.(9) R2 


oe bo 
cess 


enon en 


ao 


nen 
—) 


Go Wo Wo to WW 


oog 


ene 
ooo 
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Pr OT 











‘1-2, Y1. 





Aliquippa,Pa. (9) J5. 7. 
Alton, fil. Li nw eee 7 
Atlanta (9) All . 7 
3essemer,Ala.(9) T2 7 
Birmingham(9) C15 7 
3uffalo(9) R2 ..... 7 
Canton,O. (23) R2 ....6.1 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
> 
‘ 





gn en en en enn 


Clairton,Pa.(9) U5 ..65. 
Cleveland(9) R2 ......5. 
Ecorse,Mich.(9) G5 ...5 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ..6.4 
Fairfield,Ala.(9) T2 5 
Fairless,Pa.(9) U5 ....5.825 
Fontana,Calif.(9) K1 
Gary,Ind.(9) U5 

Houston(9) S85... 
Ind.Harbor(9) I-2, Y¥1.5.675 





Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 5.675 
Joliet, IN. P22 . 5.675 
KansasCity, Mo (9) 85. .5.925 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.675 


LosAngeles(9) B3 ....6.375 
Massillon,O. (23) R2 ..6.15 
Midland,Pa.(23) C18 ..6.025 


Milton,Pa. M18 ......5.825 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..6.125 


Niles,Calif. Pl ......6.375 
Owensboro, Ky.(9) G8 . .6.025 
Pittsburg,Calif.(9) C11.6.375 
Pittsburgh(9) J5 ....5.675 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.425 
Riverdale,l1.(9) Al ..5.675 
Seattle A24, B3, N14 ..6.425 
8.Ch’c’go(9)R2,U5,.W14 5.675 
S Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5. .5.675 
S.SanFran.,Calif.(9)B3 6.426 
Sterling. Tll.(1)(9) N15. .5.675 
Sterling.11.(9) N15 ...5.775 
Struthers,O.(9) Y1 ....5.675 
Tonawanda.N.Y B12 ..5.675 
Torrance,Calif.(9) C11.6.375 
Warren,O. C17 6.025 
Youngstown(9) R2, U 5, .5.675 


Bars, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Aliquippa, Pa Be. ewe 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 . 6.725 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32 . .6.80 
Buffalo R2 = 


Canton,O. R2, T7 . 6.725 
Ciairton.Pa. UG ..... 6.72 
Detroit S41 ...........6.725 
Economy.Pa. B14 .....6.725 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......6.725 
Fairless.Pa. U5 ......6.875 
Farrell,Pa. S3 . ‘ 6.725 
Fontana.Calif. K1 ....7.775 
Gary.Ind. U5 ........6.725 
Houston $5 <ssuau sOee 


Ind. Harbor. Ind. T-2, Y1.6 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....6 
KansasCity.Mo. S5 ....6 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6 





7 

7 

9 

7 
LosAngeles B3 ........7.775 
Lowellville,O. 83 o oe +8. 720 
Massillon.O. R2 ... 6.725 
Midland.Pa. C18 ....6.725 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 . 6.725 
Pittsburgh J5 . 6.725 
Sharon.Pa. S3 ........6.725 
§.Chicago R2, U5, W14 6.725 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....6 725 

sae 7 





Strothers.O. Y1 
Warren.O. C17 7 
Youngstown U5 ......6.725 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......8.30 
Bessemer.Ala. T2 . 8.30 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....8.30 
Clairton.Pa. U5 .......8.30 
Cleveland R2 ..........8.30 
Ecorse.Mich. G5 . 8.30 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 . -8.30 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . .9.00 
Gary.Ind. U5 . 8.30 
Houston 85 .... err! 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 . 8.30 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . . .8.30 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .. 8.55 
Lackawanna,N.Y. R2 8.30 
LosAngeles B3 . .9.00 
Pittsburgh J5 8.30 
Seattle B3 . .9.05 
S.Chicago, Ill. R2, W14. .8.30 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 .8.30 
S.SanFrancisco B3 9.05 
Struthers.O. Y1 8 30 
Youngstown U5 8.30 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon 
Bethlehem,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.825 
Houston(9) S5 ........5.925 
KansasCity,Mo.(9)S5 . .5.928 


Lackawanna(9) B2 ....5.675 
Sterling, 1l. N15 ......5.775 
Sterling, Ill.(1) N15 ..5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y, B12 ..5.675 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. Shapes 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.675 
Atlanta All 


Joliet,Il. P22 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 
Niles,Calif. P1 oeen 
Pittsburgh J5 ..... 
Portland,Oreg. O4 
SanFrancisco 87 





ee ere 
BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Aer 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 6.80 
Clairton,Pa. US ...c«s 8:80 
Gary.ind. TG cccccced 6.80 
PeOmae BS ovccsaccescs cee 
KansasCity, Mo. 85 -7.05 
Pittsburgh JB .cccoses 6.80 
Youngstown U5 ........ 6.80 
BARS, C.F. Leaded 
(Including leaded extra) 
Carbon 
LosAngeles P2, S830 ..11.75° 
Alloy 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 10.175 


BeaverFalls,Pa. M12. .10.175 
Camden,N.J. P13 ....10.35 
Chicago W18 ........ 10.175 
Elyria,O. W8 .......- 10.175 
Monaca.Pa. 817 .. 
Newark.N.J. W18 ....10.35 
SpringCity, Pa. 


“Grade A; add 0.05¢ for 

Grade B. 

BARS, Cold- Finiched Carbon 
wi -7.65 


Ambridge, Pa. 
BeaverFalls, Pa. M12, R2. 7.65 


3irmingham C15 ....... 8.25 
Buffalo B5 .. rer 
Camden.N.J. P13 b 6a 8.16 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 ...... 7.65 
Chicago W18  ......00. 7.65 
Cleveland A7, C20 ....7.65 
Detroit BS, P17 ...... 7.85 
Detralt Bll ...ccccccscvctiam 
Donora.Pa. A7 ........7.65 
Blyria.O. W8 ......00s- 7.65 
FranklinPark,Ill. N5 ...7.65 
Gary,Ind. R2 ......-++-. 7.65 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 .. 7.65 


Hammond,.Ind. J5, L2 ..7.65 
Hartford,Conn . re 8 
Harvey, Ill. BS ...-+e++- 7.65 
LosAngeles(49) S30 ....9.10 
LosAngeles(49) P2, R2.9.10 
Mansfield.Mass. B5 ....8.20 


Massillon.O. R2, R8 ....7.65 
Midland.Pa. C18 ....... 7.65 
Monaca.Pa. S17 .....-.-7.65 
Newark.N.J. W18 ......-8.10 


NewCastle.Pa.(17) B4 ..7.65 
Pittsburgh J5 ..........7-65 
Plymouth. Mich. P5 ssvatee 
Putnam.Conn, W18 ....8.20 


Readville.Mass. C14 ....8.20 
S.Chicago.I]. W14 ....7.65 
SpringCity.Pa. K3 ....8.10 
Struthers.O. Y1 .......7.65 
Warren.O. C17 .....-- 7.65 
Waukegan. Ill. A7 ......7.65 
Willimantic,Conn. J5 ..8.15 
Youngstown F3, Y1 ....7.65 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
(Turned and Ground) 
Cumberland,Md.(5) C19.6.55 


BARS, Cold- ge Alloy 


Ambridge,Pa. W1 . -9.025 

3eaverFalls, Pa. Mie, R2 9.025 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 . 9.025 
Bridgeport, Conn. C32. . 9.175 

3uffalo BS .. Pr 
Camden,N.J. ‘P13, é aioe 9.20 
Canton,O. T7 .......-9.025 


Carnegie,Pa. C12 ....9.025 
9 


Chicago W18 ........-.9. 025 
Cleveland A7, C20 ....9.025 
Detroit B5, P17 .....- 9.225 
Detroit S41 .........- 9.025 
Donora,Pa. A7 ....+++- 9.025 
Elyria,O. ‘Ws er 
FranklinPark, ml. N5 ..9.025 
Gary,Ind. R2 ........-9.025 
GreenBay, Wis. F7 ... -9.025 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. .9.025 
Hartford,Conn. R2 ....9.325 
Harvey. Ill RS .. *) 9.025 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. .9.025 


LosAngeles P2, S30 ..11.00 
Mansfield.Mass. B5 ...9.325 
Massillon.O. R2. R8 ...9.025 
Midland,Pa. C18 ..... 9.025 
Monaca,Pa. $17 ......9.025 
Newark.N.J. W18 ....9.20 
Plymouth. Mich. P5 ....9.225 
S.Chicago,IN. W14 ....9.025 
SpringCity.Pa. K3 .....9.20 
Struthers.O. Y1 ......9.025 
Warren,O. C17 ........9.025 
Woukegan.Ill. A7 .....9.025 
Willimantic.Conn. J5 ..9.325 
Worcester.Mass. A7 ..9.325 
Youngstown F3, Y1 ..9.025 
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STEEL 














BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(To Fabricators) 

AlabamaCity Ala. 

Atlanta All .... 

Birmingham C15 

Buffalo R2 . 

Cleveland R2 


-- 5.6 
Emeryville. Calif. j7 +» 6.42 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fairless.Pa. U5 ., 
Lg mn ,Calif. K1 


Houston 85. ,.°°°"" ee 5.925 
Ind.Harbor.Ind. I-2, Y1 5. = 
Johnstown.Pa, F 
Joliet,Ill. P22 
KansasCity, Mo. 
Kokomo,Ind. (C16 
Lackawanna,N.Y, 
LosAngeles B3 
Madison.Ill. L1 
Milton,Pa. M18 
Minnequa.Colo, 
Niles,Calif. P1 
Pittsburg, Calif, 
Pittsburgh J5 ° 
Portland.Oreg. 04 cee 
SandSprings.Okla. 85 .. 
Seattle A24, B3, N14 .. 
8.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14 5.675 
8S. Duquesne,Pa. U5 . 
§8.SanFrancisco B3 
SparrowsPoint,Md. 
Sterling.Ill. (1) N15... 
Sterling,Ill. N15 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Tonawanda,N_.Y, 
Torrance,Calif. (C11 
Youngstown R2, U5 
= First ag Billet 
‘abricated 
Baltimore B2 ss inpseoseny 
Boston B2. US Pree 
Chicago U8 ............7. 
Cleveland U8 
FIOUStON BB o.cesccccss 
Johnstown.Pa, B2)......7. 
KansasCity.Mo. S5 ... 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 
MarionO. Pil ...... 
Newark.N.J. U8 
Philadelphia US ...... 
Pittsburgh J5, US ...... 
SandSprings.Okla, S85 
Seattle A24, B3, N14 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
St. Paul U8 ... 
Williamsport. Pa. 
BARS, Wrought Iron 
Economy,Pa.(8.R.)B14 14.9 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.55 


6.375 
Cu ...6: 


as" 


$19 


NS AANA: 


Economy (Staybolt)B14 19.00 
McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 ..14.50 
McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 ..19.80 
McK.Rks.(Staybolt)L5 20.95 


BARS, Rail Steel 

ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2 5.575 
ChicagoHts. (4) (44) I-2 5.675 
ChicagoHts.(4) C2 ....5.675 
Franklin,Pa. (3) F5 ..5.575 
Franklin,Pa. (4) F5 ..5.675 
JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8& ..5.55 
Marion,O.(3) P11 ....5.575 
Tonawanda(3) B12 ...5.575 
Tonawanda(4) B12 -6.10 


SHEETS 

SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 

(18 Gage and Heavier) 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 
Allenport,Pa. P7 ......5. 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5. 
Ashland Ky.(8) A10_ ..5. 
Cleveland J5, R2 oo 0S, 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3 « oS. 
Detroit (8) M1 ........5. 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ........5. 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fairless,Pa. U5 cose 
Farrell,Pa. S83 ...... 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 ..... 
Geneva,Utah Cll ...... 
GraniteCity,Tll.(8) G4 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 
Irvin,Pa. U5 
Lackawanna,N.Y. 
Mansfield,O. E6 
Munhall,Pa, U5 . 
Newport.Ky. A2 ........5. 
Niles.O. M21. S3 . 
Pittsburg,Calif. C1l_ 
Pittsburgh J5 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Riverdale,Ill. Al 
Sharon,Pa. S83 . 5. 
S.Chicago, Il. US, wid. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....5. 
Warren.O. R2 
Weirton, W.Va. 5. 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....5. 


SHEETS, H.R. (19 <e- “i ek 
Niles,O. M21, 6.275 


SHEETS, H.R., Alloy 
Gary.Ind U5 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 
Irvin.Pa. U5 ... 
Munhall,Pa. 

Newport Ky. 2 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8. 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......7.525 
Ashland,Ky. Al0O ......7.525 
Cleveland J5, R2 . 7.525 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 - 7.525 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fairless,Pa, U5 
Farrell,Pa. 83 
Fontana,Calif. 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, “yi ”. 525 
Irvin,Pa. U5 .... -7.525 
Lackawanna (35) B2- 7.525 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ° 
Niles.O. 83 . 
Pittsburgh 35 
8S Chicago IIl. 
Sharon,Pa. 83 
SparrowsPoint (36) 
Warren,O. R2 ae 2 52 
Weirton, W.Va. W6 oe a: 525 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..7.525 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Inget Iron 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 
Cleveland R2 
Warren,O. R2 .... 
SHEETS, Cold-Rolled ingot Iron 
Cleveland ES 
Middletown, 0. ‘A10. . °6.775 
Warren,O. R2.... -7.05 
SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Allenport,Pa, P7 .. 
Cleveland J5, R2 
Conshohocken,Pa, 
Detroit M1 : 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ....... 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 .. 
Fontana,Calif. Kl .... 
os Bi A: recy 
GraniteCity. Ill. G4 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, 
Irvin.Pa. US ..... 
Lackawanna,N.Y. Be. 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......6. 
Middletown,O. A10 .... 
Newport,Ky. A2 
Pittsburg.Calif. 
Pittsburgh J5 ... 
Portsmouth,O. P12. 
SparrowsPoint, Md 
Steubenville,O. W10 
Warren,O. R2 
Weirton.W.Va 
Yorkville,o. 
Youngstown Y1 


Kl 


U5, ‘wi4 7525 
-7.525 
B2. 


bnpanpanna® 


Yi 


C11 ..7. 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa, J5 .... : 
Cleveland J5, R2 ......9.27: 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairless,Pa. U5 

Fontana Calif. 

Gary,Ind. U5 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 9 
Lackawanna(37) B2 
Pittsburgh J5 . 
SparrowsPoint (38) 
Warren,O. R2 
Weirton, W.Va. 
Youngstown Y1 


B2. .9.2 
"W6 


SHEETS, Culvert 


Ala.City,Ala. R2.7.22 
Ashland,Ky. A10. 
Canton.O, R2 
Fairfield T2 ade 
Gary,Ind. U5 ....7.2 
GraniteCity,I11.G4 
Ind.Harbor I-2 
Irvin.Pa. U5 ....7. 
Kokomo.Ind. C16 
MartinsFry. W10 
Pitts..Calif. C11. 
Pittsburgh J5 ....7. 
SparrowsPt. B2..7. 


o 2S, Sa, 


SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ... 


SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Hot-Dipped 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .6. 
Ashland,Ky. A10 ,. 
Canton O. R2 
Dover.O. E6 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Gary.Ind, U5 . 
GraniteCity, Il. 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. 
Irvin.Pa. US ....0+- 6. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .... 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 
Middletown,.O. Al0O ... 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 é 
Pittsburgh J5 ... «28. 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 oe 
Warren.O. R2 
Weirton, W.Va. 
*Continuous and 
ous. tContinuous, 
tinous. 


tt 
G4 . 
1-2 


we 
noncontinu- 
tNoncon- 


SHEETS, Well Casing 


Fontana, Calif. K1 ....7.325 


SHEETS, Galvanized 

High-Strength, lowAioy 
Irvin.Pa. U5 0.125 
Pittsburgh J5 ....... 10. 
SparrowsPt. (39) B2 . ‘10. 025 
SHEETS, Golvannealed Steel 
Canton,O. R2 A 
Irvin,Pa, US 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot tron 
(Hot-Dipped Somtnenen 
Ashland Ky. Al 7 


Middletown,O. A10 eae e¥e 
vu 


SHEETS, eeegehrontees . 
Cleveland(28) B2 

Niles,O. (28) 
Weirton, W.Va. 
Youngstown J5 


R2 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1) 9.525 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2) 9.625 


SHEETS, Gremeteg | Iron 
Ashiand,Ky. Al 
Cleveland R2 
Fairfield,Ala. 
Gary.Ind. U5 ..... 
traniteCity, Ili, G4 ....6. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, 
Irvin.Pa. U5 .. chee om 
Middletown,O. A10 er 
Niles,O. M21, 83 
Youngstown Y1 ee 


BLUED STOCK, 29 Sees 
Dover,O. Eé .. 
Follansbee,W.Va. 
Ind.Harbor Ind 
Mansfield.O. E6 
Warren.O. R2 
Yorkville,O. Wi0- 


acts 
I-2 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
BeechBottom, W. Va.W107.225 
Gary.Ind. U5 ..... 7.225 
Mansfield.O. E6 ..... 
Middletown.O. Al0O .... 
Niles,O. M21, 83 ......7. 
Warren,O. R2 


Weiton,W.Va. W6 .. 


SHEETS, Long Terne, tnoet, tron 
Middletown,O. Al0 ....7.625 








Acme Steel Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
Angell Nail & Chaplet 
Armco Stee] Corp. 
Atlantic Steel Co. 
Alaska Steel Mills Inc. 


3abcock & Wilcox 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Pacific Coast Div. 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 

2 Buffalo Steel Corp. 
A. M. Byers Co, 
J. Bishop & Co. 


Calstrip Steel Corp. 
Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
Colonial Steel Co. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Columbia-Geneva Steel 
2 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
Compressed Steel Shaft. 
Connors Steel Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 
5 Continental Steel Corp. 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Crucible Steel Co. 
Cumberland Steel Co. 
Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
Claymont Plant, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 


Charter Wire Inc 
G. O. Carlson Inc. 
Carpenter Steel ofN.Eng. 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Disston Div., H. K. Por- 
ter Co, Inc. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wiibur B. Driver Co. 


Eastern Gas & Fuel Assoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire-Reeves Steel 
Corp. 

Enamel Prod. & Plating 


Firth Sterling Inc. 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

Ivins Steel Tube Works 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
Jessop Steel Co. 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 


Key to Producers 


J7 Judson Steel Corp. 
J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


Kl 
K2 
K3 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 
Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Laclede Steel Co 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 

Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div.. Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Md. Fine & Specialty 
Wire Co. Ince. 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Div., 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 
Metals Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co 


M4 
M6 


Ni National-Standard Co. 
N2 National Supply Co. 
N National Tube Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Nelsen Steel & Wire Co 
New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 
Newman-Crosby Steel 
N14 Northwest. Steel Rolling 
Mills Inc. 
N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. 
N20 Neville Ferro Alloy Co. 


Oregon Steel Mills 


Pacific States Steel Corp. 
Pacific Tube Co. 
Phoenix Steel Corp. 


Pilgrim Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Pollak Steel Co. 
Portsmouth Div., 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 

5 Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
3} Page Steel & Wire Div., 
American Chain & Cable 
Plymouth Steel Corp. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 

2 Phoenix Mfg. Co. 
Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


Republic Steel Corp. 

Rhode Island Steel Corp. 

Roebling’s Sons, John A 

Rome Strip Steel Co. 

Reliance Div.,EatonMfg. 

9 Rome Mfg. Co. 

R10 Rodney Meta+s Inc. 

Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co. 
Sheffield Div., 
Armco Steel Corp 
Shenango Furnace Co 
Simmons Co. 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

2 Spencer Wire Corp. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 

7 Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Div., 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 
Southern States Steel 
Superior Tube Co. 
Stainless Welded Prod. 
Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
Seneca Steel Service 
Stainless & Strip Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 

2 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 

3 Seymour Mfg. Co. 


$1 


$44 Screw & Bolt Corp. of 
America 

T2 Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 

U. 8S. Steel Corp. 

Tenn. Products & Chem- 

ical Corp. 

T4 Texas Steel Co. 

T5 Thomas Strip Div., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

T6 Thompson Wire Co. 

T7 Timken Roller Bearing 

T9 Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am. Rad. & Stan.San. 

T13 Tube Methods Inc. 

T19 Techalloy Co. Ine. 


T3 


Union Wire Rope Corp. 
Universal-Cyclops Steel 
United States Steel Corp. 
U. 8. Pipe & Foundry 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
U. 8. Steel Supply Div., 
U. 8. Steel Corp. 

U11 Union Carbide MetalsCo. 

U13 Union Steel Corp. 


v2 
V3 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Vulean-Kidd Steel 
Div., H. K. Porter Co. 


Wallace Barnes Steel 
Div., Associated Spring 
Corp. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


wi 


Ww2 
w3 
w4 
Wwé6 
ws 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet&Tube 
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STRIP STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alley Weirton,W.Va. W6 10.80 
Pcooeeaed e iss a 15.90 Youngstown Y1 .......10.80 SILICON STEEL 
. arnegie, Pa Ss 15.55 . 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon Cleveland A7 1! 5 4 STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron Ryne a ES S8 Oe.! 
Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 5.19 Dover,O. G6 . 15 Warren,O. R2 8.175 (Semiprocessed 1/2¢ lower) Field SS a 
Allenport,Pa, P7 5.10 Farrell, Pa. 83 15.55 STRIP, C.R. Electroscivanized BeechBottom, W va. W10 te 1170 aw — mo 
Alton,Ill, Li 530 FranklinPark,IIl. T6 ..15.55 Cleveland A7 .. 25* Brackenridge,Pa, A4 e pate See . 35 14.65 
Ashland Ky.(8) A10 5.10 Harrison,N.J. C18 15.55 Dover,O. G6. GraniteCity Ill G4 Ma 9.975*11.30* izeo° — 
Atlanta All ... 5.10 Indianapolis S41 15.79 Evanston,Ill M22 IndianaHarbor, Ind. ra .. 9.875*11.20° i oo "7 i 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 5.10 LosAngeles S41 17.75 McKeesport, Pa. E10 Mansfield,O. E6 ; 9.875*11.70 12.40 .: 
Birmingham C15 _.5.10 Loweliville,O. S83 .. 15.55 Riverdale, Til Al Newport.Ky. A2 a cay oe 9.875 11.70* ss bd 9 _ os 65 
Buffalo(27) R2 . 5.10 Pawtucket,R.I. NS 15.99 Warren,O. B9, 83, TS Niles,O. M21 * "9 s75e "7 2 a 
onshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.15 Riverdale,Ill. Al 15.55 Worcester,Mass. A7 . Vandergrift,Pa. U5 ...... 9.875°11.70 12.40 nas thai 
detroit a 5.10 Sharon Pa. 83. 15.55 Youngstown $41, Y1..7.425* Warren,O. R2 ... 9 875*11.70 > 13.55 14.65 
Ecorse Mich G5 5.10 W orcester,Mass. A7 15.85 Zanesville,O. Al10 ic i : ‘i / ice 11:70t oe 13-55 14.65 
Fairfield. Ala. T2 5.19 Youngstown S41 15.55 *Plus galvanizing extras. tenes AAO SER: Seine See 
varre a. 83 5.10 
ew econ nS eee STRIP, Galvanized Vandergrift,Pa. US .. Sater 
aaa Os . = 10 STRIP, Cold-Rolled (Continuous), _ Mansfield,O. E6 LiipetegRaicceAn atin 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1. .5.10 High-Strength, Low-Alloy Farrell,Pa, S3 ...... be Warren,O. R2 (Silicon Loweore) Pe ee ne 8.10 
Johnstown Pa. (25) 39 5.190 Cleveland A7 . . 10.39 Sharon, silage ada — SHEETS (22 G aids: deans aoe se 
“pepe eaaent henge *05) B2510 Dearborn,Mich. 83 - a., coils & cut lengths) T-72 ” . 
. . *e ¢ ~L “9 < - v « ij 
LosAngeles. ci . 8.60 tear 83 . 10.80 F farvell.Pa 83 (5.525 Senior ue we. 5.7 
Minnequa.Colo. C10 6.20 Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ...10580 Riverdale,Ill. Al 5.675 Vand aa aes <4 es 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Riverdale Ill. Al ‘*539 Sharon,Pa, 83 . "3989 sharon Pa 33 : in a ‘anc ergrift,Pa. U5 evens 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
SanFrancisco 87 6.60 Warren,O. R2 ooo shee Youngst wn ‘US. ; 3 525 an no 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Seattie(25) B3 6.10 sctaly , i , 
Se: N 3. 66 ’ -Fini 
8 Chicago ml. wi4 .. 5 10 Baltimore “T6 : — ones {0 70 en Leos lees Pn Ang a ee 18 ry any BR, Bg 
eS enPeonchens(96) 3.6.88 an we ~~ a 4 oe 2 5.9 85 ,Pa, . «+. 18.10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70tt 
“<e 5.8% : c 9.8 12.90 15.90 18.85 Butler,Pa. Al0 ..... 19.70 20.2 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5.10 Bristol,Conn. W1 . ; : 10.7 ~ 4 Vandecer! . 70 20.20 20.70 
Torrance,Calif. C11 5.85 Carnegie,Pa. S18 . 8.95 10.40 eed coped 19.30 Mt eae ag U5... 17. 10 18. 10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70 
mown gg p10 Cleveland Aq 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... TAA pace. acne SBCCOS 
Wr ton W.V: eR . Yearborn, Mic’ 3 aK x e & , 55 i 
enn Ky, 6 5.10 — a 9.05 10.50 12.70 *Semiprocessed. +Fully processed only. tCoils, annealed; 
: t BS. 5.10 eee eee : 4 . 50 12.70 15.70. semiprocessed %c lower. +t{Coils only eu ei 
dover,O. G6 .. 95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 i 
Evanston,Ill. M22 95 10 1: r4 we 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 4 . nae . 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 : 2 
Farrell, Pa 83 . : Son 1848 1200 35 +4 esas WIRE Portsmouth,O, P12 ....9.75 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 8.40 Fostoria,O $1 a es 10.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 % Roebling,N.J. RS .....10.06 
lee 4g $40 FranklinPark,Ill. 76 oan Gnas anae ge sen WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, S.Chicago,I'l. R2 .... 9.75 
he OS 40 Harrison,N.J.. C18 : ps - “4 as s Low Carbon $.SanFrancisco C10 ...10.70 
Houston 85 8.65 Indianapolis S41 . y 9.10 10.55 12 60 15.60 18 30 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..8.00 SparrowsPt. Md. B2 ae 9.85 
Ind Harbor.Ind. Y1 g 49 LosAngeles Cl . 11.15 12.60 14.80 17.80 55 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .......8.00 Struthers,O. Y1 ..... 9.75 
KansasCity,Mo. 85 8.65 LosAngeles S41 . ** 31:15 12.60 14.80 ‘ sos Alton TIL Li ..........&20 Trenton.N.J. AT ...... 578 
lechnasies BS 9:60 NewBritain Conn. 815. Sam SR tO 3 ESO rapes Atlanta Al ........... 8.00 Waukegan, Ill. ae oe. 9.75 
Lowellville,0. 83 840 NewCastle, Pa Bi. ED . 895 1040 12.60 15.60 Bartonville,II], K4 .....8.10 Worcester,Mass. A7 - 10. 05 
Newport,Ky. A2 8.40 NewHaven Conn. D2 9.40 10.70 12 90 15 90 a Buttale Wis w 
Sharon,Pa. A2, 83 g.49 NewKensington,Pa. A6 . <a ee take taee mae teases Alien MB Soring, Wigh-Cosben 
8.Chicago,Ill. W14 349 NewYork W3 . Aca 10.70 12.90 +4 % Cleveland A7, C20 .....8.00 ror a, eee 9.75 
Youngstown U5, Y1 349 Pawtucket,R.I. NS ...... 9.50 10.70 12.90 15 90 19.30 Crawfordsville.Ind. MB. .8.10 parte aie “eee oo ye 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ag ng a ln a I ron tcegaa~ aatlae 4 we eee 
. Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ...... 8.95 10.40 12 60 end 18.55 puluth AT ..........--8.00 > eer W12 .......... 9.75 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Sharon,Pa. $3 a oer ae teen Ean Ieee SeeCdAle. T2 ...-.-8.00 cen Aaa 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy Trenton,N.J. R5 10.70 12.90 15.90 . 55 Fostoria,O.(24) S1 .....8.10 teagan AT oe... ee, 9.75 
Ashland Ky. A10 +575 Wallingford,Conn. W2... 9.40 10.70 12 90 15.90 18.75 louston 85 ........... 8.25 Fostor! ie eee 
eee Ate 1S * Warren,O. T5 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18 ‘9 Jacksonville, Fla. MS ...8.35 John eee 81 .........9.80 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7 Worcester Mass. A7, T6.. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18 85 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....8.00 Kan; ~ acit ag 9.75 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 7 Youngstown S41 SOS 20.40 1200 ik60 ines eS. AT... 2... +. 50 laehne ity.Mo, $5, U3.10 00 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 ; : " 2° KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.25 Mine an B3 . +++ -10.70 
eo a _ a Kok " : > Ass. (12) N : 
ty a ~ - y Us. 4 Spring Steel (Tompored) ~~ pees: ang me ae o 98 Minnequa,Colo. C10 : 10,85 
ary 5 Bristol,Conn. W1 cinnaean Colo, GIS. ...8.25 monaneen. Pa. PT 6 | 9:78 
Ind.H arbor Ind. I-2, ¥17 Buffalo W12 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....8.25 Muncie Ind 7, P16 ..9.75 
adie oS oT) Saebrrta.O. i ‘ as Monessen,Pa. P7, P16...8.00 Palme "Ma - 1-7 . 2.1... 9.95 
LosAngeles(25) B3 8: FranklinP M. Ss” os - 19.05 22.15... Palmer,Mass. W12 ..... 8.30 pittst das mae wi2 --» 10.05 
Seattle(25) B3 3.575 Herren 3° C T6 , ‘* | 19.20 23.30 28.15 Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ...8.95 Sete ee + tae 
Sharon.Pa. 83 7 — os nN 18 ; 18.85 22.95 27.89 Portsmouth,O Pi2 ....8.00 pro nw ire 
8.Chicago.Ill. W14 7 ater Os Roleg W12 : 18.85 22.95 27.80 Ré ankin, Pe. BT cccccescBee s. Gintens J. RS .....10.05 
S.SanFrancisco(25) B3.8 Trenton,N J RE e aS 85 is, ~ Chicago,Ill. R2 -+--8.00 § San¥ran ee + ome 2.75 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .7 Worcester, Mass. A7. T "** 59°85 22:95 27.89 8 SanFrancisco C10 ....8.95 sparrowsPt. Mad. a7 ee 
Warren,O. R2 7 Youngst¢ wr ” S41 ip aly 18.85 22.95 27.80 Sparrow sPoint, Md. B2 - 8.10 mesg ‘Md. B2 ...9.85 
on Ge : ungstown § ; 19.20 23.30 28.15 Sterling,II.(1) N15 ....8.00 acceang YL... .4..9.75 
Seon i, TL en Sterling mL MIS .......630 ateoee Gs AT. 3. ADIOS 
. Struthers,O. Y1 ........8.00 dese gs zan,Ill. AZ : 9.75 
al ita TIN MILL PRODUCTS Waukegan il AT 2.2. soo Wor’ ster-Mass.A7,34.76 10.05 
, - ngo orces é 7 
: ' 9 ron . TIN PLATE, Electrolytic shone Ben! siete deine aie. Worcester,Mass. A7 ....8.30 WIRE, Fine & \sasemesadl C-ils) 
—— a Al10 gn _— . “> > $9.10 $9.35 $9.75 WIRE, Cold Heading Carbon ter ace 7" meek’ - .16.50 
Warren, 22 irfield,Ala. T2 9.2 o4% ox Bilyris , “ogra 4 5. 4 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ° 20 9 4 ; a4 Elyria,O. W8 .....-.---8-00 Chicago W13 ........ 16.30 
Fontana,Calif. K1 SS SS een, O.. tr a Cleveland A7 <iean 
d . 7 10.00 ( , Gal’d., for ACSR G cee -. 16.30 
ae, Guenes Cate Gary.Ind. U5 . 910 938975. Bartonville,Th. K4 o.@5 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. 16.40 
Anderson,Ind. G6 7.425 GraniteCity, Ill. G4 920 9.45 9.60 Buffalo Wiz : Fostoria,O. S1 ........16.30 
Baltimore T6 7.425 IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 9.10 9.35 9 75 Cleveland A7 Houston 85 . rere | 
3oston T6 7.975 Irvi s US x 9.10 9 35 9 ‘2 PDonora,Pa, A7 Jacksonville, Fla a. M8. "16.65 
Buffalo S40 7405, Niles,O. R: 910 9.35 o42 Duluth A7 .. Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....16 30 
Cleveland A7, J5 7495 Pittsburg.Calif, C11 9.75 10.00 10 10 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .... KansasCity.Mo. S5 ...16.55 
Dearborn, Mich. 83 7.425 SP rrowsPoint,Md. B2 9.10 9.35 9 ~. KansasCity,Mo. U3 Kokomo,Ind. C16 .....16 30 
Detroit D2, M1, P20 7.425 Ww irton W.Va. W6 9.10 9 35 9 {2 Minnequa,Colo. C10 . Minnequa Colo. C10 16.55 
Dover,O. G6 7.425 Yorkville,O. W10 ... 9.10 9.35 97, Monessen,Pa. P7, P16.. Monessen,Pa, P16 ....16.30 
Evanston,Ill. M22 7.525 ELECTROLYTIC , “9 Muncie,Ind, I-7 : Muncie Ind. I-7 .. 16 50 
Farrell,Pa. S3 7.425 IndianaHarb by oa ee = sueet (Dollars per Ib) NewHaven,Conn. A7 Palmer, Mass, w 12 ee | 60 
Follansbee,W.Va,_Wi0 .7.425 IndianeHarbor.Ind. ¥1 (20-27 Ga 7.90 Palmer,Mass. W12 . Sank ranciaoo C10. 2.1738 
Fontana Calif. K1 9.20 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ; s.00 8.10 8.30 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ukegan,Ill. A7 .....16.30 
FranklinPark.10. T6 ..7.825 — 5 7.90 8.10 .... Portsmouth,O, P12 Worcester, Mass. A7, J6.16.60 
Ind. Harbor Ind. -Y1 . ..7.425 TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 Irvin,Pa. U5 » ee WIRE, Tire Bead 
Indianapolis S41 7.57 ‘ ; 8.20 SparrowsPt.,Md 2 Bs 
wiiananeite § 7 575 ib ib Niles 0. R2 a Sparrows Md. B2 .. sartonville. Ill, K4 17.15 
LosA ngeles Cl, 841 9.30 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 $10.40$10.65 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 8 - Struthers © Ya Monessen,Pa. P16 ae 17.15 
McKeesport Pa. E10 7.525 Fairfield,Ala. T2 1050 10 75 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 g a Trenton,N J. AT Roebling,N.J. R5 A 17.65 
NewBedford,Mass. R10.7.875 Fontana.Calif-K1 11.05 11.30 aaa: Le See a ROPE WIRE” eo 
NewBritain,Conn S815. .7.875 Gary,Ind. U5 ... 10.40 10.65 Yorkville,O. W10 ; ; — Worcester,Mass. A7 Bartonville, Ill. K fA) 
NewCastle,Pa. B4 7425 Ind.Harb. Y1 .. 10.40 10.65 ‘5.20 WIRE, Upholstery Spring | a. ae ee 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 75 Irvin,Pa. U5 10.40 10.65 HOL Aliquippa,Pa. J5 Fostoris abate 
NewKensington, Pa Pitts..Calif. C11 11.05 11.30 ee ENAMELING Alen Li ..... emiane Shae eo = 13.45 
vownel , a heig =< ; 4 ack Plate (29 Gage) <KansasCity,Mo. U3 ” 
Pawtucket. R.I. R3 Sp Pt..Md. B2.. 10.40 10.65 Aliquippa, P: 7 ox Buffalo W12 te aren” ** ota 
"awtuc g : p | ] sa 35 quippa,Pa. J5 7.85 cobs Johnstown.Pa, B2 a 
Pawtucket R.I N8 W eirton,W.Va.W6 1040 10.65 Gary.Ind. U5 ae Cleveland A7 ....... Moneasen Pa.” B2 ... -13.45 
Soret age hen Yorkville,O W10 10.40 10.65 GraniteCity,I. G4 795 Donora,Pa. A7 ‘Ti i5 9:75 Muncie,Ind. 1-7 inti: 13.45 
Rive on BLACK PLATE (Base Box) Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.85 Duluth A7_ . ....ss.-9-75 Palmer,Mass, W12 ... inte 
~ verc a 1 _f e. Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . $8.20 Irvin,Pa. U5 . : 785 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....9.75 Portsmouth.O. P12 oo 
ete ¥.(32) R6 Fairfield,Ala. T2 839 Yorkville,O. W210 ‘7'g5 KansasCity,Mo. 85, U3.10.00 Roebling N.J. RO” - 
neem J 4 RS Fairless,Pa. U5 .. .8.30 “ LosAngeles B3 ........10.70 St.Louis L8 ........., i345 
i (31) RS Fontana.Calif. K1 8.85 MA Minnequa,Colo, C10 9.95 Ss 45. -. 13.45 
Wallingford,Conn, W2. 5 Gary,Ind. U5 x NUFACTURING TERNES Monesse P7, 3°S0 eens Md. “B2 + 
Warren,O. R2 T5 5 GraniteCity 1 G4 8 30 G ee _' Base Box) New ontes” AT “10.08 ren oe tener seaeae 
Worcester,Mass. A7 raniteCity Il, G4... -.8.30 Gary,Ind. US .. .$10.05 Palm Tl EM ge aggre + Ed 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1.8.20 Irvin,Pa, U5 Tt fee tee ee ec ee 
0 ae 5 Pittsbu : 4 jes § I OW ; 
rg,Calif. Cl1 ..10.70 add 0.25c for Improved Plow. 
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When you pay for HIGH QUALITY high-carbon wire, you 
want to be sure you 


plied by Roebling. 


get it. You do, when it is sup- 
It is unsurpassed in quality, consistently true to 
specifications, and absolutely uniform in gauge. 
Hundreds of manufacturers attest to this fact... the 
qualities that they pay for—they get in Roebling high- 
carbon wire. The length of our relationship with 
customers proves it. 
We'll be glad to show you what we mean. For infor- 
mation on superior high-carbon wire or cold rolled 
rag ae strip, write Wire and Cold Rolled Steel Products 
} ee po lie Division, John A. Roebling’s Sons Corporation, 
of Roebling’s modern Trenton 2, New Jersey. 


packaging methods 
that save customers 


time and money. St eit ne bal 


- . a Branch Offices in Principal Cities — Subsidiary of The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 


fi : | | Ceding. Youn Product Bi fer 


YONA, 


% 


" 
) 














First these: 





GARY SAXONBURG 


and now: 


THE WORLD'S LARGE 
SINTER MACHINE 


Sinter machine width: 13’ 2” 
Sinter machine length: 184’ 
Sinter machine area: 2419 sq. ft. 
Engineering constructor—Dravo Corporation 
For: Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, at Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 


DRAVO 


S aoe 2 oe Ro a Ss 
PAA TSEGURGH 22, PA. 
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WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 
Anderson,Ind. G6 
Baltimore T6 

SS, ere 
Buffalo W12 

Chicago W13 

Cleveland A7 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. 
Dover,O. G6 .. 
Farrell.Pa. S3 

Fostoria,O. S1 . 
FranklinPark,Til. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Massillon,O. RS 
Milwaukee C23 ....... 
Monessen.Pa, P7, 
Palmer,Mass. W12 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 
Philadelphia P24 
Riverdale,Ill, Al 
Rome,N.Y. R6 

@haron,Pa. S38 .......; 
Trenton,N.J. R5 2 
Warren,O. B9 ere 
Worcester, Mass. “'A7,T6. 
NAILS, Stock 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Atlanta All . 
Bartonville. Ill, 
Chicago W13 
Cleveland AQ ..... 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Donora,Pa, A7 
Duluth AT ae aces 
Fairfield, Ala. “T2 
Houston S85 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet,Tll. AZ... 
KansasCity, Mo. 85 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Monessen,Pa. P7 
Pittsburg,Calif. 

PPAREIN Ee, AY 2.0.0 
8.Chicago,Tll. R2 .. 
SparrowsPt..Md. B2 
Sterling,l1.(7) N15 
Worcester.Mass. A7 


MB .. 


(To Wholesalers: 
Galveston,Tex. D7 


per cwt) 
. $10.30 


NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 
to Distributors (33) 
Wheeling,W.Va. W410. .$10.10 


POLISHED STAPLES 
AlabamaCity,Ala. 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
MCTAWER ALL ois 
Bartonville, lll. K4 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Donora,Pa, A7 
Duluth A7 ...... 
Fairfield, Ala. 2 
Houston 8B ....ccccccne 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Johnstown, Pa, 
Joliet... A7 uk awagled 
KansasCity.Mo. S 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S.Chicago.I11. 
SparrowsPt.,Md. 2 
Sterling,I1.(7) N15 .....17§ 
Worcester,Mass. A7 .181 
TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 
(141. Ga.)(per 97 Ib Net Box) 
Coil No. 3150 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2. 
Atlanta All ... 
Bartonville, Ill. K4_ 
Buffalo W12 ... 
Chicago W13 .... 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Duluth A7 . 
Fairfield,Ala, 
Houston S5 .. 
Jacksonville Fla. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Joliet, Il. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 
LosAngeles B3 ..... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
8.Chicago,Ill. R2 
§8.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Sterling,I1.(37) N15 


Coil No. 6500 Stand. 
AlabamaCity.Ala, R2 
Atlanta All 
Bartonville, Ill. 

Buffalo W12 
Chicago W13 . 
Crawfordsville, Ind. "MS 


ee 
‘aot 
"M8 .. 


Donor?,Pa. A7 
Duluth AT ...ccccccces 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Houston S5 .. 3 
Jacksonville, Fla. ‘Ms~ Te 
Johnstown,P2. B2 .. 
Joliet,Il]. A7 
KansasCity. Mo. 
Kokomo.Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa Colo. C10 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 
S.Chieago.1. R2 ...... 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 . 
Sterling.Il1.(37) N15 ...9.54 
Coil No. 6500 Interim 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2. 
Atlanta All ... os 
Bartonville. Ill. 
Buffalo W12 
Chicago W13 . 
Crawfordsville. Ind. "MB. 
Donora,Pa. eee 
i eee 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Houston Sh 
Jacksonville, Fla. M8_ 
Johnstown,.Pa, B2 
Joliet,IN, AZ .... 
KansasCity,Mo. 85 
Kokomo Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 .... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
8.Chicago.Ill. R2 
8.SanFrancisco C10 . 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Sterling, Ill.(37) N15 


BALE TIES, Single Loop 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ... 
Atlanta All .... Bs 
Bartonville, Ill. K4 eninion 
Crawfordsville,Ind. MS” oe 
Donora, Pa. 

Duluth A7 

Fairfield, Ala. 

Houston S85 

Jacksonville, Fla. "Ms" 
Joliet,Ill. AT 

KansasCity, Mo. 
Kokomo,Ind. C1 
Minnequa,Colo. 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPt. Md. B2 
Sterling.,I.(7) N15 


$5. 


FENCE POSTS 
Birmingham C15 .. 
ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, 
nee 
Franklin.Pa. FS ....06.. 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 
MSrI08,O; PUL vcscsicsee 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 . 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 


1-2. 


WIRE, Barbed 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2.. 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 

yi a ) eee 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. A7 

Duluth A7 ..... 
Fairfield, Ala, T2 

Houston 85 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Johnstown,Pa. 
Joliet.Ill. A7 
KansasCity, Mo. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. 
Monessen, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
8.Chicago,Ill. R2 ss" 
8.SanFrancisco C10 seem 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..198§ 
Sterling,I1.(7) N15 -198tt 


M8 
B2 


aes 


WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. 
Ala.City,Ala. er 
Aliq’ ppa,Pa.9-11¥% 
Atlanta All .. 
Bartonville,Il. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Donora,Pa, A7 
Duluth A7 .. 
Fairfield, Ala, 
Houston S5 .... 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Johnstown, Pa. (43) 
Joliet,Ill. A7 eee er 
KansasCity,Mo. Sd.... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S.Chicago. Il. 
Sterling,Ill.(7) 


Col. 


M8 .. 


Ms. 
Bis. 


N15 


An'ld Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 
Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.85 19.40** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5 ..17.85 19.65 
Bartonville K4 ..17.95 19.80 
Cleveland A7 ...17.85 .. 
Craw’ dville MS 17.95 19.80tt 
Fostoria,O. $1 ..18.35 19.90t 
Houston 85 ...18.10 19.65** 
Jacksonville M8 17.95 19.80tt 
Johnstown B2. ee <n 19.65§ 
Kan.City,Mo. S85. 
Kokomo C16 .. cre 18. 80t 
Minnequa C10. .18.10 19.65** 
P’lm’r,Mass.W12 18.15 19.70+ 
Pitts.,Calif. C11.18.20 19.75t 
8.SanFran. C10.18.20 19.75** 
St’ling(37) N15.17.25 19.05tt 
SparrowsPt. B2. .17.95 19.75§ 
Waukegan A7 ..17.85 19.40t 
Worcester A7 | er 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 

(6 to 8 gage) An'ld Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2. .9.00 9.55*%* 
Aliquippa J5 ....8.65 9.325§ 
Atlanta(48)A11_ ..9.10 9.775§ 
Bartonville(48) K4.9.10 9.80 
Buffalo W12 . 
Cleveland A7 
Crawfordsville MS 9. 1 
Donora,Pa. 
Duluth A7. 
Fairfield T2 
Houston (48) , y 
Jack’ville. Fla, M8 910 9.80tt 
Johnstown(48) B2 9.00 9.675§ 
Joliet,Ill. A7......9.00 9.55t 
Kans.City(48) S5.9.25 9.80** 
Kokomo(48) 816 ..9.10 9.65t 
LosAngeles B3 . .9.95 10.6258 
Monessen(48) P7..8.65 9.35§ 
Palmer.Mass. W12.9.30 9.85t 
Pitts. Calif. -9.95 10.50t 
Rankin,Pa. A7 ...9.00 9.55+ 
S.Chicago R2 . -9.00 9.55** 
S8.SanFran. C10. .9.95 10.50** 
Spar’wsPt.(48)B2 9.10 9.775§ 
St’ling(1)(48)N15 9.00 9.708§ 
Struthers,O. Y1 ..9.00 9.65t 
Worcester,Mass.A7 9.30 9.85t 


Based on zine price of: 
*13.50. 5c. §10c. tLess 
than 10c. +t10.50c. tt11.00c. 
**Subject to zine equaliza- 
tion extras. §§11.50c. 


FASTENERS 
(Base discounts, shipments 
of one to four containers, per 
cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 


BOLTS 

Machine Bolts 

Full Size Body (cut thread) 

% in. and smaller: 

3 in. and shorter 

3% in. thru 6 in. 

Longer than 6 in. 

%& in., 3 in. & shorter 
3% in. thru 6 in. 

Longer than 6 in, 

% in. thru 1 in.: 

6 in. and shorter 

Longer than 6 in. 

1% in. and larger: 

All lengths . 
Undersize Body 
thread) 

% in. and smaller: 
3 in. and shorter 
3% in. thru 6 in. 

Carriage Bolts 

Full Size Body (cut thread) & 

Undersize Body (rolled 

thread) 

% in. and smaller: 

6 in. and shorter 

Larger diameters and 

longer lengths 

Lag, Plow, Tap, Blank, 

Step, Elevator, Tire, and 

Fitting Up Bolts 

% in. and smaller: 

6 in. and shorter .. 

Larger diameters and 

longer lengths 35.0 

High Tensile Structural Bolts 

(Reg. semifinished hex head 

bolts, heavy semifinished hex 

nuts. Bolts High-carbon 
steel, heat treated, Spec. 

ASTM A-325, in bulk. Full 

‘eg quantity) 

5% in. diam 

% in. diam 

% and 1 in. 
1% and 1% in. 

NUTS 
quantity 


(rolled 


55.0 


48.0 
35.0 


48.0 


diam 
diam 


(Keg or case and 
over) 
Square Nuts, es & Heavy: 


All sizes 56 


(Full container) 

Hex Nuts, Reg. & Heavy 
Hot Pressed & Cold Punched: 

% in. and smaller.. \ 

% in. to 1% in., 
1% in. and larger .. 
Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 
Heavy (Incl, Slotted): 

% in. and smalier.. 

% in, to 1% In. inel. 

1% in. and larger .. 
Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. 
Slotted and Casteliated) : 

% in. and smaller. 

1 in. to 1% in., inel. 

1% in. and larger.. 51. 
Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 
(Inel, Slotted): 

% in, and smaller.. 

% in. to % in., incl. 

1 in. to 1% in., incl. 

1% in. and larger.. 51. 
CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base discounts, packages, 
per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 

Hex Head Cap Screws, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 
6 in. and shorter: 
&% in. and smaller.. 35.0 
%, %, and 1 in... 16.0 


incl. 


Longer than 6 in.: 
5% in. and smaller. 3.0 
%, %, and 1 in. 411.0 
High Carbon, Heat Treated: 
6 in. and shorter: 
5% in. and smaller.. 20.0 
%, %, and 1 in. ..+ 5.0 


Longer than 6 in.: 

5% in. and smaller.. 
%, %, and 1 in. 
Flat Head Cap Serews: 
% in. and smaller, 
6 in, and shorter .. 
Setscrews, Square Head, 

Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 
Through i in. diam: 
6 in. and shorter ..+ 5.0 
Longer than 6 in. .+29.0 


RIVETS 


F.o.b. Cleveland and/or 
freight equalized with Pitts- 
burgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/or 
freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham except where equal- 
ization is too great. 

Structural % in., larger 12.85, 
7/16 in. and smaller by 6 in. 


and shorter: 15% off list. 


+19.0 
. + 39.0 


+ 85.0 





BOILER TUBES 


Net base c.l. prices, 


wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, 


dollars per 100 ft 


mill; minimum 


inclusive. 


Seamless—— Elec. Weld 
c.D. H.R. 





RAILWAY MATERIALS 


Rails 

Bessemer, Pa. 

Ensley, Ala. ee eaw 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 
Gary,Ind. U5 .. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Lackawanna,N.Y. “om 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...... 
Steelton,Pa, B2 ......--- 
Williamsport, Pa. 

TIE PLATES 
Fairfield,Ala. 
Gary,Ind. U5 en ee 
Lackawanna,N. Y. ‘ "B2 Bs 
Minnequa,.Colo. C10 
Seattle B3 cee 
Steelton, Pa B2 » 
Torrance, Calif. C11 


T2 


JOINT BARS 
Bessemer, Pa. 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Joliet,IN. US ...-.---: 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 . 
Steelton,Pa. B2 r 


U5 


T2 


AXLES 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 813 .. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..-- 





TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
Cleveland R2 eel 
KansasCity, Mo. ‘ss 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 
Minnequa,Colo. 
Pittsburgh S44 
Seattle B3 
SCREW wens 
Lebanon, Pa. 


STANDARD age 2 SPIKES 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 2 .Y1, 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 
Minnequa, Colo. 
Pittsburgh J5 
Seattle B3 
S.Chicago,. Ill. 
Struthers,O 
Youngstown 


C10 


R2 
Y1 


R2 





Footnotes 
Chicago base. 
Angles, flats, bands. 
i 
Reinforcing. 
1% to under 17/16 in.; 
17/16 to under 1 15/16 in., 
6.70c; 1 15/16 to 8 in, 
inclusive, 7.05e. 
Chicago or Birm. 
Chicago base 2 cols 
16 Ga. and heavier 
Merchant quality; add 0.35¢ 
for special quality. 
Pittsburgh base 
Cleveland & Pitts. 
Worcester, Mass., base. 
Add 0.25c for 17 Ga. & 
aad 
Gage 0.143 to 0.249 in.; 
for gage 0.142 and Lighter, 
5. 80 


base. 
lower 


base. 


34" and thinner 

40 lb and under 

Flats only; 0.25 in. & 
heavier 

To dealers. 

Chicago & Pitts, base 
New Haven, Conn., base 
Deld. San Francisco Bay 


rea 

Special quality 
Deduct 0.05e, 
15 Ga 


finer than 


Bar mills bands 
Deld. in mill zone, 
Bar mill sizes 
Bonderized 
Youngstown base 
Sheared ; for universal mill 
add 0.45¢ 
Widths over % in.; 7.375c, 
for widths % in, and under 
by 0.125 in, and thinner. 
Buffalo base 
To jobbers, deduct. 20c. 
9 60c or cut lengths, 
72” and narrower 
54” and narrower 
37» Chicago base, 10 


6.295. 


points 
& lighter; 60” & 
narrower 
48” and 


narrower _ 
Lighter than 0 0.035 
ar 


(40) 035”; 
heavier, 0.25¢ higher 

» for cut lengths, — 
lengths, f.0.b. mill; 
in mill zone or within 

switching limits, 5.635¢ 

9-14% Ga 

To fabricators, 

Ga 

3% in 

9 65¢c, over 
hapes 


(41) § 
(42) } 


(43) 
(44) 
(48) 6-7 
(49) and smaller rounds; 
3% in. and other 
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Carload discounts from list, % 

3% 4 
$1.09 
10.89 

Bik Galv* 
+1.75 +18.5 
$1.78 ace 
+1.75 +18. 5 
+1.75 +18.5 


Size— Inches 
List Per Ft 


SEAMLESS STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled 
2% 


92c 

9.20 
Bik Galv* 
+1.75 +185 

+1.75 . 
+1.75 +18.5 
+1.75 +18.5 


Aliquippa, Pa. J5 
Ambridge, Pa. 

Lorain, O. N3 
Youngstown Y1 


eee 412.25 + 27.25 
N2 ...+12.25 

.+12.25 +27.25 
+12.25 +27.25 


+5.75 +22.5 


+5.75  .... 
+5.75 +22.5 
+5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 0.5 +16.25 





Carload discounts from re % 


ELECTRIC STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and d Coupled 
B2 +1.75 +18.5 1.75 +18.5 


Youngstown +12.25 +27.25 +5.7. 0.5 +16.25 


+3.25 +20 





SUTTWELD STANDARD tat Threaded and Songs % 
ize ncnhes 
List Per Ft 


Pounds Per Ft 


Carload discounts from list, 
% 


8.5¢ 
0.85 
Bik Galv* 
Aliquippa, Pa. r 
Alton, Il, Li 
Benwood, W 
Butler’ Pa. Fi 
Etna, Pa 
Fairless, 
Fontana 
Indiana Harbor. Ind. 
Lorain, O. N3 
Sharon, Pa. 
Sharon, Pa. 
Sparrows Pt., 
Wheatland, 
Youngstown 





Size—Inches .. 
List Per Ft . 
Pounds Per Ft 


nan) 


Aliquippa, Pa. J5 
Alton, Til. » 
Benwood, 

Etna. Pa 
Fairless, 
Fontana, 
Indiana 
Lorain, O. N3 .. 
Sharon. Pa, M6 cee 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2 .. 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 
Youngstown R2. Y1 


2 a 


++4+++6 
a 


~ 
PHF NYNWUF DYE dB 
++t4 


Harbor, Ind. Y1 


++e+44 
RANA HEA 
PS tebe: 
AAA Aanana 
+++ 

bt ete le — 
BER: RAKSSA 
Waal > ADATaa 


+ 2.75 


*Galvanized pipe discounts based on price of zinc at 11.00c, East St. 





Stainless Steel 


Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras 
H.R. Bors; 

Rods; Struc- 

C.F tural 

Shapes 

43.50 


‘Clad Steel 


Plot. 


Carbon Base 
10% 15% 


Sheets 
Carbon Base 
20% 





Forg- 
ing 
Billets 


—Rerolling— 20% 


Stainless 
— ere 37.50 
34.30 39.75 
40.15 poke 
50.25 58.25 
55.65 seus 
65.65 
41.05 
48.55 
29.25 
27.00 
27.90 
80.55 
72.70 
74.15 
74.05 


28.80 
33.75 
42.20 
46.75 
55.15 
34.50 
40.80 


47.25 
57.00 


Nickel, Low Carbon 
Monel 


Strip, Carbon Base 
—Cold Rolled—— 
10% Both Sides 


CbTa $35.85 $42.50 


Copper® 
*Deoxidiz2d. Production points: Stainless-clad ssheets, 
| New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 
C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
ington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, Coates- 


Producers Are: 
Corp. ; 


Allegheny Ludlum Stee) Corp.; 
Anchor Drawn Steel Co., 


Babcock & Wilcox Co.; 


Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.; 


American Steel & Wire Div., 
division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; 


A. M. Byers Co.; 


Armco Steel Corp. ; 


| ville L7; copper-clad strip, 


Tool Steel 


Calstrip | 


U. 8S. Steel 


Grade 


per Ib 


monel-clad plates, 
Carnegie, Pa. S18. 


Grade er ib 


$p 
V-Cr Hot Work (H-13) 0.550 
W-Cr Hot Work (H-12) 0.530 
W Hot Wk. (H-21) 1.425-1.44 
Hi-Carbon-Cr (D-11).. 0.955 


$ 
Steel Corp.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Reg. Carbon (W-1).... 0.330 
Spec. Carbon (W-1)... 0.385 
Oil Hardening (O-1)... 0.505 


V-Cr Hot Work (H-11) 0.505 


Carpenter Steel Co.; Carpenter Steel Co. of New| 
England; Charter Wire Products; Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.; 
Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; Eastern 
Stainless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Steel 
Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson 
Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Stainless & Strip Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stain- 
less Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; 
Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp. ; 
Midvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard Co.; National Tube Div., U. 8S. Steel Corp.; 
Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh 
Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel Corp.; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Com- 
pany Ine.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp.; 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel 
Div., Copperweld Steel Co.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co. Inc.; 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.;: Trent Tube Co., subsidiary of Crucible Steel Co. of America; 
Tube Methods Inc.: Ulbrich Stainless Steel Inc., Union Steel Corp.; U. 8. Steel Corp.; 
Universal Cyclops Steel Corp.; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Wall Tube & Metal Products 
Co.; Wallingford Steel, subsidiary, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; Washington Steel Corp. ; 
Seymour Mfg. Co. 


Als! 


Grade by Analysis (%) 
r v Co Designation 


Mo $ per Ib 
eee 1.840 
2.005 
2.105 


" 


9 02 Ht GO a Crm Cot 


m Do Cod 


"8.5 
5 


2 tt 
© 
’ 


all -allaad od-eleel-elalaateal «| 
REE Gaaa8a8 


’ 


3 A@3 6 
steel producers include: A4, 
C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, 88, U4, 


AS, B2, B8, C4, C9, 
V2, and, V3. 


Tool 
C12, 














98 STEEL 














5 ig lron F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to STEEL. Minimum delivered prices are approximate. 


No. 2 Malle- Besse- No. 2 Malle- Besse- 
Basic Foundry’ able mer Foundry able mer 
Birmingham District Duluth I-3 66.50 67.00 
Birmingham R2 . 62.00 62.50°° .... wana Erie.Pa. I-3 save es 66.50 67.00 
Birmingham U6 ine canen 62.50°* 66.50 See Everett, Mass. ; 68.50 vasa 
Woodward, Ala. <= -.. 62.00° 62.50°* 66.50 se Fontana,Calif. K1 Saee eoce 
Cincinnati, deld. .... eee 70. ose eee Geneva,Utah Cll 5 eee ooce 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 68.90 < 
Buffalo District Ironton.Utah C11 A eens 
Buffalo H1 Minnequa.Colo. C10 : 69.00 
: . D ‘ . Rockwood.Tenn. T3 eats 66.50 


Toledo,Ohio I-3 . ' 66.50 
Tonawanda,N.Y. W12 . 
Boston, deld. Cincinnati, deld. 6 


Rochester N.Y., deld. ; ede *Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
oa a ; . . . sees **Phos. 0.70-0.90% ; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 

tPhos. 0.50% up; Phos. 0.30-0.49%, $63.50. 
Chicago District 


S.Chieewe Til ; PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 


en See teeecesereece . oes Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
ilwaukee, deld. . : . : over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base 
Muskegon, Mich., deld. eee ° ° eece is 1.75-2.00%. 
Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
Cleveland District or portion thereof. 


Cleveland R2, A7 i ® 2 “ - 
Akron,Ohio, deld. . : 7 ? BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 6.01-6.50% silicon; add ‘Se for each 0.50% silicon or portion 

Mid-Atlantic District thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 
Birdsboro,Pa. B10 A 5 : . with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
Chester.Pa. P4 a eve . . . sees portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 
Swedeland,Pa, A3- j } . Jackson,Ohio I-3, J1 $78. 

NewYork, deld. . cess . tans Buffalo H1 

Newark.N.J., deld. 

Philadelphia, deld. 


Troy,N.¥. R 50-68. ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 


Pittsburgh District (Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 


each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max P) 
NevilleIsland.Pa. P6 : q 7 : CalvertCity.Ky. P15 mes $99.00 


Pittsburgh (N&S sides) 
, NiagaraFalls.N.Y. P15 
Aliquippa, deld. ........ hee Pade ; f : Keokuk.lowa Open-hearth & Fary. 


K2 
McKeesRocks.Pa., > eee A Z : 
Lawrences Homesteat. Keokuk,Iowa O.H. & Fdry. 12% Ib piglet, 16% Si, 


Wilmerding.Monaca.Pa., deld. .. .... 2 . ; 

Verona, Trafford, Pa., 5 s é e 5 n 

Brackenridge, Pa., d y ; ‘ LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross To 
Midland,Pa. C18 5 oe eee cece Lyles,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) 

Rockwood Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) 

ee bg ek pecan eS pia 
Hubbard,Ohio Y1 er ere ae Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 
Sharpsville,Pa. S6 : esas , Duluth 1-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075%) 
Youngstown Y1 wee wees see Erie,Pa I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 

Mansfield,Ohio, deld. e seine = 3 NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max). 





Steel Service Center Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 Ib except: Denver, 
Moline, Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore, Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, 
San Francisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle, no charge. 


SHEETS STRIP BARS- Standard 
Cold- . Stainless Hot- H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural —e 
Rolled le Type 302 Rolled* Rounds C.F. Rds.  4140tt® Shopes Carbo: Floo: 
Atlanta ‘ i % rare z * 13.244 P ‘ : =n 
Baltimore j 5 i ee i 9. : 15. 48 i : 10.50 
Birmingham ... : ; eats : ; iy . 10.90 
Boston F ij x i A 19 : 15.64 5 , 11.95 
Buffalo : y y f A i ; 15.40 y : 10.75 
Chattanooga ... . f t dais q R Y <ses . 3 10.66 
Chicago F : ; : 8. 15.05 ; . 10.20 
Cincinnati 3.4% 9.: 15.37 ce 9.27 10.53 
Cleveland 8. 54(a) 8.79) 10. 87 (a) Oe 8.75) 11.25 # 15.16 9.3§ 3. 10.50(f) 
SEED. caigweers.0-< 8.80 9.30 ases eae i 8.80 ihn rer ° ; 10.40 
Denver 9.40 11.84 12.94 aaa ; 9.80 11.19 ones s 11.08 
ere x 9.71 11.25 H * 9.30 9.51 15.33 ; . 10.46 
Erie, Pa. ; 9.45 9.9518 wae R 9.10 11.25 ree : 3 10.60 
Houston i 8.90 10.29 f i . A 15.75 le ; 10.10 
Jackson, Miss. . . 9.79 cece edn B ; eoee le . 11.03 
Los Angeles ... 5 10.802 12.20 a ; 1 y 16.35 ; 5 11.303 
Memphis, Tenn. : 9.80 oeee 5 f é : 2 10.86 
Milwaukee .... . 9.59 11.04 cece , F . 15.19 . ; 10.34 
Moline, Ill. : 9.80 a saie een 
New Lork 9. 10.49 11. ‘30 f * 3. 15. 50 . 11.05 
Norfolk, Va. .. ; nae iene : 9. A ; , 10.50 
Philadelphia ... : 9.55 10. 61 2. 9.2! F 15.48 a , 10.40°° 
Pittsburgh .... 3. 8.79%) 10.76¢a) 2.33 .30Ce ae 15.05 ¢ r 10.26(t) 
Richmond, Va. . \ cece 10.79 ease 5 = an rere 10.60 
11.28 onan ’ ’ \ 15.43 ’ : 10.58 
. ° : . i 11.49 gaace 2 r ef hens 9. 10.49 
San Francisco. . B ‘ 11.40 i : , J 16.25 f 12.35 
ee , : 12.50 J ; . 16.808 ; 12.50 
South’ ton, Conn. F ; 10.71 ates , ee eae. ‘ 10.91 
Spokane i 5 12.50 * a ; R 16.80 : ’ 13.00 
Washington .., . cece eves ese 7 ; é eee D. J 11.10 


*Prices do not include gage extras; tprices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **% in. 
and heavier; ttas annealed: tt% in. to 4 in. wide, inclusive; #net price. 1 in. round C-1018 

(910 Ga.; 20 Ga.; ()% x 1 in.; ()%-248 in.; “4% x 84 in.; (90% x 36 

Base quantities. 2000 to 4999 Ib except as noted; cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 3999 Ib; stainless sheets, 8000 
Ib except in Chicago. New York, Boston, Seattle, 10,000 Ib and in San Francisco, 2000 to 4999 Ib; hot-rolled products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 
Ib, except in Seattle, 30.000 Ib and over; 2—30,000 Ib; %—1000 to 4999 Ib; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib; 1°—2000 Ib and over. 
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Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 


High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 
Hitchens, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West 
Decatur, Winburne, Snow Shoe, Pa., Bessemer, 
Ala., Farber, Mexico, St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., 
Ironton, Oak Hill, Parrall, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Ottawa, Ill., Stevens Pottery, Ga., Canon City, 
Colo., $140; Salina, Pa., $145; Niles, Ohio, 
$138; Cutler, Utah, $175 
Super-Duty: Ironton, Ohio, Vandalia, Mo., 
Olive Hill, Ky Clearfield, Salina, Winburne, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., New Savage, Md., St. Louis, 
$185; Stevens Pottery, Ga., $195; Cutler, Utah, 
248 
Silica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 
Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Hawstone, Pa., St. Louis, 
$158; Warren, Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays, 
Latrobe, Morrisville, Pa., $163; E. Chicago, 
Ind., Joliet, Rockdale, Ill., $168; Canon City, 
ae $173; Lehi, Utah, $183; Los Angeles, 
85 
Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Md., Athens, 
Tex., $158; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., 
$163; E. Chicago, Ind., St. Louis, $168; Canon 
City, Colo., $183; Curtner, Calif., $185. 
Semisilica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
Woodbridge, N. J., Canon City, Colo., $140; 
Philadelphia, Clearfield, Pa. $145. 
dle Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- 
land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, Ohio, 
$96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102. 


Hich-Alumina Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 

50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Danville, Il $253; Philadelphia, $265; Clear- 
field, Pa., $230; Orviston, Snow Shoe, Pa., $260. 
60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$310; Danville, Ill., $313; Clearfield, — 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $320; Philadelphia, $325 
70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$350; Danville, Ill., $353; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $360; Philadelphia, $365. 

Sleeves (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., St. Louis, $188; Ottawa, IIl., $205. 

Nozzles (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., St. Louis, $310. 

Runners (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., $234 
Dolomite (per net ton) 
dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 
$16.75; Thornton, McCook, IIl., $17; Dolly Sid- 
ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15.60. 

Magnesite (per net ton) 

Domestic, dead-burned, % in. grains with 
fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 
% in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


*—49 in. x4% x 2.50 sta. 


Fluorspar 


gage grades, f.o.b. shipping point in 

Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF; 
ne 72.5%, $37-$41; 70%, $36-$40; 60%, 
$33-$36.50. Imported, net ton, f.o.b. cars 
point of entry, duty paid, metallurgical grade; 
European, $30-$33, contract; Mexican, all rail, 
duty paid, $25; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27. 


Domestic, 
Bell, Williams, 





Electrodes 


Threaded with nipple; 
unboxed, f.o.b. plant 


GRAPHITE 


Sponge Iron, domestic 
and foreign, 98% Fe, 
Length min. trucklots, freight 

allowed east of Mis- 
sissippi River: 
bags 
100 mesh, pails ... 9.10§ 
40 mesh, bags 


———Inches—— 
Diam 


100 mesh. 


Electrolytic Iron, 
Melting stock, 99.87% 
fragments, 
% in. x 1.3 in. 


Fe, irreg. 


1.3 in 


(In contract lots ‘of "240 “tons 
price is 22.75c) 


Annealed, 99.5% Fe . 36.50 
Unannoaled (99+ % Fe) 36.00 


Unannealed (99 + 
(minus 325 mesh). . 


Powder Flake 


Carbonyl Iron: 
98.1-98.9%, 


crons, 
grade, 
standard 


Aluminum: 
Atomized, 


freight allowed, c.1 
38.50; ton lots 40.50 


Metal Powder 


(Per pound f.o.b. 
point in ton lots for minus lots 
100 mesh, except as noted) 


(minus min, 
16 plus 100 mesh). 29.00 mesh 


depending 
93.00-290.00 in 
200-Ib contain- 
ers; all minus 200 mesh. 


500-lb drum, and scrafing grade. 


Antimony, 500-Ib lots 42.00° 
Brass, 5000-Ib 
33.30-49.50T 


shipping Bronze, 5000-Ib 


-50.50-54.60t 
Copper, electrolytic .. 14.25° 
Copper, reduced .... 14.25° 
J ery con eon” 
Manganese, Electrolytic: 
Minus 50 mesh .. 43.00 
eee errr ae 


11.25 Nickel-Silver, 5000-Ib 
’ lots ..........51.50-56.00f 


Cents 


- 8.10tT Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 


i BM cacecicevscs SE 
Copper (atomized) 5000- 

SONS ascicaceansce. SRaee 
TLE OO ek 
Stainless Steel, 304 ..$0.89 
Stainless Steel, 316 .. $1.07 
Tin 
Zinc, 5000-lb lots 19.00-32.20t 


Tungsten: Dollars 
Carbon reduced, 98.8% 
minus 65 


% Fe) 
59.00 


-nom** 


Chromium, electrolytic 
to 20 mi- 99.8% Cr, min 
on metallic basis .... 5.00 


*Plus cost of metal. tDe- 
pending on composition. tDe- 
pending on mesh. §Cutting 
**De- 
pending on price of ore. 
+tWelding grade 





landed, duty paid; 


based on current ocean rates 


Imported Steel .2i7.277 20.22 uae ¥, 
p e with any rise for buyer's acc’t. Source of shipment: Western Europe) 


ISTM-A 305 


Sheets, Galvanized, 20 Ga., 36 in. x 96 in 

Sheets, Galv. (in coils) 20 Ga., 48 in. wide 

Sheets, C.R. (drawing quality) 

Furring Channels, C.R., 1000 ft, 
hee 

Rarbed Wire (tT) 

Merchant Bars 

Hivi-nNuiled Bands. . 26.00 es 

Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial No. 5 

Wire Rods, O.H. .... ome paw 

Bright Common Wire Nails (§) 


% x 0.30Ib 


tPer 82 lb net reel. §Per 100-ib kegs, 


North Great South Gulf West 
Atlantic 
$6 13 $6.13 


Lakes Atlantic Const Coast 


20d nails and heavier 


Ores Leke Superior I oO 


(Prices effective at start of the 1959 shipping 
season, subject to later revision, gross ton, 
51.50% iron natural, rail of vessel, lower lake 
ports.) 
Mesabi bessemer 
Mesabi nonbessemer 
Old Range bessemer ee 
Old Range nonbessemer .. 
Open-hearth lump 
High phos : 
The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 1, 1959, 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 
New Jersey, concentrates 
Foreign Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic cintereal 
Swedish basic, 65% . x 
Brazilian iron ore, 68.5% 
Tungsten Ore 
Net ton, unit 

Foreign wolframite, — commercial 

quality ... . .$12.50-13.00*° 
Domestic, concentrates £.0.b. "milling 

points ° -16.00-17.00t 


+Nominal. 

Manganese Ore 

Mn 46-48%, Indian 91.5c-96.5c, nom. per long 
ton unit, c.i.f. U. 8. ports, duty for buyer’s 
account. 


*Before duty. 


Chrome Ore 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland. 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash 
Indian and Rhodesian 

ie, ek EOE re .. e+ -$42.00-44.00+ 
48% 2.8:1 .... 38.00-40.00F 
48% no ratio 2° 00-31.00t 


South en Transvaat 
44% no ratio : = 
48% no ratio... 


19.75-21.00 
29.00-31.00 
‘Turkish 
48% . 51.00-55.00F 
"Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 
einen whee 39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulfide concentrate, per lb ~f Mo content. 
mines. unpacked . : ss vleae 
Antimony Ore. 
Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f. seaboard 
50-55 % 6 - . .$2.25-2.40 
60-65 % Gdns pias cup eaee ee .. 2.50-3.10 
Vanadium Ore 
Cents per Ib V,O,; 
Domestic Fem Waa 6G BaSels oar 31.00 


+Nominal 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per net ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, Pa., furnace 
Connellsville, Pa., foundry ... 
Oven ieeyoil Coke 

Birmingham, ovens .... as wia's'6:0 WEE 

Cincinnati, deld. shpase sea k e 
Buffalo, ovens 
Detroit, ovens eae « 

Pontiac, Mich., " deld. paresis 

Saginaw, Mich., deld. 
Erie, Pa., ovens .. vibsois 
Everett, Mass.. ovens: 

New England, deld. 
Indianapolis, ovens 
Ironton, Ohio. ovens 

Cincinnati, deld. 
Kearny, N. J., ovens 
Milwaukee, ovens . Sees 
Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa.; 
Painesville, Ohio, ovens : 

Cleveland, deld. . 
Philadelphia, ovens 
St. Louis, ovens 
St. Paul. ovens 

Chicago, deld. 
Swedeland, Pa 
Terre Haute, Ind., 


.$14.75-15.25 
18.00-18. 


ovens 4 
t 3 


ovens . 
ovens 


*Within $5.15 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


(Representative prices) 
Cents per gal f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, 
plant 
Pure benzene rye ie 
Xylene, industrial grade 
Creosote . ° 
Naphthalene, 7& deg .. ‘on rr 
Toluene, one deg (del. east of Rockies). 
Cents per lb, f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, 


90 per cent grade ............ 14.75 
Per net ton bulk f.oh ears or trucks. nent. 
Ammonium sulfate, regular grade - $32.00 








100 


STEEL 














Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Neville Istand, Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% 
Mn, 1-3% Si, $102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx) base price per net ton, $245, Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Neville Island, Pa.; 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Shef- 
field, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract 
$2 for each 1% or fraction thereof of con- 
tained manganese over 76% or under 74%, 
respectively (Mn 79-81%). Lump $253 per net 
ton, f.o.b. Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. 
Add $2.60 for each 1% above 81%; subtract 
$2.60 for each 1% below 79%, fractions in 
proportion to nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-95%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.1c per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5c for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
C. 3.5¢ for max 0.5% C, and 6.5c for max 
75% C—max 7% Si. 

90% min, C 0.07% 

Add 2.05c to the above prices. Spo 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5¢ per Ib of contained Mn; packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 


Electrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload 
bulk, 33.25¢c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; less 
ton, 38c; 50 Ib cans, add 0.5c per Ib. Premium 
for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75¢c per Ib. 
Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., freight 
allowed to St. Louis or any point east of 
Mississippi River; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., 
freight allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 1.50% C erade. 18 5-21% Si. 12.8¢ ner 
Ib of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c, ton 14.45c¢, 
less ton 15.45c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
bula, Marietta, 0O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 16-18.5%, de- 
duct 0.2c from above prices. For 3% gerade, 
Si 12.5-16%. deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, 
3.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per Ib of 
contained Ti; less ton to 300 Ib, $1.55. (Ti 38- 
43%, Al 8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Ton lot $1.35, less ton to 300 Ib $1.37, f.o.b. 
a Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
suis. 


Ferrotitantum, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract min c.l. $250 per ton, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.. freight allowed to desti- 
nations east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. Spot, $255. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4%). Contract, c.l. $300 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls. N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. Spot, $305. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: C.1. lump, bulk, 
28.75c per lb of contained Cr. Delivered. 


Charge Chrome 1: Cr 63%, C 6% max, Si! 7% 
max, 22c. Charge Chrome 2: Cr 50-59%, C 
8% max, Si 6% max, 23c. Carload, lump, 
bulk, per Ib Cr. 


Refined Chrome 1: Cr 50-59%, C 5% max, Si 
2% max, 25c. Refined Chrome 2: Si 12% 
max, 24c. Carload, lump, bulk, per Ib Cr. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% (Sim- 
plex), carload, lump, bulk, C 0.025% max, 
36.75c per Ib contained Cr; 0.010% max, 
37.75c. Delivered. 


Cr 67-71%, carload, lump, bulk, 0.025% max, 
39.75c; 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max. 38.25c; 0.50% max, 
38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 62- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). C.l1., 2” x D, bulk 
30.8c per lb of contained Cr. Packed, c.l. 
32.4c, ton 34.2c, less ton 35.7c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). 8M x D, carload, 
bulk, 20.05c per Ib of alloy, carload packed, 
21.25c, ton lot 22.50c. less ton lot 23.70c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 

0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carload, lump, bulk, 3” x down 
and 2” x down, 28.25c per Ib contained Cr, 
14.60c per lb contained Si, 0.75” x down 
29.40c per lb contained Cr, 14.60c per Ib con- 
tained Si. 


Chromium Metal, Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed, 2” x D plate 
(about %” thick) $1.15 per Ib, ton lot $1.17, 
jess ton lot $1.19. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V_ 50- 
55%, Bi 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per Ib of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
70-75%, Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
High Speed Grade: (V 50-55% or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per Ib; 
No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lot, 
packed, $1.38 per lb contained V,0,, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


50% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 14.6c 
per Ib contained Si. Packed, c.l. 17.1lc, ton 
lot 18.55c, less ton 20.20c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; 
Ashtabula, Marietta, 0O.; Sheffield, Ala.; 
Keokuk, Iowa; Portland, Oreg. Spot, add 
0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45¢e to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


65% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 

per lb contained silicon. Packed, c.l. 17.75c, 
ton lot 19.55¢c, less ton 20.9c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.35c. 


Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 16.9c 

Ib of contained Si. Packed, c.l. 18.8¢c, ton 

20.45c, less ton 21.7c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 20¢c per 
Ib of contained Si. Packed, c.l. 21.65c, ton lot 
23 05c, less ton 24.1c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 1.00% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 21.5c per Ib 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 23.15c, ton lot 24.45c, less 
ton 25 45ce. Add 0.5c for max 0.03% Ca grade 
Add 0.5e for 0.50% Fe grade analyzing 
98.25% min Si. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 9.85¢e per Ib of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 10.85c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
< C 0.20% max). Contract, c.l., lump, 

, 9.25e per lb of alloy. Packed, c.i. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered, Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Carload, bulk 
26.25¢e per lb of alloy, carload, lump, packed 
27.25c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight 
allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: 100 lb or more packed (B 17.50% 
min, Si 1.50% max, Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% 
max). Contract, 100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 
per lb of alloy; less than 100 Ib $1.30. De- 
livered. Spot, add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., 
prices, 100 lb and over are as follows: Grade 
A (10-14% B) 85c per Ib; Grade B (14-18% 
B) $1.20; Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per Ib of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to c.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%). Lump, carload $320 


per ton, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, N. Y 
freight allowed same as high-carbon ferro- 
titanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Caicitum-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Carload, lump, bulk 
23c per lb of alloy, carload packed 24.25c, ton 
lot 26.15¢c, less ton 27.15c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, 

1.5-3%). Carload, lump, bulk 24c per Ib of 
alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton lot 27.95c, 
less to. 29.45¢. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium’ Briquets: (Weighing approx 3% 
lb each and containing 2 Ib of Cr). Carload, 
bulk 19.60c per Ib of briquet, in bags 20.70c; 
3006 Ib to c.l. pallets 20.80c; 2000 Ib to c.l. 
in bags 21.90c; less than 2000 lb in bags 
22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 lb and containing 2 lb of Mn). Carload, bulk 
14.8c per lb of briquet; c.l., packed, bags 16c; 
3000 lb to c.1., pallets 16c; 2000 Ib to c.!. 
bags 17.2c; less ton 18.1c. Delivered. Add 
0.25¢c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3% lb and containing 2 lb of Mn and approx 
% Ib of Si). C.1. bulk 15.1¢ per lb of briquet; 
c.l. packed, bags 16.3c, 3000 Ib to c¢.1., pallets 
16.3c; 2000 Ib to c.1., bags 17.5c; less ton 
18.4¢c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for notching. Spot 
add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 Ib of Si and small 
sizes, weighing approx 2% lb and containing 
1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 8c per lb or briquet; 
packed, bags 9.2c; 3000 Ib to c.1., pallets 9.6c; 
2000 Ib to c¢.1.; bags 10.8c; less ton 11.7c 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each). $1.49 per Ib of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Titanium Briquets: Ti 98.27%, $1 per Ib f.o.b 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). 5000 Ib W or more 
$215 per lb (nominal) of contained W. De- 
livered 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferroeolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max 
C 0.1% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $3.45 per lb of 
contained Cb; less ton lots $3.50 (nominal) 
Delivered. 


Ferrotantalum Columbium: (Cb 40% approx, 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 
0.30% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $3.05 per Ib 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lots $3.10. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7% 
Fe 20% approx). Carlot bulk 19.25¢ per lb of 
alloy, c.l. packed ™% in. x 12 M 20.00c ton lot 


21.15¢c, less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 20c per Ib of alloy, ton 
lot 21.15¢c; less ton lot 22.4c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed 18.45¢ per Ib of alloy: 
ton lot 19.95c; less ton lot 21.20¢c, fob 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St 
Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 19.25c. Packed c.1! 
20.25c, 2000 Ib to c.1. 21.25c; less than 2000 
Ib 21.75c per Ib of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $5 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base). Carload, bulk, f.o b 
sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $120 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per lb of con 
tained Mo in 200-Ib container, f.o.b. Lange 
loth and Washington, Pa., $1.76 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.82. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per Ib of contained 
Mo, in cans, $1.47; in bags, $1.46, fob 
Lingeloth and Washington, Pa. 
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Scrap Brokers Remain Confident 


Opinion spreads that prolongation of strike means there will 
likely be a tight supply of metallics during winter months. 
No. 1 heavy holds for fourth consecutive week 


Serap Prices, Page 104 


e Pittsburgh — Railroad lists have 
closed, and bids on industrial scrap 
haven’t been opened, so the mar- 
ket is at a standstill. Premium auto 
body bundles will probably bring 
about what they did last month 
($45.50), or perhaps $1 less. Prices 
of most grades are firm, with the 
greatest strength noted in foundry 
items. Although No. | heavy melt- 
ing scrap is still quoted at $38-$39 
on the basis of the last sale here, 
mill purchases at Youngs- 
town (for delivery after the strike) 
suggest that Pittsburgh consumers 
couldn’t buy a representative ton- 
nage today for less than $43. 


recent 


® Chicago — Prolongation of the 
strike is strengthening the 
market, but prices on most 
steelmaking grades are unchanged. 
The few mills that are operating 
are buying sparingly. 

based on the fact 
that a long steel strike would re- 
strict the supply of iron ore this 
winter. That in turn would result 
in steelmakers using more scrap in 
their furnace charges. Another 
stimulant to the market is the move 
by dealers to accumulate scrap in 
anticipation of strong demand after 
the strike is settled. 


steel 
scrap 


Firmness is 


@ Philadelphia — Scrap prices are 
unchanged but confidence in the 
market remains strong. Contribut- 
ing mainly to the strength in open 
hearth grades is the active demand 
for export tonnages. Cast scrap is 
steady in the face of strikes at some 
foundries, including United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, 
i & 


© New York — Brokers’ buying 
prices are steady on all grades, in- 
cluding carbon steel, cast iron, and 
stainless steel specialties. Most 
trading is in the open hearth grades, 
principally for export. 


© Buffalo—Steelmaking scrap prices 
remain firm despite the lack of local 
business. Some industrial scrap is 
moving out of this district to other 
centers where mills are still operat- 
ing, eliminating a double handling 
operation on the part of dealers who 
otherwise would have to lay it down. 
Mills are using a relatively high 
percentage of scrap in their open 
hearth melts. 

The cast scrap continues firm 
after its recent advance of $2 a ton 
and dealers predict new sales will 
be at even higher levels. Foundries 
are reaching out for cast scrap; sup- 
plies are limited. 


© Detroit—Rumors of an early set- 
tlement of the steel strike caused 
some optimistic talk among scrap 
interests last week, but there is little 
evidence that dealers are backing 
up their conversation with action. 

Monthend auto lists showed little 
change in bid prices and there are 
still only a few orders out for scrap. 
The industry apparently has adapted 
an attitude of watchful waiting 
which should keep prices fairly 
stable through September, or until 
the strike is settled. 


© Youngstown — The local scrap 
market remains in the strike dol- 
drums. Incoming scrap to dealers’ 
yards far exceeds outbound material. 
Dealers are finding it increasingly 
hard to meet their commitments 
to take scrap from fabricators. Many 


are holding out hopes that shortages 
of metallics resulting from the pro- 
longed steel strike will bail out 
many dealers this winter. 


e Cincinnati — Scrap brokers and 
dealers continue confident that 
prices are due for a sharp rise after 
the strike. No distress selling has 
developed. Principal steelmaking 
grades are holding firm, and cast 
grades display new strength on 
some foundry buying. Reports of 
a Cleveland-Valley district consum- 
er buying 50,000 tons for poststrike 
delivery has put zip into the local 
market. “This kind of report can 
set the market afire,” says a local 
scrapman. 


© St. Louis—Since local mills have 
blocked off shipments, the scrap 
market is nearly stagnant. There 
is still a little foundry business, but 
tonnage volume business is dead. 
Dealers continue to prepare and 
process scrap so larger releases can 
be made when shipments are re- 
sumed. Prices are virtually un- 
changed and are expected to re- 
main firm. 


¢ Birmingham—The scrap market 
continues steady pricewise and ac- 
tive despite the strike. An Atlanta 
mill returned to the market this 
week with purchases at unchanged 
prices. Foundry and electric furnace 
scrap is becoming scarce and some 
brokers say orders are getting hard 
to fill. The supply of cast grades 
is a little better, but prices are 
steady. 


e Houston—The Mexican mill at 
Monterrey returned to the Texas 
scrap market for a limited tonnage 
of No. 1 and No. 2 heavy melting 
grades and raised its buying prices 
$2 a ton. On the basis of the new 
purchase, which calls for delivery 
during September, Texas brokers are 
quoting $44 and $41, respectively 
for the two grades delivered to the 
border. 








Phone: Re-9-8911 





HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS, INC. 
2520 East Hagert Street 
Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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LOOKING FOR SURPLUS MACHINERY? 


By checking the classified pages of STEEL each week 
you'll be able to find many different types of equip- 
ment which will fit your requirements. Used or sur- 
plus equipment—you can best find it in STEEL’s classi- 














when new model output hits stride. 
The expanding railroad equip- 
ment market also will be calling .or 
larger tonnages of castings. 


STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago. and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STEEL. 
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Blast Furnace Production 
Drops Sharply in July 


Blast furnace production dropped 
sharply to 3,573,550 tons of pig 
iron and ferroalloys in July from 
7,289,946 tons in June, reports the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, 
UU hhARTANRS New York. The industry was 
Jone | vuLY | AUG 7. OCT. | NOV.) struck at midnight July 14, reduc- 

ing operations for the month to 
44.5 per cent of capacity from 93.7 
per cent in June. 
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Week Month July 
Ago Ago Avg. 


$38.33 $38.67 $41.67 $38.45 


Aug. 26 
1959 


$38.33 
Total 











Meanwhile, export demand in 
western Gulf port centers is pre- 
venting any pileup of scrap. Prices 
range from $37-$38 in Houston to 
$40 in New Orleans for No. | grade 
delivered shipside. 

In Texas, foundry demand and a 
thin supply are keeping cast prices 
firm. 


@ Seattle—Scrap dealers are prepar- 
ing for an active fall turnover. Buy- 
ing of prepared scrap is at a stand- 
still, but some unprepared is mov- 
ing. Oriental buyers are negotiating 
for tonnages: Japanese interests are 
seeking additional obsolete ships for 
towing to Far East yards. That pro- 
cedure gives greater profits than buy- 
ing scrap on this side and paying 
freights. The advantage is in sub- 
stantially lower labor costs in the 
Orient. 


¢ San Francisco—Little steel scrap 
is arriving here because of a truck- 
ers’ strike. However, there is little 
need for shipments because of the 
slow demand. Export ‘demand is the 
only sustaining element. 


© Los Angeles—Scrap prices remain 
firm. Movement continues to the 
docks for export, but that is easing 
considerably. 


Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 97 
Domestic freight car buying is 
down. In July, orders amounted 
to 4157 cars vs. 8054 in June, says 
the American Railway Car Insti- 
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tute and the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. However, volume 
was well ahead of that of a year 
ago when July orders totaled only 
376 cars. 

Deliveries hit 4273 cars in July 
against 3950 in June and 2113 in 
July, 1958. 

Backlogs as of Aug. 1 showed 20,- 
917 on order in railroad shops and 
19,392 in commercial shops, a_ total 
of 40,309 cars. That compares with 
40,973 on July 1 and 25,994 on Aug. 
1, last year. 


Forms Shipwrecking Inc. 


A group of Birmingham and Cull- 
man, Ala., businessmen have formed 
a company to conduct a major ship 
scrapping operation on government 
and privately owned vessels. Called 
Shipwrecking Inc., the company has 
leased a part of the former Gulf 
Shipbuilding Corp. shipyard at Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

The first vessel, the SS Fort Pa- 
doussac, purchased from the Mari- 
time Administration, is being 
scrapped. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 99 


Foundries are “surprisingly” busy 
in view of unsettling effects of the 
steel strike. Prospects are bright 
for active foundry business for the 
rest of the year and merchant iron 
demand should be brisk. 

Foundries anticipate a good flow 
of castings orders from automakers 


production for the first 
seven months came to 46,005,474 
tons compared with 30,009,189 tons 
in the like period a year ago. Blast 
furnaces were operated at 83.7 per 
cent of capacity through July com- 
pared with 56.8 per cent in the like 
1958 period. 

Production in July and for the 
first seven months by states follows: 


Pig Iron-Ferroalloy Production 
(July and First 7 Months, 1959) 
(Net tons) 
States: July Year to Date 
Massachusetts, 

New York 
Pennsylvania a 
Maryland, Virginia, 

West Virgina 
Kentucky, Tennessee, 

Texas 
Alabama 


2,890,793 


,937,567 


221,506 


$25,172 
410,341 086,821 


102,449 081,462 
coecee 248.473 2,702.915 
CD capuesdrctaasds 669 984 8.735.367 
366.488 5.290.321 
341,524 3,922.340 
253,967 2,939,175 


Indiana 
Illinois as . 
Michigan, Minnesota 
Colorado, Utah, 
California 


138.646 2.418.713 
TOM .cevdwicses Bee 


550° 46,005,474** 


‘ 


*Includes 23,391 tons of ferromanganese and 


spiegeleisen. 
**Includes 342,314 tons of ferromanganese and 


spiegeleisen 
Data from American Iron & Steel Institute 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 92 


Structural awards still lag. Vari- 
ous highway projects are tied up by 
lack of government funds and pri- 
vate work is spotty. Hence, there 
has been no particular pressure for 
plain material. However, where new 
contracts are booked, the fabri- 
cators usually don’t have some sizes 
in stock and they must go hunting 
to fill the gaps. As only a few 
shape mills are in operation, they 
often have to turn to distributors 


for help. 
(Please turn to Page 109) 
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lron and Steel Scrap 
























Consumer prices per gross ton, 






























except as otherwise noted, including 








broker’s commission, as reported to 











STEEL, Aug. 26, 1959 Changes shown in italics. 
STEELMAKING SCRAP CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
COMPOSITE No. 1 heavy melting 38.00-39.00 No. 1 heavy melting 40.00 (Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
No. 2 heavy melting... 27.00-28.00 a ; or ne a 4 shipping point) 
No. 1 factory bundles.. 43.00-44.00 *%° 4 Dunc °° ” a8 

Aug. 26 $38.33 No. 1 bundles 38.00-39.00 No. 2 bundles 27.00-28.00 Wo, 1 heavy melting 31.00-32.00 

Aug. 19 38.33 No. 2 bundles . 25.00-26.00 No. 1 busheling ay 41.00 No. 2 heavy melting... 25.00-25.50 

July Avg. 38.45 No. 1 busheling ...... 38.00-39.00 Electric furnace bundles 917,09 No. 1 bundles 28.00-29.00 

Aug. 1958 4158 Machine shop turnings. 14.00-15.00 Mixed borings, turnings 20.00t No. 1 busheling ...... 28.00-29.00 

S- =~ a Short shovel turnings.. 20.00-21.00 Short shovel turnings 24.00 Machine shop turnings. _ 8.50-9.00 

Aug. 1954 28.80 Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 Machine shop turnings 20.00 short shovel veces 11.50-12.00 

Cast iron borings 20.00-21.00 Heavy turnings vee 34.00 No, 1 cast eg 37.00-38.00 

3ased on No. 1 heavy melting Cut foundry steel 40.00-41.900 Structurals & plate 43.00-45.00 “Mixed cupola cast 36.00-37.00 

grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cut structurals, plates Couplers, springs, wheels 46.00 No. 1 machinery cast.. 38.00-38.50 
tail crops, 2 58.00-60.0 

and eastern Pennsylvania 2 ft and under ... 47.00-48.00 Rail crops, 2 ft & under 5 -60.00 

Low phos. punchings & Cast Iron Grades DETROIT 

plate eee eee 39.00-40.00 ’ : 

PITTSBURGH Alloy free, short shovel a + 41.00 (Brokers’ buying prices; f.0.b. 
No. 1 heavy melting 38.00-39.00 ae 22.00-23.00 Drop broken machinery 50.00-51.00 sang tie~ aiguoal 
No. 2 heavy melting 34.00-35.00 Electric furnace ‘bundles 39.00-40.00 Malleable ” 67.00-68.00 No. 1 heavy melting 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles 39.00-40.00 : No. 2 heavy melting 21.00-22.00 
No bundles 29.00-30.00 Cast Iron Grades NEW YORK No. 1 bundles 33.00-34.00 
No. 3 busheling ... #1.00-42.00 No. 1 cupola 47.00-48.00 (Brokers’ buying prices) | ee — ype 
No. 1 factory bundles. 47.00-48.00 Gharging box cast 38.00-39.00 No. 1 heavy melting 30.00-31.00 No. 1  busheling 30.06 -31.6 0 
Machine shop turnings. 19.00-20.00 jfieavy breakable cast 38 00-39.00 No. 2} vated Iti , 27 00.20 6 Machine shop turnings 12.00-13.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 19.00-20.00 Stove plate gs 44 00 rt 00 24 nase melting 4 $4 Mixed borings, turnings 13.00-14.00 
Short shove ning St é ‘ ~4 No pundles 30.00-31. s pets 9 45 
os -" = " ] _tur it 00 24 00 | nstripped motor blocks 36.00-37.00 No. 2 bundles 19.00-20.00 _— — SEES >: PE ee en 
Ret abreast rals 23.00-24.00 Brake shoes -37.00 Machine shop turnings. 9.00-10.00+ Cast Iron Grades 

4 Burt urais . = . 

2 ft ar adios 48.00-49.00 Clean auto cast 53.00 Mixed borings, turnings 12.00-13.00t No. 1 cupola 45 .00-46.00 
47.00-48 00 Burnt cast 38.00 Short shovel turnings. . 13.00-14.00+ Stove plate ++eee 38.00-39.00 
34.00-35.090 DOP broken machinery 53.00 Low phos. structurals Heavy breakable ..... 39.00-40.00 
49 00-50 00 we ‘ & plates 36.00-37.00 Unstripped motor blocks 27.00-28.00 
47.00-48.00 Railroad Scrap Cast Iron Grades + sag box cast 39 a 

R.R. malleable 65.00-€6.00 No. 1 cupola . 36.00-37.00 ean auto (ast #8.00-49 0 
Ss Rails, 2 ft and under 57.00-58.00 Unstripped motor "bloc ks 25.00-26.00 a 
Yo. 1 cupola 47.00-48.09 Fails, 18 in. and under 58.00-59.00 Heavy breakable 34.00-35.00 SEATTLE 
Stove plate 45.00-46.00 ; ills, random lengths 12.00-53.00 Stainless Steel No. 1 heavy melting 
ns ) blocks 33.00-34.00 othe ag scialt rs ee 18-8 sheets, clips, No. 2 heavy melting 
Cle 46.00-47.00 pecialties Ss 90-49 00 Peer 95.00-200.00 No. 1 bundles 
I } 59 Re 42.00-43.00 lid oe 195.00-200 0. 2 les 
I wchinery 52.00-53.00 na hare 51.00-52.00 18-8 b rings, ‘turnings.. 85.00-90.00 No. 2 bundles settee 
: rerolling 5800.59.00 410 sheets, clips, solids 55.00-60.00 Machine shop turnings 
Railroad Scrap ——— - ~~ 430 sheets, clips, solids 85.00-90.00 Mixed borings, turnings 7 
No. 1 RI ee ‘ 45.00-46 Stian! Steel Electric furnace No. 1 38.00+ 
‘oO TR 1eavy mel 5.04 6.00 § inless Stee Pr 
2 ft and under 8 10-59 00 5 BUFFALO Cast Iron Grades 
18 in. and under. 5900-6000 ey buying prices; f.0.b No 1 he atoll melting : 33 00-34 00 No. 1 cupola ........ 34.00+ 
) rails 55 00-56.00 shipping point) oo « heavy melting ++ £5 ote ge Heavy breakable cast 28.007 
splice bars )3.00-54.09 18-8 bundles, solids 215.00-220.00 No . aiden ; 33-00-34 4 Unstripped motor blocks 26.00% 
Railro spe Ities 53.00-54.00 18-8 turnings 11¢.00-115.00 No 1 — — 33 pogo Stove plate (f.0.b 
rerollir . os > 4 . No yusheling 33.00-3 ¢ 
' es 61.00-62.00 430 clips, bundles Short biome turn ings.. 21.00-22.00 Plant) —" 
Stainle t a +h eure 125.C0-130.00 Machine shop turnings . 17.00-18.00 
uinless Steel Scrap 430 turnings #5.00-55.00 Cast iron borings... 19.00-20.00 LOS ANGELES 
18-8 bundles & solids. .230.00-235.00 Low phos structurals and (Delivered to docks) 
8-8 tu 4 . * s OUIS : mgs 
- 4 Renae gy +++ +++ +115.00-120.00 T. LOUIS plate, 2 ft and under 43.00-44.00 No 1 heavy melting... 38.00 
130 Hoos sapend & solids. .125.00 130.00 (Brokers’ buying prices) Cast Iron Grades No. 2 heavy melting 36.00 
> 09.00-65.00 No 1 heavy melting (F.o.b. shipping point) No. 1 bundles 37.00 
CHICAGO No. 2 heavy melting No. 1 cupola 44.00-45.00 No. 2 bundles ........ 19.00 
No. 1 bundles Nx ac ry 4800-4909 Machine shop turnings. 16.00 
No. 1 machinery 48.00-49.00 
No 1 hvy melt., indus. 37.00-38.00 No. 2 bundles : of Bioeig Shovel turnings . 20.00 
No. 1 hvy melt., dealer 35.00-36.00 No. 1 busheling Railroad Scrap Cast iron borings 19.00 
No. 2 hvy melting 33.00-34.00 Machine shop turnings Rails, random lengths 45.00-46.00 Cut structurals and plate 
» 1 factory bundles 41 50-42.50 Short shovel turnings Rails, 3 ft and under . 51.00-52.00 1 ft and under 47.00 
d 1 — bundles ¢ Railroad specialties ... 43.00-44.00 Cast Iron Grades 
~—- & Dundes Cast Iron Grades <.INN (F.o.b. shipping point 
N » 1 busheling, indus 37.00-: ; ‘ es a CINCINNATI . , x ‘ en nea j = 
Yo. 1 busheling, dealer 35.00-36.00 No. 1 cupola 54.00 (Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. No, 1 cupola 46.50 
= hine shop turnings 19.00-20.00 os irging box cast 45.00 shipping point) Railroad Scrap 
ixed borings, turnings 100-2299 Heavy breakable cast 44.00 No. 1 heavy meltin 35.50-3 
; M ~ ge “39 I avy ing 35.50-36.50 y 2R avy c 
Short shovel turnings 21.00-22.00 A stripped motor blocks 44.00 No. 2 heavy melting 30.50-31.50 No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 39.00 
Cast tron borings 21.00-22.00 “lean auto cast 56.00 No. 1 bundles 35.50-36.50 
Sut structurals, 3 ft 48.00-49.00 Stove plate 45.50 No. 2 bundles 00-26.00 SAN FRANCISCO 
Punchings & plate scrap 49.00-50.00 Rail + aie No. 1 busheling 5.50-36.50 No. 1 heavy melting 36.00 
iat i tei atiroad ocrap Machine shop turnings. 17.00-18.00 No, 2 heavy melting 33.00 
ron <orades No. 1 R.R. heavy melt 41.00 Mixed borings, turnings 17.00-18.00 No, 1 bundles .... 33.00 
No. 1 cupola 53.00-54.00 Rails, 18 in. and under 50.00 Short shovel turnings.. 19.00-20.00 No. 2 bundles ........ 22.00 
Stove plate 50.00-51.00 Rails, random lengths 45.00 Cast iron borings 18.00-19.00 Machine shop turnings 16.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 44.00-45.00 Fails, rerolling 59.00 Low phos., 18 in 46.00-47.00 Mixed borings, turnings 16.00 
Clean auto cast 59.00-60.00 Angles, splice bars 48.00 Cast Iron Grades Cast iron borings 16.00 
1 “ 
rop broken machinery 59.00-60.00 Ne upola 47.00-48.00 Heavy turnings ...... 16.00 
BIRMINGHAM : . ets oe > On. Short shovel turnings.. 16.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 43.00-44.00 ™ 
Railroad Scrap si ; Charging box cast 43.00-44.00 Cut structurals, 3 ft .. 42.00 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 41.00-42.60 sro : wramled ae on 4 - rod Drop broken machinery. 54.00-55.00 Cast Iron Grades 
RR malleable 59.00-60.00 no. 1 bundles .... 3 ry Railroad Seray No. 1 cupola ... 47.00 
I ‘ls sis. ¥ ak Eeanee, a 2 bends No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 41.00-42.00 as Sharging box cast 34.00 
tails in nd unde -5 : é nd . « i oe avy i 4 
Angle splice. Seng “a i Pap nad No. 1 busheling . 38.00-39.00 Rails, 18 in. and under 6.00-57.00 Stove plate atcaer 2 
Axles : Cast iron borings . 14.00-15.00 Rails, random lengths 48.00-49.00 Heavy breakable cast.. 28. 
a ese 57.00 58 00 Machine shop turnings. 24.00-25.00 ed = : Unstripped motor blocks 31.00 
— 61.00-62.00 Short shovel turnings 27.00-28.00 HOUSTON Clean auto cast ... 40.00 
Stainless Steel Scrap Bar crops and plates 44.00-45.00 _(Exporters’ buying prices; f.a.s.) Drop broken machinery 40.00 
ea ye ene a ro Structurals & plates 43.00-44.00 No, 1 heavy melting 7.00-38.00 No. 1 wheels 34.00 
18-8 bundles & solids. .210.00-215.00 Electric furnace bundles 38.00-39.00 No. 2 heavy melting. .00-33.00 
a turnings 110.00-115.00 Electric furnace No. 2 bundles ........ 24.00-25.00 HAMILTON, ONT. 
430 bundles & solids. .115.00-120.00 3 ft and under 37.00-38.00 , ; ° i i 
430 turnings rr peg of 3 (Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. cars) (Brokers’ buying prices) 
. 16S 59.00-60.00 2 ft and under 36.00-37.00 . 
No. 1 heavy melting. 34.00+ No. 1 heavy melting. 
YOUNGSTOWN Cast Iron Grades No. 2 heavy melting 31.00+ No. 2 heavy melting. 
No. 1 heavy melting 41.00-42.00 : No. 1 bundles ...... 34.00 No. 1 bundles 
No. 2 heavy melting 30.00-31.00 N° 1. cupola 55.00-56.00 No. 2 bundles = 20.00+ No. 2 bundles ........ 
No. 1 busheling 41.00-42.9090 Stove plate 55.00-56.00 Machine shop turnings. 17.00 Mixed steel scrap ; 
No. 1 bundles 42 00-43 00 Charging box cast 29.00-30.00 Short shovel turnings... 20.00 Mixed borings, turnings 
No bundles 25.00-26.00 Unstripped motor blocks 42.00-43.00 Low phos. plates & Busheling, new factory: 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00-18.00 N° 1 wheels 3.00-44.00 struc “ oeccces 43.00-44.00 Prepared eeees 32.25 
Short shovel turnings.. 22.00-23.00 ; : sast Iron Grades Unprepared ........- 6.25 
Cast iron borings 22.00-23.00 Railroad Scrap No. 1 Paes 46.00-47.00 Short steel turnings 17.00 
Low phos . 44.00-45.00 No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 37.00-38.00 Heavy breakable ..... 33.00 Cast Iron Gradest 
Electric furnace bundles 44.00-45.00 Rails, 18 in. and under 52.00-53.00 Foundry malleable ... 42.00-43.00 no. 1 machinery cast.. 46.50-48.00 
a : Rails, rerolling .. 57.00-58.900 Unstripped motor blocks 38.50-39.50 « 
Railroad Scrap Rails, random lengths. 46.00-47.00 Railrowd Scrap +Nominal. 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 43.00-44.00 Angles, splice birs 44.00-45.00 No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 34.00 tF.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. 
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THE U.S. TREASURY SALUTES 
THE COMMUNICATIONS INDUSTRY 














--and its people who buy Savings Bonds and strengthen America’s Peace Power 


The hundreds of thousands of Americans who earn their liv- 
ing at work with the telephone and telegraph industries are 
proud of the scope and skills of their service in local and 
worldwide communication. They're proud, too, of the vast and 
varied help their industry is giving to our national security. 

Thousands of these telephone and telegraph people have a 
personal hand in building up America’s Peace Power, too. 
They do this by purchasing U.S. Savings Bonds. Their regu- 
lar purchase of Shares in America helps these patriotic people 
to reinforce their own security after retirement and to estab- 
lish current reserves for such sound family projects as new 
homes and higher education. 

It may be that your company has not recently shown your 
employees the advantages of buying bonds on the Payroll 
Savings Plan. If so, why not conduct a person-to-person can- 
vass now? Contact your State Savings Bond Director for 
Payroll Savings promotion materials and personal assistance. 
Or write to the Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D. C. 


Like so many thousands of their fellow craftsmen in the industry, 
these young employees are making regular use of their company’s 


Payroll Savings Plan to contribute to America’s Peace Power. 


Th 


t sentes B x 
LGM LER. LEE EASE BE 4 
’ 


Metaly orking Weekly (4) 


id 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE. 


August 31, 1959 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


SF Rares coisa eins 





Lead Is Un to 13 Cents 


St. Joe’s move is first reaction to labor shutdown of 60 per 
cent of lead and 75 per cent of copper facilities. Tariff Com- 
mission to study lead-zinc situation 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 108 & 109 
IN THE MIDST of strike-caused 
nervousness in the nonferrous metal 
industry, St. Joseph Lead Co. was 
kicking up its heels last week. The 
country’s largest miner of lead 
jacked the price by’ 1 cent to 13 
cents a pound (New York basis) 
on Aug. 24. It marks the first 
movement in lead since May 7 and 
the highest the price has been since 


Oct. 14, 1958. 
The action followed two weeks 
of hectic buying by such major 


users as battery makers, cable manu- 
facturers, and tetraethyl lead pro- 
ducers. 


¢ Behind the Upswing — Buyers’ 
appetites were merely whetted by 
labor walkouts which shut down 
60 per cent (30,000 tons a month) 
of domestic primary output. Con- 
sumers that had been getting their 
supplies from American Smelting & 
Refining Co., Anaconda Co., and 
U. S. Smelting, Refining & Mining 
Co., turned to the few remaining 
operating producers. In St. Joe’s 
case, the flurry caused sales to ex- 
ceed production. Many orders had 
to be filled from stocks accumulated 
at a higher price, the situation 
which sparked the 1 cent a pound 
advance. 

Some large consumers of lead are 
entering their traditional busy sea- 
son, but future needs, more than 
current consumption, have spurred 
buyers to plunk down cash. They 
fear: 1. A long strike at mines and 
smelters now shut down. 2. More 
labor troubles, particularly at facil- 
ities of the country’s second largest 
miner, Bunker Hill Co. 


© How They’re Set—Even with all 
the hedge buying, users’ inventories 
are only fair. Lead in warehouses 
and on consignment will help ease 
the bite; so will output from sec- 
ondary smelters, which are mostly 
unaffected by labor troubles. Since 
imports are limited by quotas, 
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there’s little hope of help from that 
source. Outlook: Major users are 
covered through most of September 
(perhaps a little longer). After that, 
things will get a little tight if the 
strike continues. 

The consensus among informed 


BRASS, BRONZE INGOTS 
STRIKES WILL ACCENTUATE 
DOWNTREND IN SHIPMENTS 








metalmen is that you’ve seen the 
last price hike in lead for a while. 
They look for quotations to hold at 
least until there’s some break on the 
labor front. 


e Zinc Steady—Zinc prices aren’t 
likely to fluctuate while workers are 
on the picket line. But as soon as 
steel settles, look for the price to 


jump—probably 1 cent a pound. 

So far, few zinc facilities have 
been hit by labor difficulties. In 
time, the lead strike will affect zinc 
supply as the availability of zinc 
fume (a byproduct in the smelting 
of lead) is slowly choked off. But 
a squeeze is still remote. 


© Copper Paralyzed—Operations of 
major copper producers—Kennecott, 
Anaconda, Phelps Dodge, American 
Smelting, Magma, and San Manuel 
—are virtually at a standstill. Only 
at a few locations are operations 
still underway. Shut down: About 
75 per cent (or 95,000 out of 139,- 
000 tons monthly) of domestic pri- 
mary production. If talks between 
American Metals Climax Co. Ine. 
and the union bog down, an addi- 
tional 150,000 tons of annual 
smelter output will be closed. 


e Also Affected — Production of 
gold, silver, cadmium, bismuth, 
tellurium, thallium, selenium, and 
the platinum metals will be cur- 
tailed as a result of the walkouts. 


More Tariff Studies 


Producers and fabricators of lead 
and zinc and their friends in 
Congress have dictated that there 
will be few idle moments in the 
halls and hearingrooms of the 
Tariff Commission during the fall 
and winter months. A _ speedily 
passed Senate resolution directs the 
commission to make a _ compre- 
hensive study, including public 
hearings, of the whole lead-zine situ- 
ation and to report back to Congress 
with any recommendations for re- 


lief no later than Mar. 31, 1960. 





Quotations in cents per pound based on: 
Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade. deld. 


99.8%, Velasco, Tex. 





NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


Aug. 26 Last Previous July June. Aug., 1958 

Price Change Price Avg Avg Avg 
Aluminum 24.70 Aug. 1, 1958 24.00 24.700 24.700 24.700 
Copper 30.00 Aug. 7, 1959 29.50-30.00 30.048 31.490 26.510 
BNE cccsces IR50 Aug. 24, 1959 11.80 11.800 11.800 10.646 
Magnesium 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 
Nickel 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 64.50 74.000 74 000 74.000 
SO. eésuncas Dee Aug. 26, 1959 103.00 102.298 104.284 94.995 
MR sew cnn 11.00 Feb. 25, 1959 11.50 11.000 11.000 10.000 


COPPER, mean of primary and secondary, deld. 
St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; 


TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKEL, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, 
unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary pig, 99.5+%, f.o.b. customer custody; MAGNESIUM, pig 
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FAMOUS FALLACIES about industrial advertising 


Advertising 


leaves less money 


ror prorits 








J. H. Jewell refutes this one... 


Mr. J. H. Jewell, vice president in charge of marketing, Westinghouse 
Electric Company, says: “* Well-planned industrial advertising is a cause — 
never just a result—of sales and profits. In today’s economy the quality of com- 


munications in selling is as important as the quality of production equipment.” 


Progressive managements realize they must 
make effective use of all the channels of communi- 
cating with markets — salesmen, publication ad- 
vertising, direct mail, trade shows, catalogs, films — 
if enough products are to be sold to insure full-scale 
employment and full use of production facilities. 

Advertising has been proven to be the lowest- 
cost way of making up people’s minds. It reaches 


more people, more often, with carefully-controlled 
messages. 

When salesmen call on people who have been pre- 
conditioned by advertising, their task is easier, their 
own efforts more effective. 

That is why more and better industrial advertis- 
ing leads to a greater share of market preference — 
and greater profits. 





NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


271 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of industrial products, with 
local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, Boston, BuFFALO, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, CoLuMBUS, DALLAS-ForRT 
Worth, DeNvER, Detroit, HAMILTON, ONT., HARTFORD, Houston, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAuL, MONTREAL, QUE., NEWARK, New YorRK, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, 
RocuHEstTeER, Rockrorp, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, ONT., TULSA, YOUNGSTOWN. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs, 24.70; ingots, 26.80, 
30,000 Ib or more, f.o.b. customer custody. 
Aluminum Alley: No. 15, 28.60; No. 43, 28.40; 
No. 195, 29.40; No. 214, 30.20; No. 356, 28.60; 
30 or 40 Ib ingots 
Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 29.00; Lone 
Star brand, 29.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 24.50-25.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 Ib or more 
Beryliium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per lb, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 
Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per Ib of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.0.b. shipping point 
Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.75% Be, $43 per 
Ib of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point 
Bismuth: $2 per Ib, ton lots 
Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.30 per Ib deld 
Cobalt: 97.99%, $1.75 per Ib for 500-lb keg 
$1.77 per lb for 100 Ib case; $1.82 per Ib un- 
der 100 lb 
Columbium: Powder, $55-85 per Ib nom 
Copper: Electrolytic 30.00 deld custom 
siters, 30.00 nom lake, 30.00 deld.; fire 
refined, 29.75 deld 
Germanium: First reduction, less than 1 kg 
38.30 per gram; 1-10 kg, 33.30 per gram 
10 kg or more, 31.30 per gram; intrinsic grade 
33.30-35.30 per gram 
Gold: U. 8. Treasury, $35 per oz 
Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz 
Iridium: tiated per troy oz nom 
lead: Cor r chemical 
roding 12.90, St. Louis. New York 
0.20 
Lithium: 1 Ib or 2 Ib ingots, less than 50 lb, 
$11 per lb, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 50-99 Ib, $10 
100-499 Ib, $9.50; 500 Ib or more, $9 per Ib, 
delivered 
Magnesium: 35.25; ingot, 36.00 f.o.b 
Velasco Tex. ; sticks, 59.00 f.0.b 
Madison, Ill 
Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, AZ91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.0.b. Velasco, Tex 
Mercury: Open market, spot 
232 per 75 Ib flask 
Molybdenum: Unalloyed forging billets, 4.125- 
7.0 in. diam., 50-4999 lb, §8.15-11.50 per lb, 
depending on quantity; 5000 lb or more, $8 
per lb, f.0.b. Coldwater, Mich 
Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50 
““F’’ nickel, 5 Ib ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne Ont., including import duty New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter 
Buffalo, New York, or other established U 
ports of entry, contained nickel, 69.60. 
Osmium: $70-100 per troy oz nom. 
Palladium: $18-20 per troy oz. 
Platinum: $77-80 per troy oz from refineries 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 
Rhodium: $122-125 per troy oz. 
Ruthenium: $55-60 per troy oz. 
Selenium: $7.00 per Ib, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market, 91.375 per troy oz 
Sedium: Solid pack, c.l., 19.50; le.l., 20.00; 
brick, c.l., 21.00; lc.l., 21.50; tank car, 17.00 
Tantalum: Melting stock, $35 per Ib; rod, $60 
per lb nom.; sheet, $55 per lb nom. 
Tellurium: $2.50 per Ib. 
Thallium: 
Tin: Straits : and prompt, 102.875 
Titanium: Sponge, 99.; % grade A-1, duc- 
tile (0.3% Fe max.), $1.60 per lb; grade A-2 
(0.5% Fe max.), $1.50 per Ib. 
Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-Ib lots, $2.75-2.90 per Ib nom., f.o.b 
shipping “point; less than 1000 Ib, add 15.00; 
99 % hydrogen reduced, $3.30-3.80. 
Prime western, 11.00; brass special, 
intermediate, 11.50, East St. Louis, 
allowed over 0.50 per Ib. New York 
add 0.50 High grade, 12.00; special 
grade, 12.25 deld. Diecasting alloy ingot 
3, 14.00; No. 2, 14.50; No. 5, 14.25 deld 
Zirconium: Reactor grade sponge, 100 Ib or 
less, $7 per Ib; 100-500 lb, $6.50 per Ib; over 
500 Ib, $6 per Ib. 
(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 


New York, $230- 


SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 

24.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 00; 
13 alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 25.00; 195 alloy, 26 15- 
27.00; 108 alloy, 24.25-24.50. Steel deoxidizing 
grades, notch bars, granulated or shot: Grade 
1, 24.50; grade 2, 23.25; grade 3, 22.25; grade 
4, 21 

Brass Ingot: Red brass No. 115, 29.25; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 39.75; No. 245, 33.50; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 33. 50; No. 1 yellow, 
No. 405, 23.75; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
26.75 

Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50 


26.00-27.75; 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 


BERYLLIUM COPPER 
(Base prices per Ib, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 Ib; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.895, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading. Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.875, f.o.b. Temple, Pa, 


COPPER WIRE 


f.o.b. eastern mills, 20,000-Ib lots, 
35.35 35.98 Weatherproof, 
lots, 36.29; l.c.l., 37.04. 


20,000-Ib 


LEAD 
(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $18.50 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $18.50 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 

TITANIUM 

(Prices per Ib, 10,000 Ib and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheet and strip, $7.25-17.00; sheared mill 
plate, $5.25-10.00; wire, $5.75-10.00; forging 
billets, $3.55-5.75; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$4.25-7.50 

ZINC 
(Prices per Ib, c.1., f.o.b. mill) Sheets. 26.00: 
ribbon zinc in coils, 21.50; plates, 20.00 


ZIRCONIUM 
Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90: 
C.R. strip, $15.90-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 
$11.00-17.40 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 
ra — Monel Inconel 
120 138 
138 
7 oe 2° 126 
Rod, Shapes, H.R ‘ 109 
Seamless Tubes .... y 200 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100, 3003 and 5005 mill finish (30,000 
lb base; freight allowed). 
Thickness 
Range Flat Coiled 
Inches Sheet Sheet 
250-0.136 2.80-47.30 
136-0.096 3.20-48.30 cine a kuxans 
126-0.103 ye ake 39.20-39 
.096-0.077 3.80-50 39.30-40 
077-0.068 .30-52. errr 
077-0.061 = <mbiab ts .50-40.7 
068-0.061 4.30-52.2 ss Tree 
061-0.048 . 90-54. 0.10-41. 
048-0.038 5.40-57. 60-43.2 
038-0.030 70-62 -00- op 
030-0.024 .20-53 
024-0.019 5.90-56.§ 
019-0.017 7.70-54 
017-0.015 60-55.00 
015-0.014 5.60 
014-0.012 80 
012-0.011 00 
011-0.0095 53.50 
0095-0.0085 -60 
0085-0.0075 20 
0075-0.007 7.70 
007-0.006 9.30 


ALUMINUM (continued) 

Thickness 0.250-3 in. 

72-240 in. lengths. 

Circle Base 
47.20 


Plates and Circles: 
24-60 in. width or diam., 
Alloy Plate Base 
1100-F, 3003-F .... 42.40 
43.50 
44.50 
45.10 
45.60 
49.30 
57.60 
°24-48 in, width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths. 
Screw Machine —— Ba 000 Ib po ” 
Diam. (in. )or Round——- ——Hexagonal—— 
across flats* 2011-T3 ‘2017. T4 2011-T3 2017-T4 
3.90 


90 
Meg 89.10 76.60 
73.50 68.50 
73.50 68.50 
69.80 64.20 
63.60 60.40 
63.60 
63.60 
61.50 
61.50 
61.50 
61.50 


60.30 
60.30 
53.50 


51.90 


51.90 


| co 00 00090909990 9090 po oe a 
we rh *] ~ Le! > 
4 4 


50.40 


*Selec ted sizes 


a Class 1, random 
“EF” temper; 2014, 
61.60- 


Forging Stock: 
lengths, diam., 0.375-8 in. u 
42.20-55.00; 6061, "41.60. 55 00; 7075, 
75.00; 7070, 66.60-80.00. 
Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6 stand- 
ard length, plain ends, 90,000 Ib base, dollars 
per 100 ft. Nominal pipe sizes: % in., 18.85; 
1 in.. 29.75; 1% in., 40.30; 1% in., 48.15; 2 
in., 58.30; 4 in., 160.20; 6 in., 287.5 5; 8 in., 
432.70 

Extruded Solid Shapes: 

Alloy Fe 

é Ho - 
or" 7 51.30-55.50 
12-14 2.70-44.2 52 00-56.50 
15-17 70-44. 53.20-58.20 
18-20 43.20-44. 55.20-60.80 


MAGNESIUM 


Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.32 
in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 
in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B spec. 
grades, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.80 
125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in., 
93.30. Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths 24-72 in 
widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.10; 
.25-.75 in., 70.60-71.60. Tooling plate, 0.25-3.0 
in., 73.00 


Extruded Solid Shapes: 
Com. Grade 
(AZ31C) 
65.30-67.60 
65.30-67.60 
66.10-75.30 
66.10-75.30 


Spec. Grade 
(AZ31B) 
84.60-87.40 
85.70-88.00 
90.60-91.30 
104.20-105.30 


Factor 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and w‘re 
23.75-24.25; No. 2 heavy copper and wire 
21.75-22.25; light copper, 19.75-20.25; No. 1 
composition red brass, 18.00-18.50; No. 1 com- 





BRASS MILL PRICES 


MILL PRODUCTS a 


Sheets, 


Copper se. 
Yellow cag © 

Low Brass, 

Red Brass, § 
Com. Bronze. 
Manganese Bronze 
Muntz Metal 
Naval Brass . 
Silicon Bronze 
Nickel Silver, 10% 
Phos. Bronze 


Cents per lb, f.o b. mill; freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 
d. Free cutting. e. Prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 Ib, f.o.b. shipping point. 


47.78 50.65 


SCRAP ALLOWANCES e 
(Based on copper at 30.00c) 

Seamless Clean Rod Clean 
Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnings 
54.32 2 00 25 


oe 


53.34 
54.33 
55.61 


SE AA ASSeas 


55.31 
76.89 


Re eS ee Oh 


to 
ob 
ar 
a 


75.60 
c. Cold-drawn. 
On lots 


b. Hot- ‘rolled. 


over 20.000 lb at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap. add 1 cent per Ib. 
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Position turnings, 16.50-17.00; new brass clip- 
pings, 14.75-15.25; light brass, 11.50-12.00; 
heavy yellow brass, 12.50-13.00; new brass tod 
ends, 12.75-13.25; auto radiators, unsweated, 
13.75-14.25; cocks and faucets, 14.25-14.75; 
brass pipe, 14.25-14.75. 

Lead: Soft scrap lead, 8.50-9.00; battery 
plates, 4.50-4.75; linotype and_ stereotype, 
10.00-10.50; electrotype, 8.25-8.75; mixed bab- 
bitt, 9.25-9.75. 
Monel: Clippings, 


30.00-32.00; old sheets, 


26.00-28.00; turnings, 20.00-22.00; rods, 30.00- 
32.00. 


Nickel: Sheets and clips, 52.00-54.00; rolled 
anodes, 52.00-54.00; turnings, 39.00-40.00; rod 
ends, 52.00-54.00. 

Zine: Old zinc, 3.25-3.50; new diecast scrap, 
3.00-3.25; old diecast scrap, 1.75-2.00. 
Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 11.50- 
12.00; clean borings and turnings, 7.25-7.75; 
segregated low copper clips, 14.75-15.25; segre- 
gated high copper clips, 14.25-14.75; mixed low 
copper clips, 15.00-15.50; mixed high copper 
clips, 12.25-12.75. 

(Cents per pound, Chicago) 
Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 12.75- 
13.25; clean borings and turnings, 10.00-10.50; 
segregated low copper-clips, 17.25-17.75; segre- 
gated high copper clips, 16.25-16.75; mixed low 
copper clips, 16.50-17.00; mixed high copper 
clips, 15.75-16.25. 

(Cents per pound, Cleveland) 
Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 11.50- 
11.75; clean borings and turnings, 10.50-11.00; 
segregated low copper clips, 15.75-16.25; seg- 
regated high copper clips, 14.75-15.25; mixed 
low copper clips, 15.25-15.75; mixed high cop- 
per clips, 14.25-14.75. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 
Beryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
heavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 56.00; light 
scrap, 51.00; turnings and borings, 36.00. 

Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 25.75; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
23.75; light copper, 21.75; refinery brass 
(60% copper) dry copper content, 23.75. 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 
Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 25.75; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
23.75; light copper, 21.75; No. 1 composition 
borings, 20.50; No. 1 composition solids, 21.00; 
heavy yellow brass solids, 15.50; yellow brass 
turnings, 14.50; radiators, 16.50. 


PLATING MATERIAL 


(F.o.b. shipping point, freight allowed on 
quantities) 

ANODES 
Cadmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.30 
Copper: Flat-rolled, 46.29; oval, 44.50, 5000- 
10.000 Ib; electrodeposited, 36.00, 2000-5000 
Ib lots; cast, 41.00, 5000-10,000 Ib quantities. 
Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 Ib, 114.25; 
100-499 Ib, 112.00; 500-4999 Ib, 107.50; 5000- 
29,999 lb, 105.25; 30,000 Ib, 103.00. Carbonized, 
deduct 3 cents a Ib. 
Tin: Bar or slab, less than 200 Ib, 121.50; 200- 
499 lb, 120.00; 500-999 Ib, 119.50; 1000 lb or 
more, 119.00. 
Zinc: Balls, 18.00; flat tops, 
20.75; ovals, 20.00, ton lots. 


18.00; flats, 


CHEMICALS 
Cadmium Oxide: $1.30 per lb in 100-lb drums. 
Chromic Acid (flake): 100-2000 Ib, 31.00; 2000- 
10 000 Ib, 30.50; 10,000-20,000 Ib, 30.00; 20,- 
000 Ib or more, 29.50. 
Copper Cyanide: 100-200 Ib, 65.90; 300-900 
Ib, 63.00; 1000-19,900 Ib, 61.90. 
Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 Ib, 14.95; 2000-5900 
Ib, 12.95; 6000-11,900 lb, 12.70; 12,000-22,900 
Ib, 12.45; 23,000 Ib or more, 11.95. 
Nickel Chloride: 100 Ib, 45.00; 200 Ib, 43.00; 
300 lb, 42.00; 400-4900 Ib, 40.00; 5000-9900 Ib, 
38.00; 10,000 Ib or more, 37.00. 
Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,999 Ib, 29.00; 23,000- 
39,990 lb, 28.50; 40,000 lb or more, 28.00. 
Sodium Cyanide (Cyanobrik): 200 Ib, 23.80; 
400-800 Ib, 20.80; 1000-4900 Ib, 19.80; 5000- 
19,900 Ib, 18.80; 20,000 lb or more, 17.60. 
Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 lb, 80.10; 100- 
600 lb, 70.70; 700-1900 Ib, 68.00; 2000-9900 Ib, 
66.10; 10,000 Ib or more, 64.80. 
Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): 25 lb, 155.60; 
100 Ib, 150.70; 400 Ib, 148.30; 800-19,900 Ib, 
107.40; 20,000 Ib or more, 101.30. 
Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 lb, 140.70; 
50 Ib, 110.70; 100-1900 Ib, 108.70; 2000 lb or 
more, 106.70. 
Zine Cyanide: 100-200 Ib, 59.00; 300-900 Ib, 
57.00. 
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(Concluded from Page 103) 


Hugh Roberts, secretary, Perini 
Corp., Framingham, Mass., with 
$125 million of construction work 
in process, reports no delays from 
a steel shortage. 

Bulk of the 6000 tons of struc- 
turals for Connecticut highway 
bridges is now on fabricating shop 
books, following an order unfreez- 
ing the tonnage. Contracts had 
been held up_ pending federal 
financing. No construction proj- 
ects underway in New England are 
held up due to steel shortage, but 
new starts may be delayed. On 
those, steel should be in fabricating 
shops in three to five months and 
should be delivered to building sites 
in six to nine months. 


Wide flange sections are more 
difficult to obtain than standard 
shapes. Fabricators can obtain 
little relief from importers on those 
sections as sizes are limited and de- 
liveries on such as they have are 
extended. Some change may de- 
velop in the situation after the turn 
of the year, however, as some Eu- 
ropean mills have plans underway 
for expanding their structural shape 
capacity. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES ... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


1000 tons, including reinforcing bars, Central 
Intelligence Agency headquarters building, 
Langley Field, Va., to Atlas Machine & 
Iron Works Inc., Arlington, Va. (struc- 
turals), and Sweets Steel Co., Philadelphia 
(reinforcing); Charles H. Tompkins Co., 
Washington, and J. A. Jones Construction 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., joint general con- 
tractors. 

950 tons, state highway structures, Monroe 
County, New York, to American Bridge 
Div., U. 8. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; H. L. 
Baugham Inc., Rochester, N. Y., general 
contractor, 

890 tons, bridge, Route 55, Section 22, KHF-2, 
DuPage County, Illinois, to Vierling Steel 
Works, Chicago. 

900 tons, estimated, including reinforcing, 
federal office building and court house, 
Portsmouth, Va., to Globe Iron Construction 
Co., Norfolk (structurals), and Hall-Hodges 
Co. Ine., Norfolk (reinforcing); Virginia 
Engineering Co., Newport News, Va., gen- 
eral contractor. 

860 tons, Cougar Dam, Oregon, to unstated 
interest; Merritt-Chapman & Scott, New 
York, general contractor. 

600 tons, state prison buildings, Raiford, Fla., 
to Birmingham Ornamental Iron Co., Bir- 
mingham; Thompson & Street Co., Atlanta, 
general contractor. 

250 tons, including reinforcing, student center, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., to City 
Iron Works, Wethersfield, Conn., (struc- 
turals) and Scherer Steel Co., Hartford (re- 
inforcing); Wadhams & May Co., Hartford, 
general contractor. 

235 tons, Naval Supply Center, Oakland, 
Calif., to Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle 

196 tons, new engineering building, S & C 
Electric Co., Chicago, to Vierling Steel 
Works, Chicago. 

170 tons, including reinforcing bars, tower and 
terminal building, airfield, Bridgeport, 
Conn., to New England Iron Works, New 
Haven, Conn.; John Zandenella Inc., Bridge- 


port, general contractor. 

167 tons, office building, St. Paul Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co., St. Paul, to St. Paul 
Foundry Co.; Johnson, Drake & Piper Co., 
Minneapolis, general contractor. 

150 tons, 3-span composite WF beam bridge, 
Concord, Vt., to Vermont Structural Steel 
Co., Burlington, Vt.; Olson Construction 
Co., Montpelier, Vt., general contractor; 50 
tons, reinforcing bars, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

140 tons, state highway bridge, Newcastle, 
Maine, to Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mills 
Co., South Portland, Maine; Wyman & 
Simpson Inc., Augusta, Maine, general con- 
tractor; 85 tons, steel H-piles and 40 tons, 
reinforcing bars to same fabricator 

100 tons, state highway structures, Hopkinton, 
N. H., to West End Iron Works, Cambridge, 
Mass.; J. F. White Contracting Co., West- 
wood, Mass., general contractor; 140 tons, 
reinforcing bars, to New Hampshire Struc 
tural Co. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


10,000 tons, addition, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington; Norair Engineering Co., that 
city, general contractor, low on base bid of 
$23,788,680. 

1825 tons, five state highway bridges, Sey- 
mour, Conn.; also 995 tons, concrete rein 
forcing bars, and 395 tons, steel piles; bids 
Sept. 8, 

1410 tons, nine highway structures, Newton, 


CLASSIFIED 





Grinding Capacity 


Have extra-fine grinding capacity and will 
custom grind ores such as Iron, Man- 
ganese, Chrome, Zirconium, etc., to buyer’s 
specifications 


Prefer inquiries for carlead shipments. 


UNION MINING CO. 


2306 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Pgh. 22, Pa 








FOR SALE 


Three used automatic conductor pipe ma- 
chines in good condition for 3” and 4” 
plain round and corrugated pipe and 3” 
square pipe—priced right. 

Write Box 785, STEEL 
Penton Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohio 








WANTED: 


To buy, lease or rent, gray iron or ductile 
iron, heavy foundry, ready to operate. We 
are working 6 days a week 24 hours a day 
and we are busting out at the seams 
Must expand. 
THE COLONIAL FOUNDRY CO. 
Louisville, Ohio 
Dial TR 5-5561 











Help Wanted 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEER for high carbon 
wire mill Minimum three years’ experience 
Work involves manufacturing processes, prob 
lems and product responsibility. Will be in direct 
charge of junior engineer. Address J. A. Turner 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Division, The Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Corporation, 640 So. Broad St., 
Trenton 2, N. J., giving age, experience, educa- 
tion and salary requirements. 


SALES ENGINEER 

Expanding national manufacturer, a leader in 
its’ field offers a challenging opportunity for a 
sales engineer with background in _ ferrous 
foundry operations. Combination of engineering 
degree and knowledge of cupola operations 
and/or steel melting desirable. Free to travel, 
age 25-40. Salary with contingent bonus, auto- 
mobile, expenses and excellent fringe benefits. 
Reply in confidence, giving complete detailed 
history of education and experience, with salary 
requirements to 30x 789, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Conn.; also 665 tons, concrete reinforcing 
bars, and 375 tons, mat reinforcement; 
bids Sept. 8. 

650 tons. Public School No. 274, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; bids Sept. 3. 

350 tons, Public School No. 128, Manhattan, 
N. Y.; bids Sept. 10. 

300 tons, dormitory wing, Marymount College, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; bids asked. 

290 tons, two 4-span composite wide flange 
beam bridges, Brattleboro - Dummerston - 
Putney, Vt.; Perini Corp., Framingham, 
Mass., low; also 635 tons, concrete reinforc- 
ing bars. 

200 tons, Public School No. 23, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; bids Sept. 15. 


mock-up 
165 tons, widening eight bridges, Wakefield, 


projects 
$323 33334 : , Mass.; Continental Construction Co., Mal- 
Ps) es . g yt iit ; +. ia tae Py den, Mass., low, general contract; also 150 


~ 





YT YY YY yxy 
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tons, reinforcing bars. 
150 tons, powerhouse, Sitka, Alaska; bids 
Sept. 1; Carey & Kramer, Seattle. engineers. 
140 tons, rolled girder bridge. Norwich, Conn.; 
Bingham & Chilkott, Eastford, Conn., low, 
general contract. 


Ww i t h od & K p er f orate d m et a | s Unstated tonnage, Mercy High School, River- 


head, N. Y.; bids Sept. 9. 


*Product Development by William M. Schmidt Associates. 





Here is an H & K perforated metal grille utilized in a mock-up REINFORCING BARS... 
atewdte of a record player. This greatly helps the Industrial Designer REINFORCING BARS PLACED 
nite af project his concepts as H & K perforated metal is now in its : 5 ; 

H & K patterns | tf iderati f and selection of pattern | 33,000 tons, Wanapum Dam. Columbia River, 
a proper element tor conside fon of use selection of p : to Gilmore-Skoubye Co., San Francisco; Mor- 


ore ill d . 
in reduced size By referring to the H & K General Catalog, the designer can es ee eee ee — 


select one or more patterns for his project. Department, Evhrata, Wash 

. P ° 2750 tons, underground garage, Rochester. 
H & K perforated metals provide the Industrial Designer, and | “x y. to Bethlehem Steel Co. Bethlehem. 
other men of ideas, a medium of unlimited opportunities for Pa.; Perini Corp., Framingham, Mass.. 


designing better and more attractive products. general contractor. 
2750 tons, North Shore project, Ice Harbor, 


to Northwest Steel Rolling Mills Inc., 


H & K office THE e € 
for General | Seattle: Guy F. Atkinson Co., South San 
Catalog arring on Ing | Francisco, general contractor. 





















































Send today 
fo nearest 














1800 tons. office building. St. Paul Fire & 


PERFORATING C ° + i] N Cc ° Marine Insurance Co.. St. Paul to United 


States Steel Supply Div.. U. 8S. Steel Corp., 
Chicago Office and Warehouse e New York Office and Warehouse Pittsburgh: Johnson, Drake & Piper Co., 
5627 Fillmore Street 118 Liberty Street Minneapolis, general contractor. 


Chicago 44 Illinois New York, New York 1225 tons, Cougar Dam. Oregon, to unstated 
fe interest; Merritt-Chapman & Scott, New 


York, general contractor. 


| 1180 tons, state prison buildings, Raiford, 
PRECISION Since | Fla., to Florida Steel Products Ine., Jack- 
sorville, Fla.; Thomnson & Street Co., At- 


1944 lanta. general contractor. 


485 tons, state highway structures, Monroe 
e County. New York, to Whitacre Constrivction 
: Steel Mill ¢ Rubber | 


















































Specialties Co.. Rochester. N. Y.; H. L. 
Baugham Inc., Rochester. general contractor. 
400 tons, women’s residence. University of 


Paint @ Ink a Banbury | Washington. to Soule Steel Co., Seattle; 


Wick Construction Co., that city, general 


| contractor. 
Calender Rolls | $300 tons, building, General Tire Co.. Mayfield, 


Ky., to Steel Service Co., Nashville, Tenn.; 
Foster & Creighton Co., Nashville, general 
contractor; structural steel, 52 tons, to 
Fischer Steel Corp. 
° ° ’ 
appre ccc acres — REINFORCING BARS PENDING 
enemenae ae = 1050 tons, Everett-Hopkinton, N. H., dam 
largest roll grinding needs. project; bids about Nov. 1, U. S. Engineer, 
Portland, Maine. 
22” x 240” Roll 900 tons, Bayview Manor, Seattle; Cawdrey- 
Grinder with Vemo Co., that city, general contractor. 


GRINDING : Se Soperinish be ko god 
. 172 tons, 1 itory Ft. G ley, Alaska; 
SPECIALISTS "Peter Kiewit Sons Co. Seattle, low, $1,261, 


Centerless ¢ Internal 790, for basic contract. 


External e Surf - : 
oct ° siencherd > i PLATES ... 


° ° ° ° PLATES PLACED 
Contract grinding for millright 
770 tons, Cougar Dam, Oregon, to unstated 


service or parts finishing. "ee cj _ interest; Merritt-Chapman & Scott, New 

Universal offers you one-source a . " York, general contractor. 

service covering all types of grinding ‘ i> | 560 tons, sheet piling, for harbor improve- 

with sufficient machines of each class : — ments, Public Docks Commission, Portland, 
a . Oreg., to unstated interest. 

to assure prompt service and low cost. ’ 420 tons, carbon, galvanized plates, General 


Telephone today and see (MAin 1-4363) ae Stores Supply, Navy, Philadelphia, to Enter- 
: prise Galvanizing Co., Philadelphia. 
a Oa 2 160 tons, alloy, Grade Hy-80, Naval Supply 
Center, Oakland, Calif., to Lukens Steel 
Co., Coatesville, Pa. 
100 tons, alloy, General Stores Supply, Navy, 
Philadelphia, to U. 8S. Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh; 180 tons, strapping, Acme Steel Co., 


° Chic: ; 130 tons, strapp , Si de § 1 
2200 Scranton Road, Cleveland 13, Ohio ina 
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TO 

FIND 

THE MAN 
YOU NEED. 


Place an advertise- 
ment in the “Help 
Wanted” columns 
of STEEL’s classified 
pages. Your adver- 
tisement will reach the 
qualified men you 
need, because STEEl. 
is addressed to high- 
ly-trained men in all 


phases of metalwork- 


ing 


STEEL 


Metalworking Weekly 
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iS syd Ban 
MR. RED 
CIRCLE 


~ CIRCLE ROLLS 
for every purpose 


Uniform performance, high produc- 
tion and long service are unfailing 
characteristics of these better rolls. 


Preferred by leading mills through- 
out the nation for more than half a 
century, 


Yes, there’s a Red Circle Roll for 
every purpose. 
ROLLS 


Nickel Alloy Grair Nickel Chilled Rolls 
Rolls Moly Rolls 

Grain Rolls Nodular iron Rolls 

Chilled Rolls 


All Grades Nickel Alloy Iron 
Rolls for Hot and Cold Rolling 


Ayde Park 


FOUNDRY and 
MACHINE CO. 
HYDE PARK 


Westmoreland County, Pa. 
Rolls 
Rolling Mill Equipment 
Gray Iron Castings 
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Physical tests at Standard in- 
clude those for special proper- 
ties of steel alloys under extreme 
variations in temperature. 
Here, the strength and ductil- 
ity of steel are being checked 
for resistance to stress under 
severe conditions of elevated 
temperatures over a prolonged 
period of time. 


Charpy impact and transition 
temperature determinations 
pf have recently assumed import- 

ance in many applications. Here 

a steel sample is immersed in 
liquid nitrogen to determine its 
susceptibility to fracture at tem- 
peratures as low as —300°F. 


Quality control—a vital activity at 
Standard Steel Works 





Every conceivable shop and laboratory test required for modern 
quality control can be performed by Standard’s staff of metal- 
lurgical technicians. Testing of incoming raw materials; physical 
property tests of steel and other alloys at temperatures from 
several hundred degrees below zero up to red heat; gas analysis, 
ultrasonic, X ray, magnetic particle, fluorescent penetrant and 
microscopic examination of finished products are routine checks 
which assure that the finished, delivered product will meet the 


most rigid specifications. Write Department 2-H for full details. 


standard Steel Works Division 


BALDWIN: LIMA: HAMILTON 


BURNHAM, PENNSYLVANIA Rings e Shafts ¢ Car wheels * Gear blanks « Flanges e Special shapes 
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-ROTOBLAST CUTS CLEANING TIME 42% 


Pan At Ingersoll-Rand Co., Painted Post, N.Y., blast cleaning loads 
ghorn Rotoblast weigh 2,000 Ibs., include castings up to 300 Ibs. each. To handle 


reduces cleaning these loads efficiently, Ingersoll-Rand replaced its old blast cleaning 

barrel with a new Pangborn Rotoblast Barrel ... and benefited 
, three ways! 

time from Cleaning quality is “incomparably better.’ Maintenance time and 
costs have been drastically cut. (For example, wheel vanes previously 

12-15 minutes lasted 12 to 15 blast hours, now last 70 blast hours.) And cleaning 
time per load has been reduced from 12-15 minutes to only 7 min- 

per 2,000 lb. load utes! Cleaning production now exceeds 10,000 Ibs. per hour, cutting 
74-hour days to 3 and 4-hour days in the cleaning department. 

to 7 minutes at For full details on how Pangborn Rotoblast can save you money, 
write: PANGBORN CORPORATION, 1600 Pangborn Blvd., Hagers- 
town, Md. Manufacturers of Blast Cleaning and Dust Control Equipment 


Ingersoll-Rand —Rotoblast Steel Shot and Grit.” 


| _ Cleans it fast with 
OFM §=ROTOBLAST 


t 















“ “How can 
safety switches 
wear out?... They 
never seem to be 
., doing anything” .” 





The fact that safety switches seem to be doing nothing at all until an 
emergency arises and somebody rushes to “pull the switch” is very 
deceptive. Actually, safety switches work every minute they are in 
service, fighting the ravages of unavoidable internal heating... and 
how well they are built decides how much safety your customer has 
when he really needs it. 

Normal full-load current passing through the fuses in a safety switch 
generates considerable heat, temperatures as high as 700° F are not 
uncommon. This is not a criticism of fuses because they must operate 
close to their melting point at full load if they are to function properly 
when an overload occurs. But the continual heating of the switch 
mechanism in the confined enclosure creates a serious heat problem. 
Metal parts warp and corrode. Contacts loosen, then either weld or 
burn up. 

Cutler-Hammer engineers tackled the problem of internal heating and 
licked it. Cutler-Hammer Heat-Proof Safety Switches use only selected 
heat resistive materials and a design that conducts away the trapped 
heat. Why settle for less when Cutler-Hammer Heat-Proof Safety 











Switches cost no more. Write today for your handy selection guide, Be sure your men and equipment are protected 

. - ain . with Heat-Proof Cutler-Hammer Heavy Duty 
C-H Merchandiser, Pub. EA100-R213. Cutler-Hammer Inc., Mil- 6b Geli Salinas. . . chaien ettiibeatedans 
waukee i Wis. everywhere. 


SCY TLE R-HAMMER 


Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. © Division: Airborne Instruments Laboratory. © Subsidiory: Cutler-Hammer International, C. A. 
Associates: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd.; Cutler-Hammer Mexicana, S. A.; Intercontinental Electronics Corporation. 
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